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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


All major quotations from Proust’s novel have here been given in 
the late C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s version, published by Chatto & 
Windus in twelve voluihcs (Ihe last of these translated by Stephen 
Hudson), between the years 1922 and 1931. A reference has, in 
every case, been given in a footnote. For the rendering of shorter 
passages, not so acknowledged, 1 take full responsibility. 

No attempt has been made to reproduce Monsieur Maurois’s 
title. That, in view of Mr. Scott Moncrielf's choice {Remembrance 
of Things Past), would have been impossible. Monsieur Maurois 
has called his book A la recherche de Marcel Proust, and our English 
name for the series of volumes that make up the novel f^rmits 
of no such adaptation. 

Translation is, to a very large extent, a matter of what Professor 
I’oynbee would call ‘Challenge and Rc^pousc’. Very few, if any, 
general rules can be laid down for its practitioners. I shall not, 
therefore, apologize for having left, here and there, in the quota- 
tions from the Notebooks, a few words in the original French, 
nils I have done very seldom, but it has secjjied better to me, 
where the jottings referred to expressions and locutions set down 
by Proust for future use by tlie characters of his story, not to 
attempt translation, I shrank, not unnaturally, from searching 
the 3000-odd pages of the English«^tion for the aert pted render- 
ing of the linal form assumed by th^ hapjiy thought nor could 
any translation, however brilliant, have conveyed the exquisite 
rightness of these inspired scraps. 


Geii-\rd Hopkins 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


At the end of this book the reader will hnd a list of the works 
I have consulted, but I wish here to acknowledge a number 
of more personal debts. Madame Gdrard Mante-Proust, who 
watches over her uncle’s papers with intelligence and devotion, 
has been good enough to let me consult and quote from the un- 
published Memoranda and Notebooks of Marcel Proust, as well 
as from numerous letters to and from his parents. But for her 
kindness and generosity my book would never have had such 
novelty and completeness as it may now claim to p>ossess. I owe 
much to Leon Pierre-Quint’s rritical study — which must ever be 
the main source for those embarking on Proustian exegesis; to 
books by Fern .ndez, Pierre Abraham, Henri Massis, 

Georges Cattaui and Anne-Marie Cochet, as well as to two more 
recent works, one by Henri Bonnet, the other by Nod Martin- 
Dcslias. Whatever comment is neccssar>' on the subject of 
Proust’s style hr s been made already by Jean Pommier and by 
Jean Mouton. In the sections dealing with matters of biography, 
the recollections of men and women who knew Proust personally 
have been of the greatest value to me. I have been able to discuss 
him with Jacques-Emilc Blanche, Daniel Halcvy, Georges de 
Lauris, Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, EdiTwid J '^oux, Hen:i '' irdac and 
Jean de Gaigneron. 1 have been inVouch,with Cclcs Albaret. 
At Illiers, Monsieur P.-L. Larcher showed me the \'arious scenes 
which served as models for Combray. I am deeply grateful, too, 
to my friend and fellow author. Professor Henri Mondor, for per- 
mission to consult tlie dissertation which he wTote on Proust 
during his student years, and to Monsieur Alfred Dupont for 
allowing me to look at a number of unpublished Ictltis. I have 
read with attention books by Elisabeth de Grammont, Princess 
Bibcsco, Marie Scheikevitch, Robert Dreyfus, Feniaqd Gregh, as 
well as the many volumes of tlie Correspondance. Monsieur Ja'ques 
SufTel has, with his customary courtesy, i. de smooth my work of 
research at the Bibliothequc Nationale, and my wile, not for the 
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first time, has shown herself to be the best informed of all possible 
collaborators. 

A.M. 


lO 



To 

MADAME GJ^RARD MANTE-PROUST 

In gratitude and devoted 
friendship 




THE QUEST FOR PROUST 




CHAPTER 1 


CHILDHOOD AND VOCATION 

What a man is at twelve years old, so will he be all through his life. 

His tricks of sitting down, of reaching a hand, of turning his head, of 
executing a bow, have by that time taken their final form and will 
persist to the end. Alain 

T h e story of Marcel Proust, as it is presented to us in the 
pages of his book, was that of a man who was devotedly 
attached to the magic world of his childhood: ofamanwho 
felt, very early on, the need to make some permanent record of 
that world and of the beauty which he had discovered in certain 
moments of experience; of a man who, knowing his own we^^ess, 
long hoped that he would not be called upon to leave the paradise 
of family life and that it might be possible for him, instead of 
struggling with his fellow men, to win them by the sweetness of 
his nature; of a man who, having suffered the hard blows of life 
and felt the biting lash of many passions, himself became some- 
times harsh and sometimes cruel; of a man who, after his mother’s 
death, was driven from his refuge, but manager^ thanks to illness, 
to lead a sheltered existence, and, in a condition of semi-monastic 
seclusion, dedicated the remaining years of his life to the task of re- 
creating his lost childhood and subsequent disenchantment; of a 
man who, in the end, successfully made of Time thus Regained the 
subject matter of one of the great^ works of imagin'* *ion of all 
time. 


MIXED STRAINS 

It was lUiers, in the beginning — a small township not far from 
Chartres, on the confines of La Beauce and Perche — that formed 
the temporary, the highly personal, setting for the Earthly Para- 
dise. TTie Prousts had been settled there for several centuries, a 
good old local family, solidly rooted in the soil. For a child who 
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THE QUEST FOR PROUST 

spent his holidays at Illiers it was possible to get to know a typical 
French country town, an ancient church topped by a hooded bell- 
tower, the rich brogue of the district, a mysterious code of pro- 
vincial manners and those virtues of ‘The French folk of Saint- 
Andr^ des Champs’ whose faces, carved in the Middle Ages on 
porch and capitals, were still to be seen, unchanged, iu the door- 
ways of shops, in the Square on mai Vet-days and in the Helds. 

The Prousts of Illiers had, in the course of centuries, known 
much change of fortune. One of them, in 1633, became Collector 
of Dues to the Lord of tlie Manor. For this oflicc he had to pay 
yearly to tlie Marquis d’llliei's the sum of five hundred hires in 
the currency of Tours, and undertake to ‘supply a candle to the 
chmch of Notre-Dame de Chartres at the annual feast of Our 
Lady of Candlemas’. His descendants numbered both merrhants 
and farmers, but the family always maintained its connection with 
the Church and, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, we 
find a Proust, the novelist’s grandfather, carrying on the trade of 
candle- and taper-maker at Illiers. The doorway of the house in 
which Marcel Proust’s father was bom can still be seen in the Rue 
du Cheval Blanche. The dwelling is rough and rustic in appear- 
ance, and is approached by an arched flight of sandstone steps, 
looking ‘as though it had been scooped by a maker of gothic 
images from the very stone he might have used for his cribs and 
calvaries’. 

In it were born Uso children: a son, .\drien, and a daughter who 
later married Jules .^iot, owner of the largest business in Illiers, 
a drapery establishment st^Jmg in the ‘Place’ ‘wlicre, when 
one visited it before Ma.ss, dne was greeted by the delicious smell 
of unbleached calico’. Aunt Amiot w'as destined, after many and 
prolonged incantations, to be ultimately transformed, for her 
nephew and for the world at large, into Aunt Leonie. Her very 
unpretentious house in the Rue du Saint-Esprit had, as the novel 
describes, two entrances: a front door which Frani^oisc used when- 
ever she paid a visit to Camus’s grocery store, facing the home of 
Madame Goupil who got ‘properly soaked’ as she went to 
Vespers in her silk dress; and the back gate of the tiny garden 
where, seated of an evening under the great chestnut that grew 
in front of the ! ouse, the Prousts and the Amiots could hear the 
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low metalUr screech of rusty iron announcing the arrival of those 
intimates who ‘came in without ringing’, or the double tinkle, 
timid, rounded, golden-toned, of the little bell that heralded a 
stranger. 

Adrien Proust, our Proust’s father, was the first of his line to 
leave La Beauce. His father, the chandler, had intended him for 
the priesthood. He went •with a scholarsliip to the College de 
Chartres, but very soon abandoned all idea of proceeding to a 
Seminary and, though his faith remained unshaken, decided to 
study medicine. This he did in Paris, where he acted as house 
physician in a number of hospitals and later became head of a 
clinic. He was a handsome man with a noble appearance and a 
kind heart. In 1870 he met a young girl with delicate features 
and velvety eyes, Jeanne Weil by name, fell in love, and married 
her. 

Jeanne Weil was the daughter of a rich Jewish family liailing 
originally from Lorraine. Her father, Nathee Weil, was a stock- 
broker. Hji Loris Weil, an old bachelor, was the owner 

of what in those davs ranked as a suburban villa, a large house 
standing in its own garden in the Rue La Fontaine at Auteuil. 
There, on July loth, 1871, his niece gave birth to her eldest son, 
Marcel. Madam* Proust’s pregnancy, vhich took place during 
the siege of Paris and the Commune, was diflictfit. For that reason 
she went for safety to her uncle’s house in the ‘village of Auteuil’. 
Marcel Proust remained all through his life in close contact with 
his mother’s family. Each year, until the state of his health made 
such an expedition impossible, ^c^isited the grasc • f his Weil 
ancestor. ‘No longer does anyone’ — he wrote sadly, . wards the 
end of his life — ‘not even I, since I cannot leave my bed, make a 
pilgrimage along the Way of Re-t that leads to the Jewish ceme- 
tery, where my grandfather, in fulfilment of .a rite which he never 
understood, used, each year, to lay a pebble on his owm parents’ 
grave. . . .’ 

Through the medium of his mother's family, MaiK.cl Proust 
learned to know, in tlieir main features, the manners and charac- 
ter of the Jewish section of the French middle class. Later, he was 
to paint its p>ortrait in a fashion that varied between the n<thless 
and the affectionate. Did he, himself, ii crit any of its physical 
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THE QUEST FOR PROUST 

marks or moral traits? Afany of his intimates, when describing 
him, spoke of an oriental atmcKphere, Paul Desjardins saw him 
as ‘a young Prince of Persia with the eyes of a gazelle . hladame 
de Grammont said that his face ‘looked definitely Assyrian when 
he let his beard grow*. ‘Proust!’ - remarked Burr&j, ‘an Arab 
story-teller in a gate-keeper’s lodge. No matter on what varied 
canvases he stitched his arabesques, th<jy all of them resembled the 
flowers and fruits upon a box of Turkish Delight.’ Denis Saurat 
finds in his style echoes of the Talmud: ‘long, complicated sen- 
tences, heavily charged with relative clauses’, while Edmund 
Wilson, the American critic, discovers in his work ‘that apocalyp- 
tic gift of moral indignation which marks the utterances of the 
Hebrew prophets’. 

Proust was at pains to encourage this view, for he attached great 
importance to heredity. His Jewish characters, no matter how 
worldly, no matter how refined, have about them something of 
the Hebrew Prophet whenever he brings them upon the scene, 
and describes, say, Bloch entering the drawing-room of Madame 
de Villeparisis -- ‘as though he were emerging from the heart of 
the desert, liis neck thrust obliquely forward, as strange and 
highly-flavoured a figure, in spite of his European costume, as one 
of Descamp’s Jews’. , 

But to reconstruct a writer’s temperament on the evidence of a 
few over-simplified traits is ahvays an arbitrary performance. So 
multiple a personality is an artist that the critic can ahvays find 
in him what he wants to find. Had Barres known nothing of 
Proust’s semi-jewish origins, A ould he ha\’c guessed them from 
the mere reading of his^booksr If there was something f»f the Arab 
story-teller about Proust (which is debatable) may iu)t the per- 
fectly simple reason be that he had frequently read, and much 
admired, the Arabian Nights! — and was not Barr^ himself, that 
prince of Lorraine, reproached by Gide for exhibiting an excessive 
orientalism? 

That Proust’s place is in the true tradition of French, of 
Western, culture it is impossible to deny. Bred on the French 
classics, the language that he wrote and spoke was theirs, re- 
juvenated and strei^thened though it might be by an admixture 
of such linguistic usages as were current among the peasants of 
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La Beauce. Madame de S^vign^ and Frangoise did more to form 
his style than ever did the 1 almud — which he had not read. But 
Thibaudct does no more than indulge in fair comment when he 
establishes a connection between Proust and Montaigne — who 
also had a Jewish mother. Both writers were gifted with a ‘uni- 
versal curiosity’, with a taste for rambling reflection, with a love 
of images expressive of movement. In tlie plastic clement, the 
outer rind, of things, they saw only an appearance beneath which 
they had to penetrate if they were to find that interior movement 
which the visible merely expresses and stills to a momentary 
immobility. A Montaigne, a Proust, a Bergson, have managed 
to root firmly in our rich and complex literature what may be 
called the Franco-Semitic clement. . 

That the mixed strain happens to be Franco-Semitic is un- 
important: what matters is that it is a mixed strain. In literature, 
as in heredity, ‘cross-breeding’ f»f this kind is a source of health. 
The mine’ thus presented with sl.md.irds of comparison is 
strengthened I'he novelist wln» has on <»ne side a Jewish, on the 
other a Catholic, family, is in a position to know the features of 
each much better than w(»uld otherwise be the case. To Proust, 
the man of the world, it was given - ‘thanks to the facts of racial 
inheritance, to see clearly a tmth of which mt)st in< n of the world 
are ignorant’. Gidc has n<»tcd that the ‘best yitic s and the best 
artists arc usually to be found among those who have inherited 
a mixed strain. In them opposing stresses coexist, grow to 
maturity, and neutralize one another’. Those whom even im- 
pulse drives forward down the ro.id become men of fixed 
views. Those who. on the other hanS, carr^ within the • a conflict 
of tendencies, arc endowed with an intellectual life which is, to 
an unusual degree, rich and fluctuating. 

Such duality of origin frctjucntly produces, in early )cars, a 
natural agnosticism. I'hough Marcel Proust was brought up in 
the Clatholic religion, and though all his work may be defined as 
a prolonged attempt to attain to a highly personal fori'"' of m\ stic- 
ism, there is no evidence that he was ever a ‘believer’. One of the 
rare passages in vvhich he gives expression to some degree of belief 
in the soul’s immortality is that in which he describes the death of 
Bei^gottc, But it cuds on a question ratk''r than an affirmation. 
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THE QUEST FOR PROUST 

He would have liked to believe. ‘Would it not be sweet to find 
again those whom we have len :5 or will leave, beneath another sky, 
in a land vainly promised and uselessly awaited?’ But, ‘because 
something is desirable, it does not follow that we can believe in 
it. Alas! the contrary is too often the case . . .* There is an entry 
in the Memoranda that runs as follows: 

It is with much regret that I find^myself here at odds with a 
distinguished philosopher, the great Bergson. Among the 
points on which I join issue with him, let me mention this. 
Monsieur Bergson claims that consciousness overflows the 
body ai)d extends beyond it. Where memory or philosophic 
thought is concerned, that is obviously true. But such is not 
Monsieur Bergson’s meaning. According to him, the spiritual 
element, because it is not confined within the physical brain, 
caci, and must, survive it. But the fact is that consciousness 
deteriorates as the result of any cerebral shock. Merely to 
faint is to annihilate it. How, then, is it possible to believe 
that the spirit survives the death of the body?. . 

Proust, from his earliest years, had an acute sense of the beauty 
of churches, of the poetry of religious ceremonies, e\en if he was 
not one of those wjio, in the words of Mauriac, know that aware- 
ness of this sort is an expression of ‘the truth’. In company with 
his brother Robert, he >vould carry luuvthoiri branches to the 
church at Illicrs and lay them on the altar of the \’iij.*in. From 
such expeditions w'sCs born 1^ ^reat love of ‘that most catholic 
and delicious of blossoms’, l^ver, in later life, could he see the 
hedges starred with these charming flowers of piety without feeling 
about him ‘the atmosphere of vanished Mays, of Sunday after- 
noons, of faith, of sins absolved . . His mother had refused to 
become a convert. She clunt» all lici life long witJi a proud 
obstinacy, if not to the Jewish religion, *it least to the traditions 
of her race. But his father was a practising Catholic, and Marcel 
never ceased to be conscious of the virtues of Christianity. If he 
foimd much to blame in the anti-Semitism of certain priestly 
readers of La Libre Parole^ his detestation of anti-clericalism was 

* Unpublished . 
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no less strongly marked. He was indignant when the cur6 was no 
longer invited to attend prize-giving at the secular school of 
IlUers: 

Children at school are being brought up in the belief that 
people who are on terms of intimacy with the priest are people 
to be avoided, and in that, as in otlier ways, France is being 
split into two conllictiflg nations. But I remember this small 
village, huddled against the niggardly earth which is the 
mother of all avarice, where the only note of aspiration 
towards the sky (often dappled with clouds, but no less often 
an expanse of divine blue miraculously transfigured by each 
evening’s sunset over La Bcauce) is the charming steeple of 
our church. I remember the cure who taught me Latin and 
the names of the flowers in his garden. Above all, I knew the 
mentality of my father’s brother-in-law — the deputy-*nayor 
and a violent anti-clerical — who refused, after the passing of 
the Decrees, to raise his hat to the cur^ and was a constant 
reader ol LTntransigeant, — though, as a result of the 
Affair, he added to it La Libre Parole. Yet 1 cannot help 
thinking it regrettable that our old cure should not be invited 
to attend Pr» '.cgiving. He represented something harder to 
define than the Social Order as symboliz^ by tlie chemist, 
the retired tobacconist and the optician, and was, in himself 
a thoroughly respectable citizen. He should have been invited 
if only for the sake of the intelligence expressed by that 
charming steeple. It points wvkh such spiritual ignificance 
into the setting sun and melts swovmgb’ into the j ik clouds, 
and, to the stranger arriving in our village for tlie first time, 
has a finer, a nobler, a more disinterested an ’ meaningful 
look, and speaks more eloquently of love, than any of the 
surrounding buildings no matter to what degree they may 
be .sponsored by our most recent enactments. 

In 1904, at the time of the separation of Church and State, he 
wrote a number of fine articles on the subject of this ‘Massacre 
of Chuiches’ — articles ot which his mother thoroughly approved. 

The family life in which he grew up showed no sign of stress or 
conflict. It offered him, rather, the spectav of that perfect union, 
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that perfect goodness of heart, which made him so peculiarly 
vulnerable all through his life. It may, perhaps, be not altogether 
healthy for a young boy to live in an over-sweet and emotional 
climate, because its constant presence prevents the heart from 
growing a protective skin. Marcel Proust suffered from the 
impossibility under which he laboured, of finding anywhere else 
so loving a shelter as that provided by his mother and his grand- 
mother. Coming to maturity, as he did, in a small society where 
the least shade of feeling was carefully recorded, he grew up in 
habits of politeness, gentleness and exquisite sensibility, but 
acquired also a strongly marked tendency to suffer should the 
vigilant affection be withdrawn, and also to dread w’ounding or 
causing pain to others. This in the battles of life, was to show as 
weakness, s 

Both his grandmother and his mother were highly educated 
women and unwearying readers of the classic authors. Qiiota- 
tions from Racine and Madame de Sevigne adorned and eniiched 
their conversation. There is still in existence a notebook in w'hich 
Madame Adrien Proust was in the habit of copying out, in a 
thin, sloping hand, the passages that most pleased her in the 
books she read. A natural modesty led her to keep this j)rivatc 
anthology secret. ‘It was a sort of egotistical consideration for 
her own people that made mamma conceal her quotations from 
the works of others’, said Proust more than once. Again, in a 
letter to Montesquiou: ‘You do not know Mamma. Her extreme 
modesty hides from almost everybody her extreme superiority . . . 
In the presence of persons v^^bm she admires — and her admira- 
tion for you is bounettess — this excessive reserve becomes com- 
plete dissimulation of merits which I and a few of my friends 
know to be incomparable. As to the ccasckss .self-sacrifice which 
is the story of her life, it would be hard to find anything, anyw'hcn-, 
more deeply moving. . . .’ 

The nature of the passages thus preserved by Madame Proust 
give evidence of a taste for generalizations, of mental subtlety 
and also of a certain melancholic resignation. Those that deal 
with the pain occasioned by absence and separation are numerous. 
Her letters prove that she wrote with elegance. It is clear that 
the germ of many of Marcel’s characteristics, and of almost all 
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those ascribed to the ‘Narrator’s* mother, arc to be found in her. 
Lucien Daudet has noted the points of resemblance between 
mother and son: ‘The same long, full face, the same silent laughter 
when anything amused her, the same attention given to every 
word one uttered, that kind of attention which, in the case of 
Marcel Proust, some people took for absent-mindedness because 
he looked as though his thoughts were elsewhere, though, actually, 
it was marked by a high Segree of concentration.’ 

‘What would you like for a New Year’s present?’ his mother 
once asked Marcel. 

‘Your affection,’ was his reply. 

‘But you’ll always have that^ you little silly! — I meant what 

... 

How fond he was of hearing her call him ‘My little scrap of 
guinea-gold, my little canary’, and, in her letters, ‘My little wolf’! 

His maternal grandmothei, who became his constant com- 
panion and assumed the responsibility of taking him to the seaside, 
we have learned to know well in the pages of the novel — a 
charming, eager creature, liking to w'alk bare-headtd thiough the 
rain, striding round the garden, losing natiae. the belfry of 
Sainl-Hilairc and all woiks of genius, bt(au>e they had in com- 
mon that absence of vulgarity, of pretentiousness, of meanness, 
which .she valued above all things. People at Jlliers were inclined 
to laugh at her, though always with alfection; to think of her as 
being a little ‘touched in the head', because she was so different 
from everybody else. Not that their attitude c\er ga\e her a 
moment’s concern. ‘She was hitn^le of heart, ana of so sweet a 
nature that her tcndeincss for otlwrs, her refusal t parade Inr 
own concerns and her own sulferings, combined to produce a 
smile which, while it expressed iiony in all that related to herself, 
was for the members of her iamils in the nature of a caress, 
since she could nc\er look at those she loved without seeming to 
lavish on them witli her eyes a sort of 3-).issionate endearment, . . .’ 

The circle, then, in which Proust li\cd as a ch»!d, w.is essen- 
tially ‘civilized’. To say that he behjngcd to the lower middle 
class on his llliers side, and to the u}>pcr as a result of his parents’ 
success in life, is of little important e. for a similar combination 
may often produce icsults of a tleva ‘'iting vulgarity. Rather 
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was the atmosphere in which he grew up one that was diffused 
by a ‘sort of natural aristocracy, knowing nothing of titles ... an 
aristocracy in which every social ambition was legitimate because 
life was governed by the dictates of the finest of fine traditions’. 
The contribution made by Dr. Adrien Proust was a high serious- 
ness, a scientific approach to life which Marcel was to inherit. 
To this his mother added a love of letters and a delicious sense of 
humour. She it was who first shaped her son’s taste and mental 
outlook: 

About the confection of certain dishes, the right way of 
playing Beethoven Sonatas, the duties of a hostess, she was 
convinced that she knew best, and could gauge precisely the 
degree in which others came up to, or fell short of, her 
standards. Her idea of perfection in each of these three 
activities was almost the same, and consisted in something 
that might be called simplicity of means, soberness and 
charm. She recoiled in horror from the idea of using spices, 
except when they were absolutely necessary, from any affecta- 
tion in piano-playing and the abuse of the pedal, from un- 
natural behaviour or over-much speaking of oneself when one 
was giving a party. She had but to take a single mouthful, 
had but to hear one note, had but to look at a card of invita- 
tion, to claim <tt once that she could tell whether she had to 
do with a good cook, a genuine musician or a well-brought-up 
woman. ‘She may have more fingers than I have, but she 
shows a lack of taste in playing that simple andante with so 
much emphasis’ — ^She m^y be very brilliant and have many 
good qualities, but< to talk of herse^ like that displays a lack 
of tact’ — ‘1 have no doubt she knows a great deal about 
cooking, but she can’t manage beef-steak and potatoes. . . 

Such, precisely, were Proust’s views on style. 

It is important to stress the fact that the family was tenderly 
united, and that the validity of traditional morality was never 
called in question by its members. The tragedy that resulted for 
Marcel from his discovery of the great world and of himself, is to 

^ Marcel Proust: A Selection from His Miscellaneous Writings. Translated by Gerai'd 
Hopkins (Allan Wingate, Tq48). 
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be explained in terms of the brutal contrast between a reality that 
was harsh and not seldom base, and the life he had known in the 
midst of his own people where he had been sheltered by the 
goodness of his mother and his grandmother, by their nobility of 
mind and by their moral principles. These two women seem to 
have adored and spoiled the delicate child whose temperament 
so much resembled their own. The answers that he made at the 
age of thirteen to certain questions contained in the birthday- 
book belonging to Antoinette Felix-Faure (later, Madame 
Berge), show very clearly the bent of his thoughts and feelings 
during the early period of his life. Because, hitherto, they have 
been curiously mutilated and distorted, I reproduce the original 
text: 

What do you regard as the lowest depth of misery? 

To be separated from Mamma. 

Where would you like to live? 

In the country of the Ideal — or, ratlier, of my ideal. 

What is your idea of earthly happiness? 

To live in dose contact with those I lo\e, with the beauties 
of nature, with a quantity of books and mysic, and to have, 
within easy distance, a French theatre. 

To what faults do you feel most indulgent? 

To a life deprived of the works ^of genius. 

Who are your favourite heroes of fiction? 

Those of romance and poetry, those who are tlie expression 
of an ideal rather than an imitation of the real. 

Who is your favourite character in history? 

A mixture of Socrates, Pericles, Mahomet, Musset, Pliny the 
Younger and Augustin ITiicrry. 

Who are your favourite heroines in real life? 

A woman of genius leading an ordinary life. 
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IVA0 are your heroines of fiction? 

Those who are more than women without ceasing to be 
womanly: everything that is tender, poetic, pure and in 
every way beautiful. 

Your favourite painter? 

Meibsonier. 

Your favourite musician? 

Mozart. 

The quality ^pu most admire in a man? 

Intelligence, moral sense. 

The quality you most admire in a woman? 

Qentleness, naturalness, intelligence. 

Your favourite virtue? 

All virtues that arc not limited to a sect: the universal virtues. 

Your favourite occupation? 

Reading, dreaming and writing verse. 

Who would you have liked to be? 

Since the question docs net arise, I prefer not to answer it. 
All the same, I should very much have liked to be Pliny the 
Younger. 

Dr. (later Professor^ Adrien Proust shared his wife’s feelings in 
the matter of family obligations, but lived more in the world than 
she did. During the last years of the nineteenth century he climbed 
the ladder of success with dignified speed, became Inspector of 
French Public Health Services and a great authority on ‘pre- 
ventive measures’ at times when epidemics were rife, represented 
France at numerous international conferences, and put forward 
his name as a candidate for the Institute, an episode to which we 
owe the marvellous conversations with Moasieur de Norpois. He 
would have liked to sec Marcel subjected to a more rigorous 
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discipline in preparation for life, but soon discovered that, if his 
second son, Robert, was vigorous and high-spirited, his eldest 
boy suffered so much from exacerbated nerves that any form of 
punishment, any hint of reproach, inevitably produced a danger- 
ous crisis. There is, in Swam, a scene which certainly belongs to 
Marcel’s childhood. It is concerned with an evening on which 
his mother, because she h^d friends coming to dinner, failed to 
go to his room for their customary good-night kiss. Profoundly 
miserable ‘as a lover who feels that she whom he loves is detained 
in some place of entertainment where he cannot join her’, be 
could not overcome his longing to embrace his mother, cost what 
it might, on her way up to bed. This act of disobedience pro- 
voked a show of anger on the part of his parents, but the boy 
seemed so miserable, and sobbed so desperately, that his father 
took pity on him even before his mother did, and said: ‘I don’t see 
that it is going to help matters much to make him really ill. •There 
arc two beds in his room. Perhaps you had better spend the night 
with him . ’ This incident, as Proust himself tells us, marked a 
turning-point in his life because from it dates his familiarity with 
the agonies of love, and also because it was on that night that his 
mother finally abandonctl any attempt to strengthen his will- 
power. The dcfe.itist attitude of a nctvous subject, which was to 
cause him gradually to withdraw from the life 4>f society, and was 
to make him both a seri<.)usly sick man and a great artist, began 
on that evening at Combray. 


1 1 

THE SETTINGS OF GHILDHOOr 

Proust’s childhood was p:issed in four different ‘settings’, all of 
which, transposed and transfigured by his art, have become 
familiar to us. There was, first of all, Paris, where he lived with 
his parents in a solid, middle-class house at 9 Boules'ard Males- 
herbes. He was taken every afternoon to the Champs-Elysees, 
where, beside the wooden horses and the laurel shrubbery, 
across ‘the frontier guarded at regula" inter\'als by the little 
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bastions of the barley-sugar women*, he played with a group of 
small girls of whom Gilberte became the composite portrait. 
They were Marie and Nelly de Benadaky, Gabrielle Schwartz 
and Jeanne Pouquet (to become, much later, Piincesse Radziwill, 
the Comtesse de Gontades, Madame L. L. Klotz and Madame 
Gaston de Caillavet). 

The second ‘setting’ was Illiers, where the family spent the 
holidays at Aunt Amiot’s house, No. 4 Rue du Saint-Espiit. 
What joy, as soon as he got out of the train, to run down to the 
Loir, and to see again, according to the season, hawthorns and 
buttercups at Easter, poppies in summer in the fields of wheat, 
and always the old church, its tile-hung belfry dotted with crows 
— a shepherd guarding a flock of houses. How pleased he was to 
be back in the room where tall white curtains hid the bed with its 
flowered counterpane and embroidered coverlet. He loved to 
find, ^mattered since he had left them last, the trinity beside his 
bed, consisting of a blue-pattemed glass, a sugar-bowl, a water 
jug. On the mantelpiece stood the glass bell within which the 
clock still chattered and, hanging on tlie wall, a picture of Our 
Lord above a sprig of consecrated box. But what he most enjoyed 
were the long days of reading spent at the ‘Pr^-Catalan’, a 
diminutive park so called by Uncle Amiot who owned it, a 
garden lying on jhe far bank of the Loir, enclosed by a most 
beautiful hedge of hawthorn, at the far end of which Marcel, 
seated in a rustic arbour which stands there still, could enjoy the 
deep silence of the countryside broken only by the golden 
sound of church belk.- There h€ read George Sand, Victor Hugo, 
Charles Dickens, Geoi^e Eli(H and Balzac. ‘No days, perhaps, of 
all our childhood are ever so fully lived as those we had regarded 
as not being lived at all: the days spent wholly with a favourite 
book.’ 

The two final ‘settings* were secondary. There was Uncle 
Weil’s house at Auteuil where the ‘Parisians’ took refuge in hot 
weather, and from which some of the elements used to compose 
the picture of the Combray garden were afterwards taken. Louis 
Weil was an old bachelor whose impenitent ‘adventures’ shocked 
Marcel’s rather strait-laced family. There, sometimes, they 
would meet certain ‘lovely ladies’ who took pleasure in fondling 
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the child — Laure Hayman, for instance, the elegant demi* 
mondaine who was descended from an English painter, Gains- 
borough’s master, and who ‘sat’ for the preliminary sketch of 
Odette de Cr^cy. 

Finally there was the Channel coast, to one of the resorts of 
which, Trouvillc, Dieppe, and at a later date Cabourg, Marcel 
Proust was packed off for part of each summer. Out of these 
places Balbec was born, lliere is an entry in Madame Adrien 
Proust’s diary: Letter from Marcel: Cabourg, gth September, iSgi: 
‘How different from those summers by the sea when Grand- 
mamma and I, fused together, used to struggle against the wind, 
talking all the while . . Fused together . . . never was boy so 
fused with an adored family. 

As the result of a miracle of tenderness which had imprisoned 
my thought in each one of her ideas, of her intenticjps, of 
her words, of her smiles and glances, there seemed to exist 
between us a peculiar, a pre-established harmony, which 
made of me — her grandson — so much her own possession, 
and of her — my grandmother — so much mine, that had it 
been suggested that cither of us should have been replaced, 
she by some woman of superlative genius, I by some man of 
the noblest .sjiictity ever known since the world began, we 
should have smiled, knowing full well that*cach would have 
preferred the worst fault of the other to all the virtues to be 
found in the rest of humanity. . . . 

There is much pleasure to be enjo)^ in making p: ' images to 
places which sers’ed as the setting, or as thf raw matt al for the 
setting, to works of great art: in seeking in Saumur or Gu^rande 
the sights that Balzac saw, at Cjmboux'g those melancholy twi- 
lights in the home that C^hateaubriand has painted for us, at 
lllicrs the May-Day hawthorns and the reeds by the Vivonne. 
But, because they cannot bring to life the pictures so marvellously 
limned by the writer’s magic, such comparisons scr*e but to 
make evident the vtist distance that separates the model from the 
finished work. ‘If we had any need of proof that there exists not 
one universe, but as many universes as there are living individuals, 
what could better provide it than the fo * that, when we see in 
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some collectioii of pictures a bam^ a church* a farm or a tree* 
we say to ourselves — “Ah! an Ebdrl”, thus recognizing them as 
so many fragments of the world that Elstir, and none but Elstir, 
saw . . .* In just such a way did Proust see ‘Prousts’ in all the 
landscapes of his childhood. As Renoir touched all flesh with the 
rainbow of his palette, so did Marcel hang his garlands of rare 
adjectives upon the trees of La Beaucc and of the Champs-Rlysces. 
But this beauty remains his own peculiar gift, .ind those who see 
in nature only what nature gives will be bitterly disappointed if 
they try to find in those places the lovely iridescence and the 
velvety texture of his epithets. 

He himself has spoken of the disenchantment that lies in wait 
for those who go to see the places that seem so delicious to readers 
of Maeterlinck or of Anna de Noailles: ‘We should like to see 
that field which Millet (for wc can learn from the painters no less 
than from the poets) shows us in his Spring, Wc should like to go 
with Monsieur Claude Monet to Giverny on the Seine, to that 
bend of the river which he half reveals to us through morning 
mists. The truth of the matter is that it was the mere chance of 
going to stay with friends or relations that led Madame de 
Noailles, Maeterlinck, Millet or Claude Monel to paint one 
particultir garden, one particular field, one particular bend of 
the river, rather tfjan another . . .’ ITie enchanted park described 
by Proust, where he used to sit reading beneath a rustic arbour, 
within sight of the white gate which marked *tlic limits of the p<irk’ 
and of the fields beyond, starred w'ith poppies and blue corn- 
flowers, w'c shall nevef find. That garden is more than the ‘Pn'> 
Catalan’ at Illiers. T^ each one of us it once was known, by each 
one of us it has been lost. I* or only by reason of our childhood did 
it have existence in the world of our imagination. 


1 1 1 

SICKNESS AND GENIUS 

Marcel Proust was nine years old when tlierc occurred in his 
young life an incident of capital, of, as he later .said himself, of 
the most capital, iirmortance. He suffered an attack of breathlcss- 
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ness (asthma or hay-fever) so violent that ever afiemards he 
had, during the spring season, to avoid all contact with nature. 
From then on he was destined to lead the life of an invalid, never 
free from the threat of a recurrent attack. It is generally agreed 
today that astlima and hay-fever are often n« more than nervous 
afflictions closely allied to a morbid craving for tenderness. 
Many asthma cases have su^ered in their ycalh from an excess, 
or a lack, of maternal affection, with the result that they have 
been sometimes led into a state of utter dependence on their 
mother, or cling desperately to other props — to a husband, a 
wife, a relation, a friend, a doctor. Their attacks of breathlessness 
arc, in reality, a species of appeal. Of this theory Marcel Proust 
would seem to have been a living proof. We know what torments 
he endured whenever his mfither was absent. All through his life 
he remained a man who felt that he was dependent on others. 
To be loved, praised, desired, was the prime need of his Iteing. 
He never felt safe unless he could call upon more than the normal 
amount of iff -‘'on. 

Certain of his characteristics derived directly from this state of 
mind. He was always anxious to ple.ise, always thoughtful of the 
needs and desires of othtr^. He ovci whelmed his friends with 
gifts. He wanted lO be true to llic idea that they had formed of 
him, and \sas filled with remorse whenever h» failed to be so. 
Up to the lime of his parents’ death, Pioust suffered from the 
knowledge that he had been a disappointment to them and, 
from then on, worked so hard that ultimatclv he killed himself. 
He never had that indifference to thj^ sufferings and '* opinion*! 
of his familiars which makes the tyuic. He as a trifle o suave, 
too complimentary and, because his habit of flattery was, in fact, 
a form of defence mechanism, fiaind compensation m moods of 
pitiless criticism which he confided to the secret pages of his 
Memoranda and his Notebooks. So much was this so that an excess 
of tenderness could with him, bv a curious transmutation, be 
changed into cruelly. In order to conciliate those terrible beasts 
of prey that all human beings v.itli the exception of his mother 
and grandmothci, seemcii to him to be, he made a point of showi 
ing modesty, of being too modest, so modest that he habitually 
denigrated everything he w rote. He quite dneerely believed that 
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he could achieve nothing unaided. He would complain, would 
announce, that he was ill or ruined, would exploit his sufferings 
and tahe pleasure in his own jeremiads, simply becaiue he regard^ 
an excess of wretchedness as the surest means of opening for him- 
self a credit-account of sympathy. He could not do the simplest 
thing without asking the advice of his friends — give a dinner, sell 
a piece of furniture, send a present pf flowers. His usual attitude 
was: ‘Help me because I am weak and tactless.' Love and friend- 
ship were always to him matters of prime importance, because in 
early life he could face life only if he felt himself to be beloved. 
Whenever he feared that he was not a favourite he became 
susplciow, a prey to the most torturing refinements of emotional 
analysutr 

T^ neurosis (no other word can describe a state of mind so 
definitely morbid) contributed to his formation as a minute and 
subtk analyst of the passions. He could register finer shades of 
feeling than Constant or than Stendhal, because he was more 
sensitive than either. He was well aware of the power that this 
weakness gave him. ‘Only suffering can sharpen observation and 
teach us about life, can make it possible for us to take to pieces 
a machine about which, otherwise, we should know nothing. A 
man who falls into bed like a log, and lies there as though dead 
until he wakes incthe morning when it is time to get up, can never 
expect to make — I won’t say discoveries of major importance, 
but even a few comments, on the nature of sleep. He scarcely 
knows that he is asleep. A dose of insomnia is of no little value to 
those who would appreciate,tlie gift of sleep, who would seek to 
cast even the feeblest^ray into that mysterious darkness. A fault- 
less memory is not the best of instruments with which to probe 
the phenomenon of memory . . .’ A completely normal lover 
gets on with his loving and does not embark upon a dissertation 
about love. ‘It is among those who belong to the magnificent, 
the lamentable, family of neurotics that we find the salt of the 
earth. They it is, and not others, who have founded religions 
and achieved masterpieces. The world will never know how much 
it owes to them, nor yet what they have suffered in the act of 
giving . . And s^ain: ‘There is in sickness a Grace which brings 
us close to the realities which lie on the further side of death.’ 
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But iil; Is not cooogb nwrtiiy 0 lie a rieip nm ia 
an analyst of geniw. Sickness, lunvever, is one of tibe vkeeb of 
diat piece of mental mechanism nt^hidi increases the power of 
analysis. ‘One can almost say that the mind of the creative man 
is like an artesian well. The deeper die level to which his suffer* 
inp can sink, the higher the levd to which its productions will 
rise . . .* Sickness, by compelling Promt to Uve a cloistered 
existence for most of his life, by making it possible for him at a 
later period to see his inends only at night, or by compelling 
him not to see them at all, by forcing him to look at fruit trees in 
blossom through the closed windows of a sick-room or a carriage, 
freed him, on the one hand, from the exigeficies of society, thus 
leaving him the leisure in which to meditate and read and 
patiently pattern out his words, and, on the other, gave enhanced 
value to the beauties of nature which he had known in the days 
of his happy childhood when, on the banks of the \^vonne, be 
had gazed enraptured at the white and purple clusters of lilac in 
Swann’s gaiJ. j*, the f'll of sunlight on an old bridge, or the 
buttercups of Combray. 

It is certain that, ever since the days of his childhood, he had 
been obsessed by a desire to ssiitc, and in particular to grasp a 
beauty which lie felt to be imprison^'d beneath the smface 
appearances of thinp. In a vague, confused Vay he knew that 
his task was to liberate an imprisoned truth by giving it expression: 
‘The tiled roof . . . dappled the pond with pink in a way that I 
had till then never noticed. Seeing on the surface of the water, 
and on the wall, the pale hint of a (mile that rqieat.. ' the gaiety 
of the high heavens, I waved my umbreMa and she tted in my 
enthusiasm — “Zut! zut! zut!” But even while I was doing so, 
I realized that what I ought to have been concemeJ with, instead 
of resting satisfied with the opacity of th?t inexpressive word, 
was making an effort to see more clearly into the nature of my 
delight . . We should do well to remember those words . . . 
ought . . . making an effort to see more clearly . . . liberate uii imprisoned 
truth, for in them, already, lies the whole of Proust. 

To write: that was his secret ambition. But he believed that 
he had no talent, because, as soon as he attempted to find the 
subject for a novel similar to any of tht. which brought him so 
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much enchanted pleasure, he was conscious at once of impotence. 
The forms, the colours and the scents which he brought back 
with him from his walks, preserved by a protective screen of 
images, like fish in an angler’s basket covered with grass to con- 
serve their freshness, did not seem to him to be suitable material 
for a literary work. They were too simple, too special. Neverthe- 
less, when one day Dr. Percepied had* taken him driving, and he 
had found a seemingly inexplicable pleasure in watching three 
belfiies in the plain, and had noticed how, as a result of the move- 
ment of the carriage and the winding of the road, they seemed 
constantly to alter their relations one to another in space, he had 
been made aware, once again, that what he most wanted to do was 
to formulate his mysterious sense of delight in words and phrases. 
He asked the doctor for a pencil, and at once composed a frag- 
ment yrhich he later inserted, almost unchanged, in the text of 
Swam. T never gave what I had written a second thought, but 
when, sitting in the comer of the carriage where the coachman 
regularly put the basket containing the fowls which his master 
had bought in Martinville market, I had finished setting down 
my thoughts, I felt so happy, so sure that I had satisfactorily 
disposed of those beliri^ and of the truth concealed in them, that, 
just as though 1 had been myself a fowl and laid an egg, I started 
to crow at the top* of my voice.’ 

On that day our Marcel Proust was bora: a writer, capable of 
understanding that the duty of the poet is to plunge to the heart 
of his impressions: that the hujnblest of objects can deliver up 
the secrets of the universe, if^nly he can see them with the ‘eyes 
of the spirit*. Marcel ^as still a child. Not yet could he attain to 
the truths hidden beneath the scrub, the orchards and the day- 
light of La Beauce. But even then he could feel something of 
their presence. 
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CHAPTER II 


SCHOOL, THE GREAT WORLD AND 
THE ARMY 


Pleasure is a sign of the true functioning of our powers. 

Akistotle 


I 


THE LYCfeE CONDORCET 

I N spite of his bad health and his attacks of asthma, Marcel 
Proust had a normal, in fact a more than usually successful, 
career as a schoolboy at the Lycce Condorcet where literature 
was held in honour, not in the erudite and traditional fashion then 
in favour at Louis-le>Grand and Henri IV, but in a way that was 
precious, de. . 'l«*nt and modem. At that lime there existed in 
the Lycee Condorcet, a small group composed of boys drawn from 
two or three different ‘years’, all of them middle class in origin, 
and all of them stuffed to bursting with a passion for ‘letters’ — 
Daniel Hal^vy, Fernand Gregh, Jacques Bizet, Robert de Flers, 
Jacques Baign^res, Robert Dreyfus, Louis de*!a Salle, Marcel 
Boulanger and Gabriel Trarieux. Round about 1888 the school 
had become a sort of club with a power of attraction so great that 
a number of pupils, Proust among them, would arrive early and 
engage in long discussions ‘under thg scanty shadow <'f the trees 
that adorned the Cour du Havre, until thw rolling of He drum 
advised, rather than compelled, them to go to their fomi-rooms’. 

What did they read? Everything that could at *hat time be 
regarded as modern — Barr^s, France, Lcmaitre, Maeterlinck. 
In their opinion L^on Dierx and Leconte de Lisle were ‘difRcult’ 
poets, whose work was a closed book to members of an earlier 
generation. Marcel Proust shared these tastes and was long faith- 
ful to them. A failure to admire Maeterlinck was one of the 
Duchesse de Guermantes’s more absurd characteristics. Thanks 
to his mother, Marcel had long been on familiar terms with the 
classics and was particularly fond of S' ‘nt-Simon, Baudelaire, 
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La Bruyfere, Madame de S^vigni, Musset and George Sand. He 
was a great reader of the Arabian Nights and, in translation, of 
Dickens, Thomas Hardy, Stevenson and George Eliot. ‘Two 
pages of The Mill on the Floss are enough to start me crying.’ It is 
surprising that no one has yet pointed out the close resemblance 
between the opening pages of Swann and those of The Mill on the 
Floss, for it is startling. ‘I have beeil pressing my elbows on the 
arm of my chair, and dreaming that I was standing on the bridge 
in front of Dorlcote Mill as it looked one February afternoon 
many years ago . . .’ — at which point the reader is transported 
into the past. Substitute the Vivonne for the Floss, and the two 
mental landscapes become interchangeable. 

Marcel Proust grew up under the influence of Leconte dc I.isle 
and of his study of the classics. During his schooldays, round 
about 1886, he suffered to some extent from that grandiloquent 
pedantry which he was later to ascribe to Bloch. On one occasion 
a young woman who was one of his mother’s friends promised to 
sing him some Gounod and some Massenet, on condition that he 
should compose her literary portrait. Marcel Proust to his grand- 
mother: ‘I am sorely embarrassed. Madame Catusse is bound to 
see this portrait, and, though it is I who make it, I swear by 
Artemis the white goddess, and by Pluto of tlic burning eyes, that 
I feel, even if she does not, a certain shyness at the idea of sa) ing 
baldly that I find her charming ... I bless the immortal gods 
for bringing here a woman so astonishingly avcII informed, one 
who has learned so much, and who spreads about her so surprising 
an aura of delight. Mens pukher in corpore pulchro. My curse upon 
those spirits that wa^e war on human peace of mind, and have 
compelled me to utter such stale compliments in the hearing of 
one who so holds my affections, who hzis been so kind to me, and 
is so utterly adorable.’’ 

Pluto . . . Artemis . . . the immortal gods . . . the spirits that 
^age war on human peace of mind ... It was this dead and 
vanished self that the author of Swann was later to ridicule in the 
character of Bloch. 

Even at this early age he astonished his young friends by his 
precocity. The most intelligent among them felt confusedly that 
^ From Alfred Dupont's collection. 
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they were in the presence of a fantastic but undeniable genius. 
When they started, a Retm Verte consisting of a single manuscript 
copy passed round among a group of subscribers, or a multi- 
graphed Revue Lilas, it was to Proust that they turned for contri- 
butions. But his uneasy, his excessive and neurotic affection never 
ceased to amaze them. ‘His boyhood friendships’, says Jacques 
Bmilc-Blanche, ‘were the qpcasion for him of much disenchant- 
ment. A man who played with him as a child has described how 
terrified he felt when Marcel one day came up to him, took him 
by the hand, and declared that what he craved was an affection 
that should be tyrannical and total. Even in those days he pre- 
tended to find in tliose about him all the sublimer \ irtucs, though, 
in the secrecy of his heart, he judged all individuals at their true 
worth. People like Proust arc fated to be lonely. . . 

Ilis odd humility (product of a desire to please) shocked his 
friends. *I could never be so presumptuous as to compare Snyself 
to you’ — he wrote to Robert Dreyfus, his junior by one year. 
‘This lone’, -ernarks the latter, ‘irritated and bewildered his best 
friends. Nor were they less surprised by his touchine<>s . . .’ 
‘Why’, asked Marcel, ‘should Daniel Hales y, after bthasing in 
what amounted to an cMremcly friendly fashion, suddenly decide 
to have nothing more to do willi me, let me sec it only too clearly, 
and then, four weeks later when wc ^vere no linger on spe.iking 
terms, go out of his way to say “good morning”? Then there's that 
Bi/et cousin of his. ^\ by should he utter the Iricndlicst sentiments, 
only, from then on, to ha\c e\cn less to do with me? What are 
they after? Do they want to wash th^'ii hands of me. mystif\ me — 
or what? I had thought thev wcic so chardfuing. . . 

This theme of ‘charm’ had the effect of irritating the young 
critics who set out to pass judgment on him. Bemg themselves 
a great deal more aggressive than he was, they thought his sensi- 
bility affected. When he used worcL like ‘tenderness’, which quite 
genuinely evoked in his mind tlic sweet and distinguished atmo- 
sphere in which he had spent his childhood, he merely aroused 
feelings of suspicion and exasperation among his schoolfellows. 
To judge from the way he spoke, he w as prepared to make sacri- 

'Jacques Kmilc-Blanche, Souiernts sta Proust ^Rexue Ilcbd ^niadaiie^ 

July 2 1st, 1928). 
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fices of a kind that no one dreamed of asking of him, sacrifices that 
.nothing but love between the sexes could possibly justify. They 
felt all at sea. ‘Most human beings are put out of countenance by 
those monsters of our species whom the world knows as artists . . .’ 
adds Blanche: ‘Very few of the Condorcet youngsters can have 
found much to please them in the compliments lavished on them 
by young Proust, or in the subjects which he liked to discuss.’ 

Those of his friends, like the Hal^vys, who could appreciate the 
beauty of the language that he used habitually, and ‘the resources 
of a memory which never failed him and had been nourished on 
reading of a kind that most of us no longer indulged in’, were 
disconcerted by the pomposity of lus manners, by the way in 
which he kissed their mothers’ hands, by the gifts of flowers and 
chocolates with which this stripling overwhelmed ‘nice, simple 
women who were unaccustomed to being treated in that way’. 
Enenfies of frivolity in any form, they were surprised to find that 
the ‘World’ attracted him, that he was avid for details about some 
member of the Jockey-Club met in the house of Laure Hayman, 
his great-uncle’s mistress with whom he sometimes went about. 
Already he ‘was pondering in a mood of feverish excitement the 
problem of making an entry into aristocratic society and taking it 
by storm’. Much later his critics accused him of being a snob, 
which was unfair*, because the Proust of A la Recherche du temps 
perdu had got far beyond that stage, and viewed the great world 
only in the light of an admirable museum in which historical and 
zoological specimens are preseryed. Certainly in the days of his 
youth the aesthetes of tlie^ycce Condorcet were thoroughly 
disconcerted by his ‘vdcakness for a title’. 

His school work, however, did not suffer from such dissipation 
as he was guilty of. When reading literature, he had two different 
teachers, and their influence upon him was complementary. 
Monsieur Cucheval was a ‘typical schoolmaster’ — unpolished 
crude, sharp-tongued, talkative and highly flavoured. ‘Don’t 
think a boy’s a fool because he goes out of his way to talk “stupid”, 
and is impervious to exquisite pattemings of words and rhythms. 
In every other way he may be a thoroughly sound fellow, and a 
blessed relief from all the other fools who are for ever turning fine 
phrases. A cha^ like that is a pure delight’ (sound Combray 
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common sense). The other, Maxime Gaucher, literary critic of 
La Ram Blanche, was a liberal-minded man of great charm, who 
at once became devoted to Proust, let him show up compositions 
which had nothing whatever to do with the subject set, and 
actually made him read them aloud to the class which expressed 
its opinion of them with boos and cheers. ‘The result of all this 
was til at at the end of Iwo months a dozen young asses were 
writing decadent prose, that Cucheval was convinced of my 
deleterious influence, that 1 had produced a state of civil-war in 
the class-rooms, and that a great many of the boys regarded me 
as a poseur. Fortunately, this condition of aflairs lasted only for 
those two months, though even four weeks later Cucheval was 
saying: “//«7/ get through all right, because with him it was 
all my eye. But he’ll be responsible for fifteen others being 
ploughed 

One day, when a school inspection was taking place, Gaucher 
asked Proust to read one of his essays to Eugene Manuel. That 
mediocre* j. ‘"t was much incensed and said: 

‘Isn’t there some boy at the bottom of the class who can write 
in a more limpid and correct style?’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Gaucher, ‘none of my boys writes copy-book 
French.’* 

As a matter of fact, Proust was already a critic of no inconsider- 
able talent. 

Here is one of his ‘Essays’. Gaucher had set his pupils to com- 
ment on a passage in Sainte-B^uve: 

To be a passionate lover of CorruiHe one must be no enemy to a certain 
amount of ‘bravura'. To feel passionate %ve for Ii<uine is to run the 
risk of having, to excess, what we, in France, call ‘taste', a quality 
that may, at times, be highly distasteful. 

The creations of poetry and of literature are never the out- 
come of pure thought. They are, in addition, the expression 
of a personality which differs with each artist, and takes on 
something of his individuality. So long as the writer is 
influenced, though not carried away, by temperament, so 
long as he submits to the highest dictates of his art (sometimes 

* Quoted by Robert Dreyi IIS in his ^ommirs sue Maml Proust (Oraaset, Vatu, igi6). 
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called ‘rules’), while, at the same time, imparting to them his 
own peculiar force of mind — that novelty of approach which 
is his alone ~ he may be said to be at the summit of his 
powers. He writes le Cid, he writes Andronuxque, and, by 
giving expression to the highest that is in him, seems to be 
the spokesman of the very spirit t>f mankind. But sometimes 
at the beginning, sometimes at tha end, of his career, before 
he knows, or when he has forgotten, how to discipline his indi- 
vidual tendencies, it is them, and them only, that he voices. 
Instead of sensitive, he is elegantly precious. The heroic, 
over-sti**ssed, shows as extravagance. Prior to Andromaque he 
can write only Les Frhes Ennemis, and, later, incapable of 
producing a second Cid, declines from Agfsilas to Attila. The 
very quality which once gave charm, life and newness to his 
work, is seen, ^vhen unduly magnified, as the error of his 
geifius, the cause of his decadence. But is he not most him- 
self at that precise moment when, not yet assured of perfec- 
tion, he has failed to fuse what is most original in his gift with 
the beauties of the art he practises? Do not those whose love 
is greater than their power of detached admiration, who 
praise Corneille and R.acine, not so much as great writers, 
but because one of them discovered a new subtlety of the 
exquisite, the other a new aspect of the sublime, find a peculiar 
pleasure in those works of a given poet which display most 
, clearly both his qualities and his defects, in which he no longer 
softens, no longer (modifies), no longer keeps them subordinate, 
no longer fuses them wth tlje totality of his art^ When that hap- 
pens, is not the image of the adored author then imprinted upon 
the charmed sensibility of the disciple, at once more accurate, 
narrower, more personal? Does not his Corneille show as rather 
too proud, his Racine as too subtle? It is, no doubt, in the light of 
such exaggerated deference that Sainte-Beuve’s statement is 
to be understood. I do not believe for a moment that what 
he meant was that the Tragedies of Corneille exhibit too 
much bravura, or the Tragedies of Racine ‘too much sensi- 
bility’. He can scarcely have meant that those qualities are 
to be regarded as being the characteristic defects of their less 
successful compositions. It is more probable that, when he 
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committed himself to that judgment, he was thinking in 
particular of those fervent admirers of both poets who are 
more 'cornelian’ than Corneille, more fascinated by Quinault 
than by Racine, and inclined to value, to wer-value, the 
blemishes of both. But if the works in which personality is 
seen in so extreme a form that it becomes a caricature of sensi- 
bUity or of tiu heroic in Corneille, in Racine, or in both, or, 
perhaps wc should say, if the extreme expression of them- 
selves which devoted admirers have drawn from their 
artistic practice, produces an appearance of bravura or of 
preciosity, is it not because these things are potentiaUy present 
even in their masterpieces, are, as it were, foreshadowed as 
an end to which the natural bent of their minds will uld- 
mately lead them? When Clim^ne tests Rodrigue so highly, 
we are left in no doubt, it is true, about the genuineness of 
her moral scruples — scruples which are not, perhaps, a^vays 
sufficiently present in Corneille’s later work — but do we not 
feel tl..*l produc' . rather too many of them, that, to use 
an Army phiase, she ‘trots them out on parade* rather too 
much? Why docs she draw back quite so violently when she 
is about to be reunited with her lover, if not because she is 
inspired by tiibat one might call the coquetry of renunciation, 
or because she wants to lead him on to rftakc display of a 
superfluous amount of heroism and constancy? What strong, 
what noble souls arc theirs — but don’t they know it! How 
skilled they are at setting tjieir heroism in the brightest 
possible light, at playin" the cl\|inges on, at wi >ning the 
field of, their noble temperaments, ffrue, wc te being 
bidden by Corneille to watch a high drama of sci uple, but 
what superb variations he pf'rform' on the sent’ments, what 
magnificence of style he introduces! It is as though he were 
taking peculiar delight in unrolling before us, with all the 
glitter of pomp and circumstance, a ‘Pageant of Love and 
Duty*. And if of Racine wc may say that, even when his 
situations are most daring, he never fails by his superb use 
of language to keep the action within the ‘tight discipline of 
propriety’, can we be blamed for thinking that he takes 
rather too much pleasure in doing ’’ that he shows .ather 
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too much ingenuity in the handling of his theme, that he 
sometimes identifies his art to excess with the ozvr>fonnal, the 
ov^-subtle? If our contemporary critics insist so loudly on 
directing our attention to the harsh realism that lies behind 
the Tragedies of Racine, are we entitled to object? Is not 
the fact that we have made this discovery so late in the day 
merely a proof of the loving care with which he smoothed 
and fused the form of his drama? To fail to say at once what 
he has to say, or, rather, to say it witlt a refinement of manner 
which spreads a veil of elegance (of almost sensual delight) 
over the underlying horror; to turn his back on a more direct 
method knowing nothing of complicated half-tones — all this 
may not be habitual with Racine (unless wc wish to regard 
it as his habitual defect), but the fact remains that, in other 
writers, it is the source of a peculiar gfrace which we have 
^rown accustomed to describe — not wholly without justifica- 
tion — as being ‘racinian*. But one can love a great man 
without necessarily excusing, still less adoring, his faults, and 
that kind of love is not the least good nor the least elevated. 
It consists in eschewing the dilettante approach to a great 
writer, in not passing over his faults, as we might pass over 
the faults of a child or an actor: 

Et ce n’est pas, ma sceur, imiter notre mire 
Que de tousser et de cracher comme ellc' 

in not so much identifying his originality with his defects, as 
in seeing in his good qualities the true direction of his genius 
and the law of nis development. If we understand love in 
this sense, we can, indeed, love passionately — and to love 
Racine passionately means, in that case, to love the deepest, 
the tenderest, the most painful and the most sincere of diosc 
intuitions which he brought to the understanding of so 
many charming and martyred existences, just as to love 

^ The actual quotation ironi Les Femmes SavanUs (Act I, scene x) is: 

£t ce n’est point du tout la prendre p>our riiodtle 
Ma sceur, que dc tousser ct de cracher comme elle. 

Marcel was quotira^from memory, and, therefore, inaccurately. It was a habit that 
he never lost. See, xbr instance, in Chronigues, where he misquotes Hugo (pp. 2X9 and 
213); Vigny (p. 915); Baudelaire (p. 217); and Sully Frudhoxnmc (p* 231). 
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GomeUle means to love| in the integrity of its beauty and in 
the unbending quality of its pride, the highest possible realiza- 
tion of an heroic ideal.* < 

Here we have a true foretaste of Proust the writer. In all these 
four large foolscap pages, he never once breaks off to start a new 
paragraph. Such ‘runnine on’ is not, with him, an affectation. 
It is his way of expressing the unbroken flow of his thought. The 
‘cutting up into lengths’ imposed by educational tradition, may 
be useful, but it is artificial, and he will have none of it. Maxime 
Gaucher was right in thinking that this critical fragment gave 
evidence of an astonishing maturity of mind. This impression is 
confirmed by the ‘Sketches’ which Proust contributed to the 
school magazine, the Revue Lilas: ‘What horror can reside in 
familiar things as one lies awake before the night is old, with, 
overheard, someone playing waltzes, and in the next room the 
nerve-rack’ng clatter of crockery . . . Thin pencils of moonlight 
strike through scarce-perceptible gaps in the red cui tains and turn 
the room-walls blue ... I open the window to take one last look 
at the sweet, wild, round-cheeked face of my darling moon. Then 
I close it. I go to bed. The lamp, set on a small table cl(»se beside 
my pillow, in a litter of glasses and bottles, of cool drinks and 
slim books in pi<,cioub bindings, of lelte.s tha^ tell of friendship 
and of love, casts a dim light into the corners of my library. 
Hour of all hours divine! Not mine the power to overcome 
nature or familiar things, but at least 1 can consecrate them. I 
have draped them in the garmeftt of my spirit, turning them to 
emblems of something that is secrct^nd -i^erb. . . . 

It is rare to find so much mystical impressionism in schoolboy 
of fifieen. No less remarkable is the following letter, written to 
Robert Dreyfus during the summer holidays of i8d8: 

I am quite sure that what we take to be the interpretation by 
ourselves of this or that character is, actually, nothing but 
the effect of associated ideas . . . Suppose, for instance, that 
in real life, or in some work of literature, you arc shown the 
spectacle of a man shedding tears over the misfortune of 
another. Now, ju.st because, whenever you have seen anybody 

* Unpublished text in the possession oS P '-ssor Henri Mondor. 
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crying from sheer pity, it so happens that the person in ques* 
don has been good, gentle and sensirive, your natural deduc- 
tion is that this man, too, is sensitive, good, etc. For our 
interpretation of a character is based only on certain leading 
features of which we have knowledge,' and we assume that 
these features imply others. But such' interpretation is, in 
fact, pure guesswork. For this reason it is that Coquelin, 
faced by the fact of Alceste’s avoidance of his fellow-men, 
jumps to the conclusion that the reason for such avoidance 
is that he is actuated by an ill-humour which is both crabbed 
and comic, whereas Worms secs in the same character a noble 
contempt of base passions. Similarly, in real life. Hal^vy 
completely boycotts me, and goes out of his way to make me 
realize that he is doing so on purpose; then, a month later, 
comes up to me and says ‘good-moming*. Now, among the 
rtlany different persons of whom I am composed, one is an 
excessively romantic gentleman who, though rarely vocal, 
remarks on this occasion. ‘He’s doing it to tease you, to 
amuse himself, to put you to the test, and then, later, regrets 
his behaviour because he does not want to be estranged from 
you altogether.’ This ‘me’ represents Halcvy in the light of 
a whimsical friend who wants to know me. But another, and 
more aggressive ‘me’ — whom 1 like very much better — 
points out that the truth is really simpler; that Halevy 
finds me insufferable, that tlic warmth of my responses 
appears to his own, much more level-headed, nature, 
at first absurd and ulti^pately boring; that he wants me to 
realize how ‘clinghig’ he finds me, and how anxious he is to 
be quit of me. Only when he is quite sure that I shall not 
force my presence on him, docs he venture to address me. 
The ‘me’ in question docs not know whctlicr this trivial 
action is inspired by pity, indifference, or a spirit of modera- 
tion. What he does know is that it is completely unimpt)rtant 
and not worth worrying about. 

Reading this, we are filled with admiration for the subtlety of 
the analysis, and with amazement that so young a boy should be 
so complex. 
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His ‘Philosophy* year (1888*89) period of his greatest 

intellectual enrichment. About this time a form of ‘immanent 
immaterialism’ was taking the place of the materialism preached 
by Taine and Berthclot. Alain was finding Lagneau’s lectures on 
Plato and Spinoza as refreshingly definite as black ink on white 
paper. Lachclier, FouiUce and Boutroux were clearing the ground 
for the coming of Bergson* Proust had the good fortune to sit 
under Darlu (‘a good brain’ said Anatole France of him, and the 
words might have the air of damning with faint praise, were it not 
for the fact that Darlu had said precisely the same Of France). 
This man from the south, warm-blooded, sarcastic and with a 
gift for pricking his pupils’ minds awake, performed the remark- 
able conjuring-trick — according to Fernand Gregh — of pro- 
ducing philosophy from the top hat which stood on his desk and 
always served him by way of an example whenever he needed 
some material object for purposes of demonstration. ‘Product of 
a diseased brain — Sganarelle philosophy’ was Darlu’s comment 
on an csr,ay v»*i< •• shown up by the top boy of his class. But his 
influence on Proust was deep and lasting. In his course of lectures 
on the reality of the external world, he treated his subject so 
poetically tliat Proust was al)le, later, to ‘incorporate in his novel 
a whole world >i thought, and even a stvle, which, till then, had 
been the special preserve and method of the philosophers . . . ’* 
Proust, when he was older, read Renouvier, Boutroux and Berg- 
son, but he never ceased to regard Darlu as lus master, and it was 
Darlu who set in motion that Iqpg-drawn-out meditation on the 
unreality of the sensible world, on^emory and on the problem 
of time, which is known to us as *A la iteokerche du te -s perdu'. 

There is still in existence a letter written by Madame Adrien 
Proust to her son who, presumably, had left school before the 
ceremony of prize-giving took place. ‘Ze pauvre hup has not got 
much to show in the way of school rewards. He failed to win 
any prizes, except a second in maths, but got an honourable 
mention for general excellence, another honourable mention for 
philosophy, and a third for physics. Fortunately, he is taking it 
all very calmly. I met the Head-Master, Monsieur Jallu, and he 
said: “Your son can rest assured that his Professor thinks very 

* Albert Tbibaud' 
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highly of him. I had a long talk about him with Darlu, who 
spoke glowingly of his abilities!” . . Madame Proust must have 
been ill-informed, because the prize-list of the Lyc^e Gondorcet 
for the year in question shows that Marcel won the Prize 
Honour for Philosophy. 

She was, just then, staying with her uncle at Auteuil. Marcel 
was at Fontainebleau with a friend. ,The letters of both mother 
and son are full of references to what they have been reading. ‘I 
have just sent you a parcel containing Curi de Campagtu, Ckouatts, 
Julius Caesar — all of them lib. cop’ {which was their way of referring 
to lAbrary Copies), ‘Be sure to bring them all back. I ‘send you a 
thousand kisses, the accumulated love of a whole week. Look 
after yourself, dear boy . . She herself was reading Loti, S^vign<% 
Musset {Fantasio, Les Caprices de Marianne), and CJeorge Sand’s 
Mauprat. Marcel shared his mother’s enthusiasm for Sand’s 
prose *- ‘which breathes the very essence of goodness and moral 
distinction’ — and for Tolstoy’s novels. About other authors they 
did not see eye to eye: ‘I am not going to say anything about 
what I am reading, my dear, because I am deep in Madame du 
Deffand, and I know that you have a poor opinion of the eigh- 
teenth century. . . .’ 

She brooded over him from a distance. Madame Adrien Proust to 
her son: ‘Have you* been doing any work? What time do you get 
up? . . . and go to bed? . . . Pauvre loup, I have no liking for arid 
natures, yet am reduced to wishing yours to be such rathci than 
to sec you in the grqj of an excessive melancholy. “Can you not, 
sir, reduce it to silence?” — not your melancholy, for that is only 
too eloquent, but yonfself. ^Vhat you most ne^ is to grow a 
protective skin over your heart, that it may not be too easily 
hurt, too sensitive . . .’ Marcel Proust to kis mother: ‘My sweet, 
darling mother: I got up early this morning and went into the 
woods with Loti. Darling, what a fool I was not to do that before; 
I shall certainly do it a lot in future. As soon as I got under the 
trees it was lovely, all cool and sunlit, and I laughed aloud from 
sheer happiness, though there w'as no one with me; it was a 
pleasure just to breathe, to feel, to move my limbs. I felt as I used 
to feel at Treport, or at Illiers that year when I was busy with 
Augustin Thien y — much, much happier than when 1 used to 
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go walking with Robert. Lt Manage de LoH increased my sense of 
well-being — gave me the same sort of feeling 1 have when I have 
been drinking tea. I read it lying in the grass by the small lake 
which was violet in the shadows, with gleams of sunshine here and 
there which set a sparkle on the trees and water. Dans Vitincelle- 
ment et U charm de I'heure. I understood, or, rather, felt, what a 
wealth of sensations is expres^d by that delightful line of Leconte 
de Lisle. You see, I always come back to him. . . 

1 1 

FROM SCHOOLBOY TO DANDY 

Strong though the intimacy was between mother and son, their 
ways of life quickly diverged. Madame Adrien found no pleasure 
in the gre<it world, and knew it scarcely at all. The Prousts of 
Illiers had done no more than graft a country family on to her 
own Hebr''\' ♦''ck. Dr. Proust, who was well on the way to 
becoming one of the high priests of official medicine, dreamed of 
one day offering his candidature to the Academic des Sciences 
Morales, and did his best to maintain such contacts as might be 
useful to him. Bui his wife very often let him go to parties without 
her, and when important dinners were in the wind his sons used 
to watch with admiring eyes while he adjusted the red ribbon of 
a Commander of the Legion under his white tie. 

Ever since his boyhood Marcel had shown a liking for Society, 
a liking that ultimately became one of the necessities of his being. 
Some of his school friends, Jacques Baigg^res and /aston de 
Gaillavet, for instance, had young mothers who did m ich enter- 
taining. In their houses he had made the acquaintance of Made- 
leine Lemaire whose studio, at that tigie, was the meeting-place 
of a ‘salon*. His friend, Jacques Bizet, introduced him to his 
mother who, before her marriage, had been Genevieve Hale\>, 
the daughter of Fromenthal HaMvy, the composer of La Juive. 
She was the widow of the composer of Carmen, and had taken as 
her second husband a rich lawyer called Emile Stratis. Madame 
Straus at forty-three was still beautiful, with her warm, brown 

' Unpublished letters: b> courtesy of Madam' O^rard Mante-Prous' 
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gipsy eyes, and a gracefulness that 'had about it something 
primitive, oriental emd melancholy*. Though she was not a woman 
of any great culture, she appealed to Proust by reason oT her 
charm, her waywardness, her ‘wit’, and of her letters which he 
rariier daringly compared to those of Madame de S6dgnd. ‘Above 
all, she was deliciously feminine. Her mind, which Proust immor- 
talized by borrowing it for Madame de Guermantes, was a mixture 
of common sense and of a sort of iSickering and surprised gaiety 
which made it possible for her to say the most impossible things 
with an air of complete innocence. She had a whimsical fancy, 
and, in that, resembled her cousin, Ludovic Haldvy. Her mockery 
was unforced and kindly, her logic quite unpredictable . . . 
Nobody admired her more than did Monsieur Straus who, to 
that extent, and to that extent Only, served as a model for the 
Due de Guermantes.’* To Madame Straus the schoolboy Marcel 
Proust paid a respectful and symbolic homage. He smothered her 
with flowers, actual as well as figurative, and begged her not to 
think that his love for her had grown less just because, for some 
days, he was unable to send her chrysanthemums. ‘The fact is, 
as Mademoiselle Lemaire can tell you, that I walk every morning 
with Laure Hayman, and frequently take her out to luncheon — 
which costs so much that I have nothing left over for flowers. 
Indeed, except for a sixpenny bunch of poppies for Madame 
Lemaire, I don’t think I have sent any to anyone since my last 
gift to you.’ He long continued to overwhelm her with fantastic 
offers of service. ‘If, Madame, I could do anything to oblige you — 
deliver a letter in Stockholm or in Napl|||||, or do whatever you 
might like to ask of n%e 1 ^ould be the happiest of mortals . . .’ 
Sincore though his pretty compliments were, he never deceived 
himself. The devoted ‘page’ might pretend to be in love, but he 
knew that his ‘lady* and protectress attached no more importance 
to his play-acting than he did himself. On one occasion he wrote 
her a very shrewd letter to which he referred as *The Truth about 
Madame Straus’: 

I thought at first that you cared only for beautiful objects, 

and had a deep understanding of them, — only to realize 
* Fbbrand GaxoH, L’Jge d'Or (GnuMt, Farii, 1947}. 
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later tibat they mean nothing to you. Then I thought that 
you cared for 'people*, only to reaUze that th^ mean nothing 
to you. I think now tBat you care only for a cert^ way of 
living which serves to set off, not so much your intelligence 
as your temperament, not so much your temperament as your 
tact, not so much your tact as your clothes. You are, in fact, 
a person who cares for |jhis way of Hvmg more than for any* 
thing else — and who Imows how to charm. And, because 
you know how to charm, you mustn't laugh at me and think 
that I love you the less. To prove that the very reverse is 
the case ... 1 shall send you still lovelier flowers. You will 
be annoyed, Madame, because you do not smile upon those 
sentiments which lead me to sign myself in ecstatic pain, 

De Votre Indifference Souveraine 
Le plus respectueux serviteur. . . . 

But he remained the humble slave of his Dear Lady Disdain, 
and made u** of many of the traits of the kindly egotist when he 
came to create the Duchesse de Guermantes. Oriane’s red slippers 
had their origin (as is proved by a dedicatory inscription which 
he wrote in one of the volumes) in an incident of which Madame 
Straus was the her* inc. 

Laure Hayman, that strange courtesan colqpred with preci- 
osity’, doted on the young Proust, took him with her everywhere, 
and called him ‘Mon petit Marcel’ or ‘Mon petit Saxe psycho- 
logique*. When Paul Bourget made her tlie heroine of his novel 
Gladys Harvey, she gavai^arcel a dbpy, bound in the flowered silk 
from one of her own pRticoats. He £ked to tell !>• m get how 
much he admired the book, and Bourget replied as fo ows: 

This young Marcel of yours — this Saxe psychologiquc, as 
you call him — must be a really delightful creature, if I can 
judge of him from the letter which you so very graciously 
sent me. His comment on tlie passage in Gladys referring to 
Jacques Molon, proves that he has a mind whicli is capable of 
thinking about what he reads, and his enthusiasm warms my 
heart. Please tell hiiii that 1 look forward to having the great 
pleasure of meeting him as soon as 1 have finished the piece 
of work to which 1 am at present harnessed. His fathei gave 
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him three pieces of advice, and you a fourth. To these I am 
going to add a Mb: never to let bis love for letters die. A 
time will come when he will no longer love my boolcs, be- 
cause, at present, he loves them to excess. Claude Larcher 
knows only too well that when one loves too much, one is on 
the point of ceasing to love at all. But let him never cease 
from loving that beauty of art at which 1^ guesses, and for 
which he seeks through the medium of iny unworthy self. 
And though this advice, coming to him from the mouth, of a 
Delilah, will sound somewhat ironic, tell him to work hard 
and develop what his charming intelligence already bears 
within it. . . . ^ 

What a very strange young man he must have been at that time! 
Like the Narrator of his own novel, he seems to have been of no 
specific age. Are we to think of him as a ehild or as an adolescent? 
Impossible to tell. ‘There was a great deal more in him of the 
schoolboy he had so recently ceased to be than of the dandy he 
wished to become. During his years at the Condorcct he was 
very much the “young gentleman”, with his butterfly collars and 
a flower in his buttonhole. At a later period he went in for pale 
green ties, loosely knotted, baggy trousers and a frock-coat with 
voluminous skirtf. He carried a malacca cane which he had a 
way of twirling whenever he stooped to pick up a dropped glove 
(his gloves were pearl-grey with black stitching, and were always 
cruntpled and dirt^), or was eijgaged in putting on or taking off 
its fellow. He was for ever }|eaving odd gloves .about, and would 
implore their return by post in return for a new pair or for half 
a dozen new pairs, which he liked to present as a tliank-offering 
to anyone who would be kind enough to find his strays for him. 
The same thing was constantly happening to his umbrellas, 
which would get themselves left in cabs or in the halls of his 
fnends’ houses. No matter how dilapidated they might be, he 
continued to use them when his appeal for their return was 
answered, though he invariably bought the friend in question a 
new one at Verdier’s. His top-hats very soon took on tlie appear- 
ance of hedgehogs or skye-terriers, as a result of being brushed the 
* From a letw in the possonion of Daniel Hal#vy. 
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wrong way, or rubbed agaimt the darts or furs o£ his driving- 
companions. Most of them came from Binder*s. . . . 

In the portrait which Blanche painted of him he appears as a 
young man with rather too large a head and wonde^l eyes, ‘a 
liquid eye, brown in colour with golden lights . . . One’s attention 
was riveted by its expression, in which a melancholy bred of his 
contemplation of the world, sseemed to swim m a medium of lively 
malice. The blank stare of complete indifference which he could 
suddenly assume at will, would show the golden flicker of a fervour 
which came from brooding on infinite perspectives*. His hair was 
black, thick and always unruly. His ties were rather too light in 
colour, and he sported an orchid in his buttonhole. There was, 
in his appearance, a mixture of the dandified and the limp which 
reminded one, for a brief moment, of Oscar Wilde. *A Neapolitan 
prince in a novel by Bourget’, was Grcgh’s description of hun. • 

He was fully aware of his own beauty. On summer even- 
ings, c*n LL way out to dine, he would derive an exquisite 
pleasure from sauntering along the streets, a light, unbuttoned 
overcoat revealing his starched shirt-front, and a flower in his 
button-hole — the ‘smart’ flower in those days was always a 
white camellia. It gave him intense delight to see in the eyes 
of those he passed a gleam of admiration for his adolescent 
grace. In this self-satisfaction there was something of a young 
man’s fatuous conceit, and a tiny pinch of that ‘sense of evil’ 
which even at eighteen be already possessed, and from which, 
later, he was to draw much inspiration. Sometimes he would 
exaggerate his natural grace by an assumed aflfect ion. But 
his mannerisms were never crude, just as the flatteries of 
which he was so lavish, and the exaggerated e>q>ressions of 
friendship which were typical of him, never lacked intelli- 
gence. We, his familiars, went so far as to invent a verb — to 
proustijy — which we used when we wanted to describe an 
attitude of rather too self-conscious concern for others, which 
found expression in an interminable and delicious parade of 
what would, populaily, have been known as ‘chichi’. . . .• 

^ jArQ,uu £mile-Bianciie, Souvenirs sur Moffel Proust (Revue Hcbdomadaire, July 
aiit, 1938). 

' Fernand Grech, L'Age d'Or, p. i6t. 
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Even those whom he very often irritated eiyoyed meeting him, 
because he was so far more intelligent and amusing than most 
people. 

lliough he played the part of cavaliere servente, cajoling and 
talkative, to many women, though he was a Chcrubino who found 
pleasure in the frou-frou of silk skirts and was passionately 
curious about everything that had to do with feminine toilettes^ 
he was later to confess to Gide that he had ‘never had any but a 
platonic feeling for women, and had known the meaning of love 
only with other men'. Tied to his mother’s apron-strings as he 
was, and modest to excess, it must have meant agony to him when 
first he discovered his possession of those instincts which he, no 
less than other people, regturded as abnormal and criminal. I 
give below the rough draft of a passage from his unpublished Note- 
books^ which he was to use later, much revised, and in a slightly 
different form, for his novel. It describes how a taste for senti- 
ment<d inversion can take root in a pure heart: 

One who, for a long time, has failed to realize that his desire 
is not for women, leaning with a friend over some book of 
poetry or some collection of bawdy pictures, will press closely 
to him, convinced that this craving for physical contact is 
bred of a shaVed desire for women. Men of this kind, fully 
conscious of what they feel in the presence of those various 
delineations of love which thev find alike in literature, in 
art, in history and in religion, fail to see that the bodily shapes 
in which they incamata their emotions are quite different 
from those imagined by their friends. They interpret their 
feelings in their ovm special way, and, becaasc of this con- 
fusion of mind, derive nourishment for their vice from the 
romanticism of Sir Walter Scott, the subtleties of Baudelaire, 
the idea of Honour preached by medieval Cluvalry, the 
melancholy of mysticism, the purity of form achieved by the 
sculptors of Greece and the painters of Italy, so that they 
await the coming of Rob Roy with all the excitement of 
Diana Vernon, and persuade themselves that they are tike 
everybod) else, because they find an eclio of their melancholy, 
their scruples and their disenchantment in Sully Prudhonpne 
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and in Musset Nevertheless, some instinct warns them to 
keep silent about their sufferings, so that they are like the 
kleptomaniac who is as yet unaware of his unfortunate 
tendency, and hides his weakness — the better 'to exploit 
it 

Throughout the years oi^his youth he pretended that he was 
strongly attracted by women, and actually may have been. 
But he has himself pointed out that inverts, the better to protect 
themselves against those who are hostile to their manner of life, 
and from motives, too, of prudence, habitually wear a mask. 
‘The walls and mirrors of their rooms are hidden beneath a dis- 
play of pictured actresses. They write verses — “I dote on Chloe 
in despair — She is divine as she is fair I love none other any- 
where . . .” Who knows but what those photographs of women 
are not the beginnings of hypocrisy?* 

Elsewhere in the Notebooks he puts forward, as a sorry excuse, 
the theorj' trii-c .vhat oth<*»’s call aberration may, after all, be per- 
fectly natural — ‘especially among young people, because of 
certain female characteristics which may sometimes persist until 
a relatively late age, like those embryonic organs which disappear 
with the coming of maturity, or like that indetermination of 
feeling that finds expression in mere vague ecstasies of affection, 
which is fixated on a beloved object before the effects of sublima- 
tion or of functional specialization have made themselves felt*. 
He illustrates his meaning with a reference to the ‘ridiculous fact 
that there are times when one commits an act whic^ is directly 
at odds with those of which one is Itabiiu^ly capaoi He was 
already speaking with pity of that unhappy race of .nen ‘who 
have to deny themselves, as something foul, what, in fact, is the 
innocent source of all their happiness. They are sons without 
mothers, because to their mothers they must lie their whole life 
long, even at the last moment when they close their eyes in 
death . . .’ There can be little doubt that a conflict between 
filial affection and the claims o^ inverted love filled his mind with 
confusion during the years of his young manhood. 

Massis is fully justified in thinking that Proust, at this time, was 

* Unpublished. 
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filled with a pathetic desire ‘to make himself a better man, to 
prove his worth, to achieve something praiseworthy’, and that his 
heart, which was naturally susceptible to feelings of pity and 
gentleness, was not always averse to ideas of moral duty.* I would 
go further and say that it never was. ‘It may be’, wrote Proust, 
‘that only genuinely vicious persons are capable of feeling the 
moral problem in its full intensity. ^ To this problem the artist 
finds a solution, not in terms of his individual life, but in ^ose 
of a more generalized and literary kind. Just as the great doctors 
of the Church often began their careers — though with no loss to 
their essential goodness — by making acquaintance with the sins 
of their fellow men, and, from the knowledge thus acquired, 
achieved their own personal sanctity, so tloes it often happen that 
great artists, even when their natures are essentially evil, may 
learn from their very vices to recognize the existence of a general 
moral law . . .’ The forbidden passions portrayed in Proust’s 
books are redolent of remorse and shame. What a profound 
change must have come over him when he was about twenty,^ 
can be seen if we read the answers he then made to the same 
questionnaire as that presented to him at the age of thirteen. 
This second version reveals, as yet, not hardness or bitterness, but 
spiritual anguish, latent remorse, an insatiable craving for 
tenderness Md atdesire to be swept off his feet by the strength of 
his instincts. 

Tour most marked characteristic? 

A craving to be loved, or,*to be more precise, to be caressed 
and spoiled rathqt than'to be admired. 

The quality you most like in a man? 

Feminine charm. 

The quality you most like in a woman? 

A man’s virtues, and frankness in friendship. 

What do you most value in your friends? 

Tendemrs*^ provided they possess a physical charm which 
makes their tenderness worth having. 
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What is jour prindpal defect? 

Lack of understanding; weakness of will. 

What is jour favourite occupation? 

Loving. 

What is jour dream of happiness? 

Not, 1 fear, a very elev&ted one. 1 really haven’t the courage 
to say what it is, and, if 1 did, 1 should probably destroy it 
by the mere fact of putting it into words. 

Whatf to jour mind, ivould be the greatest of misfortunes? 

Never to have known my mother or my grandmother. 

What would jou like to be? 

Myself — as those whom 1 admire w'ould like me to b^ 

In what country would jou like to live? 

One where certain tlimgs that 1 want would be realized — and 
where feelings of tenderness would always be reciprocated. 
[Proust has underlined the last half of this sentence.] 

What is jour favouiite colour^ 

Beauty lies not in colours but in their barmony. 

What is jour favourite Jlouiet? 

Hers — but, apart from thatf — all. 

What is jour Javourite bird? 

The swallow. 

Who are jour favourite prose writers ' 

At the moment, Anatole France and Pierre Loti. 

Who are jour favourite poets? 

Baudelaire and Alfred de Vigny. 

Who is jour favourite hero of fiction? 

Hamlet. 
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U'ko are your fasomte hermuts of ficHoh? 

PhMre [crossed out by Proust] B^ibiice. 

Who are your favourite composers? 

Beethoven, Wagner, Shuhmann [^V]. 

Who are your favourite painters? 

Leonardo da Vinci, Rembrandt. 

Who are your heroes in reeU life? 

Monsieur Darlu, Monsieur Boutroux. 

Who are your favourite heroines of HsUny? 

Cleopatra. 

What pre your favourite names? 

1 have only one at a time. 

What is it that you most £slike? 

My own worst qualities. 

WiuU historical characters do you most despise? 

I am not sufficiently educated to say. 

What event in mlitaiy histoiy do you most admire? 

My own enlistoent as a volunteer! 

What reform do you most admir^ 

[Marcel IVoust has left this question unanswered.] 

Whetf nakaal gift would you most likoHo possess? 

Will-power and irresistible charm. 

How would you like to die? 

A better man than I am, and much beloved. 

What is your preset^ state of mind? 

Annoyanu. at having had to think about myself in order to 
answer these questions. 
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To what faults dojm feel most indulgait? 

Those that 1 understand [the word is underlined by Proust]. 

What isj>our motto? 

I prefer not to say — for fear it might bring me ill-luck.* 


Ill 

THE AWKWARD WARRIOR 

He entered the army in i88g, before he was due for service, 
so as to profit from the ‘Volimtary System’ (abolished the follow- 
ing year) under which he would have to do only one year with 
the colours. He was posted to the 76th Regiment of Infantry, 
stationed at Orlc2ins where, thanks to the fact that he was blessed 
with a colonel who was ‘intelligent’, or, in other words, susceptible 
to civihan influences and not unaffected by letters of introduction, 
he did not suffer unduly from the difference bet^^een life at 
home and life in barracks. There exists a rather pathetic photo- 
graph in which he is depicted as a slovenly ‘footslogger’, wearing 
an overcoat several sizes too large for him, and a peaked ‘kepi’ 
perched like a flower-pot above his ‘Persian prince’ e>es. To 
Robert de Billy, the future ambassador, at that time doing his 
military service with the artillery at Orleans, Proust’s bearing and 
speech seemed far from military. ‘He had large, questioning eyes, 
and his maimer of talking was both subtle ap ’ engaging. He 
used to speak to me about Monsieur DarlU;yWhc nad taught him 
philosophy at the Condorcet, and the noble sentiments that seemed 
to have been bandied about tipthin the precincts of tliat Right- 
Bank academy, struck me — the ex-modem-side student of poor 
old Louis-le-Grand — as probab^ worthy of scorn, though 
possibly sublime. . . .’ 

In the instructional platoon, Proust was seventy-third out of 
s^'venty-four. The precocious schoolboy was not exactly a 
brillizint soldier. 

^ Les Corpulences de Sahm^ published by £.r>aieur-Damby, 19 Riu de Bou]::gogne, 
Pans. This copy is the property of Mr. Edwtti ' Waterman. 
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Still he did not complain, and expr^ed himself as feeling some 
suiprise at finding how well, on the whole, he stood the life. 


Marcel Proust to his father [September 23 rd, i 88 g] am 

far from imwell (stomach apart) and not even a prey to that 
general mood of gloom of which my absence from home this 
year might, so easily, be regarded as — if not the cause, at 
least the occasion, and, therefore, the excuse . . . But I do 
find great difiiculty in concentrating my mind, in reading, 
in learning by heart and remembering what I have read. I 
have no time for a proper letter. This is just a note to say 
that 1 constantly think of you with affection. No more at 
present, dear Papa. Remember me to the poet, your neigh- 
bour, whose recollection of me would be peculiarly precious, 
and tell Madame Gazalis that 1 am at her feet. You may be 
interested to hear that a number of servant-girls from Gabourg 
seeing in me the traditional “soldier-boy”, have sent me, 
much to the scandal of the Derbaunes, a thousand kisses. I, 
.however, proved false, though the servant-girls have had 
their revenge, and I am punished, if Monsieur Gazalis will 
4II0W me to quote a line from one of the loveliest of his poems 

i “Pour avoir didaigni Us flours de leurs seins nus" Your son, with 

rf **" 6 ’ 

■ MARCEL PROUST* ‘ 



ne Adrien Proust to Marcel: ‘One month’s already gone, 
ig. There are only eleven slices of the cake left for you to 
and of these, on® or two will be consumed on leave. I have 
bought of a way in which you may make the time seem shorter. 
’Put aside eleven slabs of chocolate (you know how fond you arc 
of chocolate), and make up your mind to eat one on the last day 
of every month. You will be siuprised to find how qttickly they 
vanish — and, with them, the months of your exile. . . .’ 

He spent his Sunday leaves in Paris, happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of seeing his friends. He would often on these occasions go 
to the hotise of Madame Arman de Gaillavet, that dominating 
hostess, and Anatole France’s Egeria, whose son, Gaston, had 
* Unpublished: in the possession of Madame Mante-Proust. 
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become one of his b^t frfends, and who carried his ‘charming 
ways’ to the point of seeing him off each Sunday evening by the 
Orleans train. Marcel Proust to Jeanne Pouguet: 'When you re- 
member that, in those days, there were no such things as taxis, 
you will, I think, be really astounded when 1 tell you that he 
invariably drove me to the station on Sunday evenings to catch 
the 7.40 train . . . On one otjpasion he actually went all the way 
with me to Orleans! . . . My feeling of friendship for Gaston was 
terrific . . . He was my sole subject of conversation in the barrack- 
room, and my batman, the corporal, etc., came to think of him as 
a sort of God, so much so, indeed, that one New Year’s day they 
sent him an address conveying their respect!’ 

It was at Madame de Gaillavet’s house that he met Anatole 
France, whose style he much admired, and from whom he 
borrowed more than one characteristic when he came to create 
Bergotte. He had always thought of France as a 'gentle, white- 
haired bard’. When he found himself in the presence of a man 
wit^ >.1 nose ‘like n snail’s shell’, a black chin-tuft and a slight 
stammer, he was disappointed. France, whom he had 'built up, 
drop by drop, like a stalactite, from the limpid beauties of his 
books’, failed to fit his preconceived notion of him as soon as it 
was ncces<'ury to ‘find a place for the snail-shell nose and the black 
chin-tuft’. Nose and chin-tuft forced him to stast again firom the 
beginning. It was disheartening to find that ‘after believing for 
so long that I had been clinging to the tail of a balloon, I found 
myself hanging on to a man with a chin-tuft’, and to feel not at all 
sure that he would be able to soar into the ai> 

‘You, who arc so fond of the things o^ tl. intelligence . . .’ 
France said to him. 

‘I am not at all fond of things of the inte’Hgence, but only of 
life and of movement’, Proust replied. 

In this he was sincere. Intelligence was so natural to him that 
he attached very little value to its activities. What he really 
envied and admired was the grace of those who live instinctively. 
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FIRST STEPS IN THE GREAT WORLD 

He would have liked, when he left the army, to go on with 
his studies. Even as a child he had realized that his true 
vocation was writing, and had ever envisaged the discipline of 
letters as something that was both exigent and exclusive. But he 
adored his parents and would not willingly go against their wishes. 
Dr. Proust was anxious that he should go into diplomacy. 

Marcel Proust to kis father: Dearest father, my hope is that, 
ultimately, I shall be able to return to my literary and 
philosophical studies, for which I believe myself to be fitted. 
But, realizing as 1 do, that with each passing year I am 
•becoming subjected to forms of discipline that are more and 
more practical, I think it a good thing to choose, here and 
now, one of the definite careers you offer. I am prepared to 
work seriously for the Foreign Office examination or for the 
ficole des Chartes — whichever you prefer ... As to the Law, 
I should like it far less than a stockbroker’s office: I know I 
shouldn’t stick it for more than three days! It isn’t that 1 am 
not still coiftunced that any other occupation, other, I mean, 
than literature and philosophy, will be so much time lost. 
But there are degrees of unpleasantness. Never, in my 
gloomiest moments, hav^ I thought that anything could be 
more hideous than to practise as a barrister. In so far as life 
in the embassies may save me from that^ I regard it, if not as 
my vocation, at least as a remedy.’* 

It is interesting to note that, at this period of his life, he regards 
everything other than literature and philosophy as so much time 
lost. But, since filial respect condemned him to lose his time, and 
since the highway to the embassies lay through the Ecole des 
Sciences Polidques, he proceeded to enter that establishment. 
There he found Robert de Billy and Gabriel Trarieux. In their 
compaa^he attended the lectures of Albert Sorel, Albert Vandal 
* Unpubliihed letter in the ponesiion Madame Mante-Proust. 
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and Leroy-BcauUeu. He listened attentively, took no notes and 
scribbled on the virgin page of his exercise-book: 

Vandal exquis, repand son sel, 

Mais qui s’en font, c’est Gabriel, 

Robert, Jean et m6me Marcel, 

Pourtant si gsave d’habitude^ 

Gravity? — no doubt, but frivolity too. To say that is not to 
be guilty of a contradiction in terms. ‘Frivolity is a state of 
mind marked by vehemence.* He enjoyed going to tennis-parties 
with Gaston de Caillavet and his friends at the house on the 
Boulevard Bineau at Neuilly. Delicate health would not allow 
him to play, but his conversational gifts soon formed a circle about 
him, under the trees, of young girls and their not yet middle-aged 
mothers. ‘The refreshments were his department, and he alvfays 
arrived with an enormous box of sweets. When it was hot, he was 
sent oil to a near-by Bar for beer and lemonade. These drinks he 
would carry back, with much groaning, in an awful old basket 
borrowed from the proprietor. Sometimes a ball would drop 
bang in the middle of the cakes, making girk and glasses jump. 
Marcel always maintained that the players did it “outofmischirf, 
and for no good reason. . . .” ’• 

But there may, for all that, have been a perfectly ‘good reason’, 
of which the guilty parties were themselves unconscious — 
Marcel’s charm. Very often his seipibility and his animation got 
on his friends’ nerves. They were f^ntly jtti! us of him and, 
though they intended no harm, had in fact #io . .recise intention 
of any kind, were not averse to bringing discord into the ‘Court 
of Love’ — as they cedlcd the ‘gossip circle’ when they were in 
poetic vein. The game finished, the players would take their 
relaxation ‘within the budding grove’, and there savour, with the 
ladies, Marcel’s prattling. Many years later, referring to a book 
on which he was then working, he wrote to Jeanne Pouquet (who 

‘ 1 ne elegancies of old Vandal’s wit 
Appeal to Gabriel and Robert not a bit. 

Nor yet to Jean, |uid even fail to fit 
The usual gravity of ^^'»^ce^8 mood. 

‘ Jeanne Maurige*Pouq,uet, piques Uitrt. e Marcel Proust (Hachette, 1929). 
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had since become the wife of Gaston de Gaillavet) recalling 
those days to her mind. ‘You will find in the text something of the 
emotion that 1 used to feel when I was in the habit of asking 
whether you were going to be one of the tennis-party. But why 
remind you of things which, with an absurd and rather spiteful 
obstinacy, you now pretend that you never noticed? . . .’ 

Indeed, the young girl, already ac good as engaged, had never 
taken very seriously a courtship that was barely noticeable. 
Nevertheless he did, on one occasion, after a rehearsal of a Revue 
in which Jeanne Pouquet played the part of Cleopatra and 
Marcel, with conspicuous lack of success, officiated as prompter, 
send her the following verses — which he himself dismissed as 
beneath contempt: 

On a young lady who tonight assumed die role of Queen Cleopatra, 
*to the undoing and future damnation of a certain young man who 
happened to be present: and on the metaphysical essence, doubly 
distilled, of the said Lady. 

Pcut-ctre autant que vous Clcopatre 6tait belle, 

Mais elle ^tait sans ame: elle ^tait le tableau, 

Inconscient gardien d’une grace immortelle 
Qpi, sahs Tavoir compris, realise le Beau. 

Tel est le del en sa grise harmonie, 

II nous ferait pleurer tant il est triste et las, 

II exprime le doute e( la mdancolie 
Et ue les ressent^pas! 

* 

Vous avez detron^ la reine ^gyptienne: 

Vous Stes k la fois Tartiste et I’ccuvre d’art. 

Votre esprit est profond comme votre regard, 

Pourtant nulle beauts lors n’^galait la sienne. 

Ses cheveux sentaient bon comme les fleurs des champs. 
J’eusse aim6 voir biiller, sur ses chairs tant aimdes, 

Le long ddoulement des tresses embaum^es. 

Sa parole ^tait lente et douce comme un chant; 

Ses yeux brillaient dans un fond de nacres humides; 

Elle arrStait son corps en des poses languides . . . 
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Vous avez d£trdn6 la rcinc dc Gydnus. 

Vous fetes unc -fleur et vous fetes une lime. 

Nul penser n’habitait son front ceint de lotus. 

Ce n’est pas si gracieux pour une femme.* 

It was a very indirect and prudent declaration, which never 
emerged from the realm of firjtion. 

Far more serious for him was the question of a career. Professor 
Proust and his wife were too indulgent to bring continuous 
pressure to bear on him. When Marcel failed in the second part 
of his Law examination, they felt ‘all adrifl*. 

Marcel Promt to Robert de Billy: ‘. . . I am just about as puzzled 
as 1 well could be, because I’ve got to decide on a career if 
I’m not to disappoint papa. I feel more and more drawn 
to the Public Audit Office. This is how I argue the matter. 
If I don’t want to make my career abroad, and am content 
to settle down in the Foreign Office here, I shall be as bored 
as I should be in the Public Audit. Probably I should find the 
latter rather more difficult to get into, but that is compensated 
by the fact that the probationary period would not absorb 
my mind to the exclusion of all other interests. I should 

' Perchance Queen Cleopatra was as fair 
As you, but had no soul: was but the sign, 

Knowing it not, of something there 
That held in guard immortal grace to shrine 
Fair Beauty’s self. So does a lowering sky 
In a great weariness send down the rain. 

Sad messenger of doubt and mclanchcAy — 

Yet feels no pain. 

You have dethroned great Egypt’s Queen: 

You axe at once the artist and his art. 

Fathomless as your eyes, your spirit broods apart: 

Yet beauty like to hers since has there never been. 

Her hair was fragrant as the flowered land. 

Fain had I seen upon her lo\clv brow 
The glittering pageant of her scented flow 
Of tresses. Gende her voice that ever fanned 
The air to singing: limpid her changing eyes. 

And yielding all her body’s mobile ecstasies. 

The Queen of Cydnus have you indeed cast down: 

You are a flower, yet, no less, a soul. 

Her lotus-twined brow knew not the frown 

Of thought. As far from woman was she as we from the pole. 
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have plenty of time for other things . . . Never have I felt 
so much in need of your advice, and 1 do so wish you were 
here . . . What is there left for me if 1 am not to ^ome a 
barrister, a doctor, a priest, or. . . ?* 

At long last he obtained his parents* consent to his doing what 
he had always wanted to do — att^d lectures at the Sorbonne 
without having any definite aid in view. It was at this period that 
he came under the influence of Henri Bergson who, as a result of 
his marriage with Mademoiselle Neuburger in i8gi, had become 
his cousin, and who, like Darlu, believed that poetry and philo- 
sophy must go hand in hand. am so glad’, wrote Proust to one of 
his friends,’ ‘that you have read Bergson and feel drawn to him . . . 
It is as though we were standing together on a high hill ... I think 
I have told you how much 1 admire him, and how good he has 
always been to me . . .* The two men, however, did not really 
see eye to eye, and Bergson, towards the end of his life, said to 
Fknis Delattre that no work of art can truly be called great that docs 
not exalt and brace the spirit and this A la Recherche du temps perdu 
most certainly, in his opinion, does not do. I hope to show later 
that it is perfectly possible to take a different view. 

Superficially considered, the four or five years that followed 
the period of Marcel’s military service, were lost years The 
truth, however, is that he was busy storing his honey and filling 
the pigeon-holes of his mind with characters and impressions. All 
about him, the worlds of literature and politics were producing 
new schools and new partly. The strife between Naturalism and 
Symbolism was setting the young men of the rising generation 
at odds. Marcel Proust was not greatly interested in general 
theories. As at llliers he had garnered a harvest of natural 
images, so in Paris he tried to analyse the achievements of art and 
to make himself familiar with them. From some of his friends he 
learned about painting, and would spend long hours at the Louvre. 
fi:om others about music. All agreed in condemning as excessive 
his interest in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. It was, says Gregh, 
due in part to the fact that he regarded the Faubourg as a kingdom 

^ Geqrobs de Lauris, a m Am: Correspondance tnidite di Marcel Proust^ igos^igsr 
(Amiot^Dumoiit, Pam, 194^)* P« 205. 
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jbe w6uld novtr stnlebil in mteting. Why is it that he later 
too&f'iRM^ ddight in die dassding sodal success of a man like 
Swann? tlie ms^ton diMld hn oh|dou8: it bore so dose a resem- 
blance to his own. tn hunsdf, an mswann, the prestige gained by 
taste smd intelligence managed to overcome a host of hostile 
prejudices. He did» to be sure, once write to Paul Souday, point- 
ing out vdiaf an ^ort it had needed to put himself in the posi- 
tion of a Narrator who knew no Duchesses, and longed to l^w 
ibecn, because he himself had always lived in the great world. 
That was one of the rare occasions on which he was guilty, con- 
sciously or not, of inometitude. His conquest of Society ^d, it 
is true, begin early, but it was a conquest, and he had had to fight 
for it. 

His progress upwards began in the houses of those hostesses 
whom he had known in his youth: Madame Straus, Madame 
Henri Baign&res, her sister-in-law Madame Arthur Baigh^res 
(the *Unddended Tower*), Madame Arman de Gaillavet and 
also Madeleine Lemaire, ^e water-colourist Svho has created 
moie zubcs than anybody after God’, and in wh(^ salon Proust 
made the acquaintance of the Princesse Mathilde, and met, for 
the first time, the Gotntesse Grefiulhe and Madame Ghevigne, 
both of whom were to serve lum as models later on. It was there 
that he became intimate with the musician, Reyifkldo Hahn, Vho 
had every merit to excess and a genius of chanu*!. Three years 
younger than Marcel, born in Venezuela but deeply imbued with 
French culture, Reynaldo had a precocious talent, exquisite taste 
and an oddly universal intelligence, l^hether playing and singing 
at the piano, or talking of books and pecqik, ? e could improvise 
in a manner that was delicate, mercurial an quite inimitable. 
T love the way you nng’, Pauline Viardot once said to him: ‘it is 
so simple and so true.’ His fiiends felt the same about his con- 
versation. 

Marcel Proust and Reynaldo were bom to be firiends. They 
had the same deeply critical love of culture, the same horror of 
over-emphasis, and in their assumed frivolit>' there was some- 
thing of the same painful solemnity. It was to Reynaldo that 
Proust owed his understanding of music, and that collection 
scattered fragments which gave birth to the ‘little phrase* of 

E— (qp) c. 
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Vinteuil. They were devoted to ofteandlhar. Together they read 
the great masterpieces literature, MarciiUI Aurelius, and tts 
Mimmm d'Ouire^Ton^e, and were at one hr admiring the nobility 
which radiates from those worlcs. Marcel valued very highly 
Reynaldo’s innate ieeling for the beauties of literary achievement 
and Reynaldo praised Marcel for feeling that the musical pass^e 
which, in Duparc’s Invitatim au Voyage, stresses the wor^ Man 
enfant, ma mar has an effect of redundancy. They both loved 
nature; they both indulged in moods of melancholy pessimism. 
‘One must grow resigned to the feeling of sadness whi^ inevitably 
becomes the daily bread of all persons of intdligence’, wrote 
Reynaldo in his diary, ‘and direct one’s gaze upwards, if one is 
not, as Madame de S^gn^ says, to fall a prey to impatience.’ 
Marcel Proust’s philosophy was scarcely different. Upon a perfect 
community of tastes they built a friendship which kept them, for 
many years, insq>arable. 

In 1893, at Madeleine Lemaire’s, Proust met Comte Robert de 
Montesquieu, a ‘gentleman-poet’ (then about thirty-eight), ‘whose 
general airs and carriage were copied by a crowd of disciples ... a 
man whose very arn^ance had a seductive Charm’.* An aesthete 
'at once absurd and fascinating, half mtisketeer, half prelate’* he 
was said to have been the original of Huysmans’ Des Esseintes. 
In his verse, and Sn his collection of rare ‘pieces’, he revelled in the 
complexites of the Jin de sUcle. ‘His hands, impeccably gloved, 
performed a variety of elegant gestures with much smooth flexing 
of the wrists . . . Occasionally «he would remove one glove and 
point heavenwards an exqu'site, exclamatory hand of which the 
sole adornment was u single but exotic ring. And, as the hand 
went up, so would the intonation of his voice rise to a pitch of 
stridency like the sudden blare of brass in an orchestral ensemble, 
or drop with a plaintive hint of tears, while his eyebrows drew to- 
gether into the semblance of a circumflex accent. . .’* Somethere 
were who accused him of effeminacy. To this charge he made 
arrogant reply: 


^ Francois Mauriag^ Du c 6 ti de ehez Froustf pp. 50-1 (La Table Ronde, Paru, ^ 947 ) • 

* J. OB Rigauuo^, Lettres de Robert Montesgmou au Prwee Shastos (Revue de Paris, 
July 1947)* 

* £. OB CJleriiomt-Tqnnbrbe, Robert dd AfoiUesquiou et Marcel Proust (Flammarion, 
Pans, fasstm^ 
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L*ej££min6 souvent ilompte la femme et I’homme 
Sans £tre doming. , 

Voulez>vous hien me dire oil git le faible, en somme 
£t la faiblesse, alors, de cet eff^minii?* 

His self-conceit was insolent beyond belief, yet he could talk 
brilliantly, and comment with great originality on men and 
pictures, poets and artists. He played the pontiff in the salons 
of Paris, where he started a fashion for Whistler and Gustave 
Moreau. He could, he boasted, open all doors to those whom he 
chose to take under his wing. But, at heart, he was an unhappy 
man, die victim of a 'strange, maladjusted temperament which he 
was incapable of changing, from which he could never escape’. 
His harshness was the fruit of this unhappiness, his arrogance the 
expression of a desire to give evidence of a virility which many 
thought he did not possess, 

At their very first meeting, Proust saw at once how valuable 
such a man might be to him in his two rdles of social aspirant and 
writer. His earliest letters to him he signs — ‘Your humble, 
arduit <iiid wholl; fascinated Marcel Proust.’ He was aware of 
Montesquiou’s thirst for admiration, and set himself to quench it. 
‘You are something very much more than the exquisite decadent 
of popular imagination . . . the one really superior man of your 
world . . . The greatest critic of the arts that thA« has been for 
a Very long while ... at once Cornelian and Hermetic . . . 
Your mind is a garden filled with rare blooms . . .’ If he submitted 
one of his Essays to Montesquiou„ it was only, he wrote, ‘afrer 
first having to overcome the sense of#ay ridiculous presumption 
in daring to exchange a poor earthworm afali. t a starry firma- 
ment’. He praised his patron’s flashing glanv , the persuasive 
thunder of his voice. ‘I am for ever, my dear sir, seeing you with 
fresh eyes. My knowledge of you, my sense of your bigness, 
continually grows. I feel Uke a man dimbing a mountain and 
awed by the ever expanding view brfore his gaze. Yesterday, I 
turned one more comer, and the vista then opened to me was the 
finest I have yet encountered. But have I, even now, reached the 

^ Not ^«*ldom the efifeminate to either sex will play 
The master, yet never bow the knee. 

How then can he be weak? - 1 l»d you say: 

Where, in such a oiltj^ can we true weakness see^ 
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summit? . . .** But there is another letters in which a note dT 
ambiguity sounds in the symphony of adulation: *Ate you soon 
returning to that Versailles whose pensive Marie Antoinette you 
are, and self-willed Louis XVI? 1 salute Your Grace and Your 
Majesty. . . .* 

For all this unprecedented praise he sought a return, ^ould 
you, 1 wonder, introduce me to some of dxose ladies who are never 
tired of talking about you; die Gomtesse GrefiEulhe, die Princesse 
de LA>n? . . .’ The Gomtesse Grefiiilhe vdio, before her marriage 
had been a Garaman-Ghimay, excited Marcel’s curiosity to an 
unusual degree. Montesquiou invited him to a party where he saw 
her as the future Princesse de Guermantes. ‘She was wearing a 
headdress of Polynesian elegance, with a fall of purple orchids to 
the neck, the effect being that of one of those “flowered hats” of 
which Monsieur Rtaian speaks. It is difficult to judge of her, 
because judgment involves comparison, and there is about her 
something that one could find in no one else, or, indeed, any- 
where aX all. But the secret of her beauty lies in its brilliance, and 


^^sedally in the enigmatic quality of her eyes. I have never seen 
gQ^jpvdy a woman. . . .’ 

/^adually, Proust became one of Montesquieu’s intimates. He 


.5 familiar with his ‘moods of affability and sulkiness, his 
hnces and bursts of frankness, his timidities, his moments of 
imprudence*.* Storms gadiered. Mutual fiiends told the 
^ott that Proust was in the habit of indulging in cruel mimicry, 
l^at he had caught to the life^his voice, his laugh, his style, and 
would, like him, stamp hi^foot and throw out his chest, ‘with 
just his glint of laughter in the eyes, and his way of nervously 
gesturii^ with his fingen’. Jupiter thundered: the mortal 
trembled. ‘Who can fed anger at the thunderbolt that strikes 
him, since it comes from Heaven?’ As to the ‘imitations’, what 
were they but the product of excessive admiration? ‘If the charge 
goes flirtiier, if anyone has used in your hearing the word “cari- 
cature”, I have only to quote your own remark that **When what 
someone else has said is repeated, it is never true.*' ’ Finally, Proust 


* Cmupeiubm$fMriX$tkMantlPMut: Toml; LeUns iJtoi*rldtM«iUispdou (Fioii, 

igm), pp. 40, 53, 67, etc. 

* J. os op. at. 
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gave his solemn word that he would refrain from such ^monkey- 
tricks% and Montesquieu continued to initiate him into the *poetry 
of snobbery*. 

For, if one was to believe in the Great World, it was essential 
to live in the intimacy of a man ‘who never entertained a single 
doubt of its reality*. There was nothing base in Proust’s liking 
for Society. What amused him was not so much the fact of his 
being invited as the opportunity it gave him to examine the 
social machine, to probe ‘into the relations of human beings to one 
another in the world of fashion and the realm of love*. He was 
filled with curiosity about ‘smart people’, but so he was about 
people of all kinds. ‘I have drawn no distinction between work- 
ing people, members of the middle class, and aristocrats, and 
would choose my friends indifferently from all those varying 
levels, with perhaps^ a preference for the workers, and, after them, 
for the aristocrats, not so much on grounds of taste’ but because 
they are ‘ready to be polite to anyone who comes their way, and 
behave like those pretty women who are only too pleased to 
disiribute tlieir smiles when they know what happiness they give 
to their recipients.’ 

The great world counted for him, says Lucien Daudet, ‘much as 
flowers coimt for the botanist, and not at all as they count for 
the gendernan who buys a bouquet*. Had he been confined within 
the limits of the literaiy world, he would have produced a very 
poor crop. To a woman friend he said one day: ‘Madame de 
Chevign^ is for ever at me to meeuPorto-Riche. But I am Porto- 
Riche. I had much rather get to knew Mademoiselle d’Hinnis- 
dal.* He realized, as Racine and Balzac hhd ione before him, 
that a world whose members are not compellec lo work for their 
living, a world, that is, in which there was freedom for every sort 
of development, was the ideal seeding-grouna for human passions, 
and the backcloth against which they could be shown to the best 
advantage. His power of judgment was always marked by a fine 
lucidity. ‘The artist must serve only the truth, and must have no 
respect for rank. In so far as he takes any note of it at all in 
composing his pictures, it can only be as of one among many 
principles of differentiation, on the same level as, say, nationality, 
race and environment. There is something of interesr to be found 
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at every social level, and it is a matter of equal concern to the 
artist whether he portray the manners of a queen or the habits 
of a seamstress . . . ’ In cultivating Montesquiou, he was preparing 
the ground for Gharlus. ‘Proust is much to be admired for having 
ventured into the monster’s jaws in his determination to paint 
an accurate picture of what he might find there: for having 
allowed himself to be inoculated with the virus of snobbery, and 
so made it possible to gain a truer knowledge of it.*' 

The word ‘snob’ is not really applicable to Proust except during 
one short period of juvenile intoxication. The true snob likes a 
person, or accepts an idea, not because the person is likeable, 
or because the idea seems to him to be true, but because both* 
happen to be fashionable, and familiarity with them gives him a 
sense of self-satisfaction. But that could never have been said of 
Proust. He was always genuinely interested in his monsters. ‘To 
tak£ pleasure in somebody’s company merely because one of his 
ancestors went on die Crusades, is a matter of vanity: intelligence 
has nothing whatever to do with it. But to take pleasure in some- 
body’s company because his grandfather’s name is frequently 
mentioned in Alfred de Vigny or in Chateaubriand, or (and I 
don’t mind admitting that I find this particular seduction quite 
irresistible) because her family arms appear in the great Rose- 
Window at Afniens . . . that is where intellectual sm really 
begins. . . 

A sin may be intellectual, but it remains a sin. It is not snobbery 
in its pure essence. Proust Iqved to study, in Paiis no less than 
at lUiers,* the historical ^rmation of various social environ- 
ments, and the way in which they grow old and worm-eaten, 
until at last they break down altogether. Montesquiou was a 
superb specimen, and life within the confines of his ‘Court’ pro- 
vided an ideal post of observation. He demanded adulation, and 
Marcel, the better to observe him, paid the price he asked. ‘Our 
excessive compliments are like Notes of Hand. Sooner or later 
they will have to be settled, and the threat of them hangs over 
our heads all our life long . . .* Because he had spoiled Montes- 

* PsAMOOD Mamoao, Du ctU dt ditz Proust (La Table Ronde, Park, 1947). 

* PasUcfies 0 t MiUmges‘ Jwunks dt Leeiurt, Translated by Gerard Hopkins in Marcel 
Proust: A Selteim from Hts Misedlaneous Wrtttngs (Allan Wingate, London, 1948). 
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quiou by the very extremity of his praise, Proust found himself 
condemned to increase the dose each time it had to be admini- 
stered. But he did not regard flattery as a very heinous crime. 
Tlattery is sometimes no more than the overflow of tenderness, 
frankness the slobber of ill-humour.’ He has been accused of being 
obsequious, but his most effusive friendships were for people who 
gave him nothing in returi^ but the pleasure of their company. 
One such friend was Reynaldo kfahn, another was the young 
Englishman, Willie Heath, dead at twenty-two, to whose memory 
he dedicated his first published volume: ‘ To my friend Willie Heathy 
who died in Paris on the 3rd October^ 1833. . . .’ 

Often, of a morning, I would meet you in the Bois where, 
having seen me from afar, you would await my coming, 
standing at ease beneath the great branches like one of those 
young lords painted by Van Dyck, whose pensive elegance 
you shared. Their elegance, like yours, is less a matter of 
clothes than of bodies, and even their bodies seem to have 
vlv,* ived it ““ to be forever deriving it afresh, from the spirit that 
inhabits them. It is a moral elegance. Everything on those 
occasions combined to heighten that melancholy resem- 
blance, even to the background of leafy shadow against 
which Van Dyck so often immobilized a» King taking his 
daily saunter. Like so many of his models, you, too, were fated 
to die young, and in your eyes, as in theirs, one could see in 
alternation the darkness of presentiment and the sweet light 
of a resigned awareness. But* if your proud race belonged of 
right to the brush of a Van Dyck, it ^'^‘Da Vinci that one 
was reminded by the intensity of your s. itual life. Often, 
with finger raised, and with smiling, inscrutable eyes, held 
silent by the ultimate riddle of the Univ^^rse, you would bring 
to my mind a recollection of Leonardo’s John the Baptist. It 
was our dream, in those days almost our plan, to spend more 
and more of our lives with one another in a circle of men and 
women chosen for their great-heartedne?«», and sufficiently 
far removed from foolishness and vice and malice to give us 
a •feeling that we were proof against the arrows of men’s 
spite. . . .’ 
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Swann loved Odette because he fancied that he saw in her 
Zephora, the daughter of Jethro, as she is depicted in one of the 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. Similarly, Proust loved Willie 
Heath because, for him, he was Da Vinci’s John the Baptist. 
There is great beauty in that dedication. It tells of the ddicate 
sentiment that animated friendships at which the evil-minded 
shot their poisoned arrows, and also^of the desperate melancholy 
deep in the heart of the charming youth who set out in evening 
dress with a flower in his buttonhole, to discover the great world. 
There are passages in the Notebooks that bring vividly to mind 
those days of afiection, anguish and purity: 

. . . Sometimes they have a friend of their own age, or younger, 
for whom they feel an ardent love, and then they dread, 
worse even than death, the thought diat he should ever know 
the sin, the vice that fills them with a sense of shame and 
remorse . . . Fortunately, they think him incapable of such 
knowledge, and then is added to their love something of 
veneration and respect, such as an old lecher may feel for a 
pure young girl, so that they are ready, for his sake, to make 
great sacrifices ... If, at some moment of mourning, they 
pluck up courage to touch his forehead with their lips, the 
joy that comes to them is of a kind to warm them all their 
lives . . . 

Only a very hard, or a very foolish, man would laugh at that 
passage. Proust, when it w^ written, had engaged in a struggle 
with himself. He introduced one of his earliest short stories with 
this quotation from the Imitation of Christ: ‘The desires of the flesh 
drive us hither and thither; but, the deed once done, what is 
left? — only remorse of conscience and an expense of spirit. We 
set forth in joy and often return in sadness, and the pleasures of 
the night often make our morning gloomy. Thus do the joys of the 
flesh at first bring delusive happiness, but, in die end, woimd and 
slay . . .’ He would gladly, in all sincerity, have kept his affections 
on the Platonic level. But love, no matter how perverted, is love 
still, and suffers firom love’s storms. In vain does it strive to 
resemblf; the constancy and quiet of firiendship. 
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CHAPTER III 


EARLY WORK^ 

An amaUm is one whose search ior beauty has never become a profession, 
and the word is never used iia a complimentary sense. Alain 

1 

LE BANQUET 

T h e desire to write gave him no rest. On those evenings 
when he occupied the ‘bottom of the table’ in the houses 
where he was invited because he was such good company, 
he would listen to ‘the Brichots, the Saniettes and the Norpois, 
holding forth in front of the gilt-bronze fenders’, at Madame 
Straus’s and at Madame de Gaillavet’s. The stars of the ‘dinner 
firmament’ at that time, were Bourget, France, Brochard, Vogue, 
Maup. '■‘■•'nt, Porto-Riche, Hervieu, Hermant, Vanderem. Marcel 
Proust burned incense at their shrines — and took their measure. 
They, for their part, struck by Ijis penetrating intelligence, de- 
plored the fact that he did scarcely any work. 

‘How do you manage. Monsieur France’ — «sked Proust — 
‘how do you manage to know so much?’ 

‘The answer is quite simple, my dear Marcel. When I was your 
age, 1 was not, like you, good looking. Nobody, in fact, much 
cared for me. Consequently, 1 was neyer asked out, but stayed at 
home reading, reading endlessly.’ 

Already his former school friends were try. t their wings in 
many different directions. Jacques Bizet was a dresser at one of the 
hospitals. Fernand Gregh had published his first volume of verse, 
and was reading for his Master of Arts degree in Literatmre. Henri 
Rabaud, one of Massenet’s pupils, had great hopes of winning 
the Prix de Rome. Marcel was still uncertain of his future, and 
his friends never ceased to wonder at his life of studious idleness. 
What could he not have done if only he had turned his mind to 
something? In irfga, Fernand Gregh wrote a ‘pen portrait’ of 
Marcel: 
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Fabrice craves the afTection of others, and has it. He attracts 
women, and a certain kind of man, by his beauty ... He has, 
too, what is sufficient to gain him the Mendship of the average 
man, — charm, an ail-enveloping charm, wUch, despite its 
seeming passivity, is really very active. He produces the 
impression that he is giving — though all the while he is 
taking . . . Everyone who has l^own him has been, in turn, his 
friend. But because he loves, not so much his friends as his own 
image in them, he quickly tires, and can terminate a friend- 
ship with an ease which is equalled only by the pains he 
formerly took to begin it. In this matter, the dexterity of his 
performance is beyond all praise. Let me add that he is 
peculiarly skilled in the art of flattery, and can always lay 
his finger on the vulnerable spot in each man’s vanity, ^tter 
still he knows when not to flatter those who dislike flattery, 

. and that, in itself, is one way 'of giving pleasure. He is quite 
capable of waiting for an hour in the rain or the snow to meet 
a i^end whom, a fortnight later, he will quietly drop over- 
board, and whose name, in two years’ time, he will have to 
hear repeated several times before he can fit a face to it. But 
all this gives a very poor idea of his ability to charm ... It 
is not just that he has good looks, grace, wit and intelligence. 
All these things he has at once, and such a concurrence of 
qualities makes him even more engaging than does the 
ingenuity of his flattery. . . . 

It was the great period of*‘Symbolism’. New magazines were 
flourishing, numerous as hawthorn buds in May. The Gondorcet 
group, consisting of Gregh, Proust, Bizet, Louis de la Salle, Daniel 
Hal^vy, Robert Dreyfus, Robert de Flers, with the later addition of 
Lton Blum, Gabriel Trarieux, Gaston Arman de Caillavet and 
Henri Barbusse, decided to start one. Each of the fpunder-members 
was to contribute ten firancs a month, and this would produce a 
sum sufficient to launch a monthly journal limited to four hundred 
copies. The choice of a title gave 'rise to much passionate con- 
troversy. Robert Dreyfus suggested Le Chaos’, other proposals 
were: Les Dioergenees, Opinions et VarUUs^ FAnarchie lAUiraire, 
Faria, Rmo Tuidde, Revue des Opmons, PIndependance, Le Toupet 
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pirio&qm, Rmu des Futurs et Conditionnels, Apergus litUraires et 
arHstiqueSy Chemins dans' la Brumes Les Tdtonnments, Vers la Clairiire, 
Les GuUareSt etc. . . . The Minutes, drafted by Jacques Bizet, state: 

We have decided definitely to take as our title Le Banquet. It 
was necessary to bring some pressure to bear on Messrs 
Fernand Gregh and Robert Dreyfus before this choice could 
be ratified. 

N.B. Some minutes later Monsieur Gregh rallied enthusiasti- 
cally to our title, and, after two hours had elapsed. Monsieur 
Dreyfus, who had been hunting for me everywhere, ran into 
me in the street and declared that he thought our title a Very 
good one’ — praise which, in his mouth, is far less lukewarm 
than it sounds ... A reading committee, consisting of Messrs 
Daniel Hal^vy, Robert Dreyfus and Marcel Proust has been 
appointed. Its verdict, though always open to discussion, will 
determine the acceptance or rejection of contributions. . . . 

In practice, the Reading Committee failed to function, and the 
proposed oligarchy became a dictatorship — that of Fernand 
Gregh, the editor and instigator of Le Banquet. The life of the 
magazine carried it through only eight numbers, but almost all 
the members of the editorial committee were destined to achieve 
fame or, at least, notoriety. Young though th^ were, many of 
them contributed articles on Nietzsche, Swinburne and Schopen- 
hauer. They were surprised and faintly shocked when Marcel 
Proust proposed to write for Le Banquet a series of portraits of 
female leaders of fashion and of celebrated courtesans, written in 
nfinde sikle style smelling strongly of FraSice,. Maeterlinck and 
Montesquiou. They indulged his whim, however, because they 
loved his wit and the sound of his voice — ‘that voice, with its 
undercurrents of laughter, hesitating and self-conscious, which 
Proust adopted when he told a story. He told it tormentedly, 
organizing his narrative into a system of locks and vestibules, 
interspersing it with exhausted drops, pauses and elaborate 
courtesies, and all the while fanning out his moustache, with 
white-gloved fingers. . . . ’‘ 

* Jban CkiCTBAU, *La Voix de Maxed Proust* {NduoeUe Revue Franfoue. January ist> 
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His firiends reproached him for the number of articles he wrote 
to please others, to be 'nice* — a word whkh, whenever he spoke 
of himself, he always enclosed, ironically, in inverted commas. 
In the very first number (March 1892) he wrote a highly eulo^* 
tic review of a very indiiSerent ‘Christmas Story’ which had been 
published in the Ram des Deux Mondes. Its author was Louis 
Ganderax, a member of the staff of the £cole Normale Sup6ieure. 
Like so many professors of the day, Lemaitre, Desjardins, Doumic, 
Bruneti^e, he regarded the teaching trade as a hig^ road to 
literature. He was so morbidly scrupulous an editor that he would 
draw attention to the repetition of some word or phrase at an 
interval of several pages and, as France said, would ‘track down a 
hi'itus’ into the very interstices of a word. He was a close friend 
of Madame Straus, and that fact alone, in Proust’s eyes, was 
sufficient justification for an article. But what the editors of 
Le Banquet did not, and could not, see was that Marcel Proust was 
using the shoddy little story as an excuse for trying out his method. 

Perhaps the most fragrant of all those flowers of literature 
which a little thought so quickly serves to wither, is what 1 
may, perhaps, be allowed to call, our mystic hope in the 
future. The unhappy lover who, rejected today as he was 
yesterday, lApes that tomorrow she whom he loves but who 
loves not him, will have a sudden change of heart; the man 
whose powers are unequal to the duty laid upon him, who says 
to himself ‘tomorrow I shgill find that, by some miracle, the 
determination now so Iqpking, is mine at last’; — all those who, 
with eyes fixed upon the East await a sudden gleam (believing 
in such) which will fill the sullen sadness of their sky with 
radiance — these, one and aU, indulge a hope of the future 
which is mystic in the sense that it springs wholly firom their 
own desires, and can find justification in no rational anti* 
cipation. Alas! a day always comes when we no longer feel 
that at any moment a passionate letter may reach us from the 
fair one who, till then, has shown herself so utterly indifferent 
when at last we realize that men’s characters do not change 
with dramatic suddenness, diat our desires cannot control the 
wills of others, dominated as they are by irresistible forces — 
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yes, a day comes when we understand that tomorrow will 
be no different from today ance of today will it be made. . . . 

He praised Ganderax for giving his story a worldly setting: 

Art sends its roots so deep into our social life that, in the 
particular fiction that serves to clothe a general truth of 
sentiment, the manners and tastes of a period or a class may 
often play a large part, and may, in a very definite fatiiion, 
add greatly to the pleasure it can give us. Was it not to some 
extent because his audience consisted of ladies of the Court 
who revelled in the torments of human passion that Racine, 
when he wished, in those dramas all compact of guilt and 
loveliness, to show the consummation of tragic destinies, chose 
most frequently to summon back to life the ghosts of dead 
princesses and of kings? ... 

In Le Banquet we may read, too, the portrait of the Gomtesse 
Adh^aume de Ghevign^, whom l^oust admired, and thought, 
though never very seriously, that he loved, and who drove him 
to despair when, after he had pursued her into the shade of the 
trees of the Avenue Gabriel, she would give him no answer, but 
repeated parrot*wise a single phrase: Titz-JamSs is waiting for 
me’: a portrait in which we can already see a foreshadowing of 
the whole race of Guermantes — ‘doubtless engendered by a 
Goddess and a bird*. 

Often at the theatre she is to be seen loaning on the edge of 
her box, her white-gloved arm thrustib^g straight upward 
with the pride of a flower’s stem, to where her chin rests on 
the garnered splendour of her hand. Her superb body fills 
to perfection ^e white, habitual gauziness of clothes that 
hang about her now like folded wings. The thought comes 
to one of some dreaming bird perched on an elegant and 
fragile leg. Gharming it is, too, to see her feathered fan 
fluttering beside her, beating at her with its white wing . . . 
She is a woman lost in dreams, an animal filled with delicate 
energy, a peacock with wings of snow, a hawk with precious 
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stones for eyes; she moves in a mist of fable, and Arilh us 
with a sense of beauty. . . . 

This is genuine Proust, though not, perhaps, Proust at his best. 
We miss the long swell of the extended rhythms, the suavity of the 
lovely phrase. Much over-painting will be necessary before that 
portrait can boast the finish of a Vevmeer. But already the essen- 
tial images are present which, later, will be. built up into the solid 
presentation of Oriane. 

If, in 1892, Proust’s love of truth risked being smothered by his 
desire to please, he was fully conscious of the danger. At the head 
of the two chapters which compose a story of his entitled Violante 
m la Mmdtmiit he inscribed the following quotations from the 
Imitation: ‘Have little to do with young people, or with those who 
dwell in the great world . . . Eschew desire to make a grand display 
befolie those who wield power’: and, ‘Lean not upon a reed that 
sways in the wind, nor put your confidence in it; for all things are 
as grass and their glory passes like the flowers of the field. . . .’ 

The story lacks life, and its characters have the same sort of 
discamate unreality which we find in Maeterlinck. The very 
names of his heroes, at this time, are without material substance 
and the scene of their existence is ‘of the stuff of dreams’. But in 
that tale the lif8 that its author was living already stands con- 
demned. Well might he have said, making a gloss on Flaubert, 
‘Violante — I am Violante.’ The woman who gives her name to 
the story had been corrupted by a friend, having learned from 
her ‘sham^l things of which, till then, she had been ignorant. 
In them she had found a source of sweet delight, but, with it, 
diame . . . The strong swell of charity which would have cleansed 
her like a sea-tide, and levelled all the inequalities that clutter up 
a worldling’s heart, was checked by innumerable dams set up by 
egotism, coquetry, ambition . . .’ Augustin, who loves Violante, 
hopes that disgust may save her: ‘But he had counted without a 
force which, if it draws its nourishment from vanity, can overcome 
disgust, contempt and even boredom, namely, the force of habit 
. . .’ The autobiographical element in these passages is as crude 
as it is obvious. Youth’s love of playing with abstractions drains 
the story ipf all life. Nevertheless, the essential facts of the author’s 
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own drama — natural nobility >- accidental soiling — shame, and 
finally habit — all are there. But Le Banquet soon died, having 
lived, like all such magazines, only so long as the initial enthusiasm 
lasted: and Marcel Proust’s existence showed once again as 
frivolous, brilliant, sorrowful and empty. 

II 

DOMESTICITIES 

From iSgs to igoo Proust’s manner of life was modified by 
illness, but the change was progressive and slow. His attacks of 
asthma increased in number and intensity. There were, however, 
long intervals between them, during which he could lead a more 
or less normal existence — going to parties, staying at Aut^uil 
with his gfreat-uncle, at Trouville with Madame Straus or Hugo 
Finlay, the Banker, and at £vian>lcs-Bains. He even undertook 
trips into the French countryside, and later went both to Holland 
and ’^taly. But because his attacks were always more violent 
in the day-time than at night, especially in summer, he got 
gradually into the habit of working and seeing his friends at times 
which nobody else would have dreamed of demoting to those 
purposes. 

He was living with his parents at No. g Boulevard Malesherbes: 

... It was a large, handsome house, with those spacious, 
comfortable rooms which we asscwiate with the prosperous 
middle-class families of the perioa between i8go mid 1900. 
The impression it has left with me (I ctyn see it all again 
quite clearly if I shut my eyes) is that of a somewhat dark 
interior crammed with heavy furniture, swaddled in hangings, 
choked with carpets — the prevailing colours being red and 
black — the sort of interior that was typical of its age, and 
was not so far removed as we are inclin^ to think, from the 
world of sombre bric-k-brac that we find in Balzac.* 

Doctor Proust, though age had thickened his features, had, 
with his grey beard and stiU black moustache, that air of high 
' Fbknand GaBOH, HAg/t d’Or, p. 154. 
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nobility which we find in Holbein’s portraits great merchant* 
princes. His "second son, Robert, was Him him in appearance, 
and was making good progress vdth his rargical studies, Marcel 
was so bound up with his mother that he remained as much 
dqjendent on her as he had been when a small child. Dr. Proust 
was a critical and distressed observer o£ their constant embraces, 
their exc^ively emotional relations. Ihe supreme concern of 
Madame Adrien Proust and of Marcel had alwa^ been to ‘pacify’ 
papa, and they lived in a perpetual Conspiracy directed to achiev- 
ing this purpose. Whenever Marcel found it impossible to sleep, 
he would write letters to his mother, and leave them in the hall, 
so that she might find them there in the morning when, at last, 
he had managed to drop off. 

Darling Mamma: — I can’t sleep, so I am writing this note 
* just to say that I am thinking of you. I should so very much 
like — and have made up my mind that 1 soon shall be able — 
to get up at the same time as you, so that the two of us could 
take our morning coffee together. To feel that we fill the 
same period of time with- our sleeping and our waking, would 
— will — be for me a dear delight. I went to bed at half- 
past-one with the intention of doing so . . . and I am planning 
to change the order of my nights, so as to bring them more 
into accordance with your wishes, and shall feel, physically, 
much closer to you when our lives are arranged to the same 
time-table, in the knowledge that we have about us the same 
roonv, that we breathe air of the same temperature, observe 
,the same rules,* and mutually approve of ope another, even 
if — at the moment, alas! — ^at satis&ction is withheld from 
us. I am sorry that I left the smoking-room desk in so untidy 
a state, but I was working very hard up to the last moment. 
This excessively handsome envelope is the only one that I could 
find. Don’t let Marie-Antoine talk too much, and please shut 
the kitchen door so that I shan’t have to hear her voice. 

. . . My attack was so violent that it kept me from writing, 
and I am afraid that this note is not at all what I meant it 
to be. You won’t be at all pleased with it . . . and I would 
so puch rather please you, even if it meant having an attack, 
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than displease you and be spared one ... So I will just send 
you a kiu and leave it at that, because I am on ^e point 
of dropping ofil I’ve not taken any Trioiml, so please no 
noise, and no windows. By the time this reaches you I shall 
already be asleep. . . . 

. . . An attack of asthmaof quite incredible violence and tenacity — 
that is the sad schedule of a night which I had to spend upright 
on my feet, but in spite of it 1 got up early. God knows what 
sort of a day 1 shall have! At this moment (about seven 
o’clock) I am drinking hot coffee and milk. Please don’t let 
them open so much as a crack before half-past g or lo, because 
the results would be terrible. There is an odd sort of dust in 
my room, and a smell which was left, 1 think, by the barber. 
They probably had a good deal to do with this frightful 
attack, and they’ll start it up again the moment I go back 
to my room. 1 occupied the time by reading an extremely 
interesting article by Lenotre in Le Temps. A thousand 
kisses.. 

This morbid affection, like all excessive feelings, was productive 
of occasional friction. The mother, responsible for the running of 
her house, could not but side with the servants Vhen they com- 
plained of being disturbed at the most unearthly hours in order to 
prepare fumigations. Blamed by her husband for being too indul- 
gent, she s^uld, for short periods, assume a mask of severity. 
Marcel, accustomed to an endless rqiitine of spoiling, took such 
changes ill. One harsh word would set hkn fobbing the whole 
night long. If, on the other hand, he showed 'gns becoming 
restive, and strove to free himself from her control, she was 
miserable at the thought that her influence o /er him was waning. 
‘So long as my little boy was content to be led by me, all went 
welL But as soon as children grow up they think they know better 
than their mothers, and want to have their own way . . .’ She 
knew that he was generous to recklessness and, when he was on 
his travels, kept as tight a hold on his expenses as she would have 
done had he been a boy of fifteen. 

* Unpublished ktten, m the poaseiuon of Madame Mante Proust. 
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Marcel Proust to his mother: Two mornings ago you sent me 300 
francs. That day I spent nothing. Yesterday my retum> 
ticket to Thonon cost me a francs, 10, and the carriage which 
1 had to take when 1 went to the Brancovans in the evening, 
7 francs, including tip. Out of the 300 francs I have spent 
(i) 167 francs in settlement of a bill: (2) forty francs more on 
a bill for medicines, cotton wool, etc., which I had ordered 
on account, though as a rule 1 pay cash, for reasons that 1 
will explain: (3) 10 francs (Monsieur Gottin said that was the 
amount 1 ought to give) to the waiter who brings up my 
morning coffee from the kitchen: (4) 10 francs to the lift-boy 
who has done all sorts of odd jobs for me — which was what 
young Galand said I ought to tip him. I am writing this in 
a hurry, and may have overlooked some item. But the total 
of the above comes, if I am not wrong, to 167 + 40+10+10 
*= 263.10, which leaves me only 300 — 263.10, or (if I have 
done the sum correctly) 63.90 ... So much for business. Chat 
and affection follow tomorrow. A thousand kisses.’* 

His circle of friends was growing gradually wider. Not only was 
he making progress in high society but, slowly though surely, 
was advancing into the world of letters. It was the period of 
‘that pleasing, * simple-minded, massenet-ic and dumasfils-ist 
renaissance’* which, starting with Sarcey and Gounod, pressed 
onwards to Daudet, Maupassant and, later, to Bourget and Loti. 
Proust who, as a child, had delighted in Alphonse Daudet, whom 
he regarded as the French Dickens, made his acquaintance in the 
flesh at the house of«Madame Arthur Baigndres. With Reynaldo 
Hahn he became a regular visitor at the ‘Thursdays’ in the 
Rue de Bellechasse. The novelist’s sons had developed a friendship 
for him, Lucien the yotmgest, in particular, who had something 
of Marcd’s humour and keen sensibility, and shared his horror 
of ready-made phrases which ‘give one ^e toothache and set one 
squinting’ — ‘Squinneries’ they called them — ‘ The vast expanse of 
bbtP, *La Cite d'Arur* — for the Mediterranean, 'Albion* — tox 
England, 'Hu Emerald Isle* — for Ireland, 'Our Boj/s in Blue* — for 

^ From an unpublished letter m the possession of Madame Mante-Proust# 

* 1 Eokf-pAUL Farovb. 
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the French army, ‘ The Rocky Me of Gwms^' — for exile, the whole 
of the song which is called Paimpolaise, etc. It was a 'Squinnery*, 
too, for anyone who didn't know English to throw off a phrase 
like ‘Bye, bye’. Any ‘Squinnery* would set them off gig glin g un- 
controllably (though Marcd concealed his merriment behind his 
hand), and these fits of mirth, when indulged at the expense 
of persons liable to take ofience, could be very embarrassing. 
Doubled up with laughter, and quite beyond the power of 
speech, Lucien Daudet and Marcel Proust had, on one occasion, 
to take refuge in flight when Montesquiou turned on them his 
disapproving and suspicous eye. He never forgave them. 

Lucien Daudet was well aware of his friend's eccentricities, of 
the detailed, though mad and nebulous, theories which he held 
on the subject of dress (‘You must be czueful of your appearance’, 
wrote Madame Adrien Proust; ‘and please no more Frankish-king 
haircuts’), and was not slow to contradict the exaggerations of 
those who did not know Proust well, and described him as being 
always a glutton for social tit-bits, always dressed in a way that 
outraged accepted fashions, with scraps of cotton wool showing 
above the collar of his coat, which he kept turned up for fear of 
draughts, always prodigal of hyperbolic flattery, always scattering 
ridiculous tips.* It was true, of course, that a scrap of cotton wool 
might occasionally show above his collar, and that ms friends would 
push it out of sight with a smile and a murmured ‘Really, Marcel!’ 
It was true that one evening he had borrowed a hundred firancs 
from the Hall Porter at the Ritz, and then added with a kindly 
smile, ‘Keep them, I meant them foayou . . But those who 
loved him paid little attention to such harmless oddities, l^^t 
they admired in him was ‘an almost childlike gepileness, a charm- 
ing simplicity, an air of distinction that was at all times visible, a 
natural nobility of feeling’, a code of good manners which was 
as strongly stressed in his dealings with the humble as with the 
mighty (he would, for example, address a letter to Monsieur le 
Concierge de Monsieur le Due de Guiche), a generosity which 
would involve him in an endless search, whencvtar he wanted to 
give a present, before he could find something that he thought 

^ Lucien Daudet, Autmr it soixanU Utim de Manet Pmat (GaUinurd, Paris, 1999), 
pp. 13, 16, 18-19, as. *7, etc. 
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really pretty, something that he hoped Ae redptent might like, 
something fiom a really good shop. *Fruit and flowers for a 
woman always had to come from LemaStre or Cbartoa: jellies 
inteaded for a sick Mend would be ordered at Tanrade% If be 
happened to borrow a handkerchief when he had fbsgotten his 
own, it was alwa)^ returned to its owner folded between two 
sachets of Houbigant. The smallesSiweddifl^>present necessitated 
days of discussion and hesitation: he must find something that 
would precisely harmonize with the personalities of the two people 
concerned, something that would not just do for anybody . . 

As to those excessive tips of his — a negligible facet of his gener- 
osity— his assumed ignorance of the value of money was, says 
Lucien Daudet, a deliberate pretence indulged in for the express 
purpose of making people believe that, if he was good to ^ose 
who served him, it was never ‘on purpose’, but, as it were, as the 
resdlt of a mistake. His large-scale charities were kept carefully 
concealed, but all through his life, he could never hear misfortune 
mentioned without wanting, at once, to contribute to its allevia- 
tion. 

These qualities, added to his personal chaitn, brought him 
many fiiends, and kept them loyal. To be one of them was 
not easy, became ‘he was always filled with mistrust, and had a 
certain contempt for humanity even in those early years, a con- 
tempt which work and the relative solitude of his life greatly 
increased, so that he was sometimes unable to distinguish between 
those who were capable of meanness and those who were not . . 
But when 'he did become intimate with anybody there was some- 
thing touching in his almost childlike gaiety, in the deep nobility 
of his nature which on those occasions found expression. Those 
of his familiars whom Lucien Daudet used most often to meet at 
the Boulevard Malesherbes were Reynaldo Hahn, Robert de 
Billy, Fr^^c de Madrazo, the painter (‘Coco Madrazo’) and 
Ro^rt de Flers. The two brothers Proust, Marcel and Robert, 
were fast fiiends. In spite of their differences of character, in 
spite, too, of the fact that, in the normal disagreements of every 
day, Robert usually sided with his &ther while Marcel had the 
support of his mother, ‘their affection for one another gave real 
metm'ng to the phrase: *brotlurly lov^. 
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In 1895, in order to satisfy Professor Proust who had so long 
wished to see him embarked upon a profession, Marcel agreed to 
sit lor an examination which would qualify him as *bonorary 
attache* at die BibUothique Mazarine. He was the most detached 
of attaches, and his life became one long series of ‘leaves’. Still, 
there were periods when he was on duty, and Lucien Daudet 
would fetch him fron^the Institut and take him off to spend a few 
hours at the Louvre, or to a matinee of classical drama at the 
G}mddie Frangaise. Marcel, carrying a vaporizer filled with some 
sort of antisqjtic, would hold forth in front of the pictures, explain- 
ing to Daudet the beauty of Fra Angelico’s colours which he 
described as ‘creamy and edible’, or the difference between Rem- 
brandt’s two Philosc^kers. ‘He was a wonderful critic of art. Most 
people at that time were ignoramuses where painting was con- 
cerned. Whatever he found in a canvas, whether of pictorial 
significance or intellectual meaning, was marvellous and com- 
municable. It was never just an arbitrary, personal impression, 
but something unforgettably true that belonged, objectively, to 
the picture he was considering. . . .’ 

. . . He would come to a halt in front of the man with the red 
nose and the led dress, smiling down at a child, and exclaim: 
‘It’s the living image of Monsieur de Lau! Tit’s quite unbe- 
lievably like him! . . . How nice it would be if it really was 
he! Ah, my dear’ — he would go on, with that curious 
puckering of the nose which was so typical of him, and that 
display of animal spirits which ho would sometimes produce, 
as though there were some o\'erplus of eHe* y in himself fi'om 
gallopings and frolics in the open ai/- ’what fun it is 
to look at pictures! . . .’^ 

He was still assiduous in his haunting of the great world, but 
he saw something, too, of what the younger Dumas called the 
‘half world’. With this he came in contact at the house of Laure 
Hayman, that ‘lovely, sweet and firm friend’ whom he observed 
with all the meticulous concentration of a collector of human 
types, and whom he loaded with flowers, both actual and episto- 
i LocaiN Daudit, op. cit., p. 18. 
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bury. Proust to Laure Haynutn: ‘Dear fiiend and dear ddigbt — here 
are fifteen ehrysanthemums ... I hope that the stalib are ex- 
cessively long, as 1 ordered them to be, and that the flowers, 
proud and sad as you are, proud because they are beautiful, sad 
because rA life’s foolishness, will bring you pleasure . . .* Laure 
Hayman prided herself on her knowledge of French and English, 
and had a way of trying out upon her Mends the products of an 
ill-informed pedantry. One on occasion she reproached Proust 
for having written cottmt qui diraitx 

Anatole France — Proust replied — with whom I am sitting 
at this moment, assures me, and gives me leave to tell you, 
that the particular locution to which you take exception is 
irreproachable and not at all vulgar. Need I tell you that 1 
sacrifice it on your altar with all my heart, and would rather 
^be wrong with you than right with all the Academic at my 
back. In this France thoroughly agrees with me ... 1 kneel 
before you for absolution, and embrace you fondly — if 
absent-mindedly. . . . 

Very absent-mindedly — of that there could be no doubt. But in 
1896 he told her, 'in the kindest possible way’, of the death of 
'poor old Uncld Louis Weil’, at whose house he had first met the 
Lady in Fink. Proust to Laure Hayman: 'Knowing, as I do, how 
fond you were of him, I did not want you to learn of the event 
firom the newspapers ... I haye an idea that it will make you feel 
a little sad,*but it is kinder^ isn’t it, to tell you like this? . . .’ And 
next day: 'I have just received your little note. Thank you for 
saying what you do about my imcle. His religion makes no pro- 
vision for fimeral services. There will be a small gathering at his 
house, 102 Boulevard Haussmann, at half past three, and we shall 
go stra^^t from there to P^e Lachaise (but I am afraid that it 
may prove too tiring for you, and there will be very few women 
in the party). But what a ridiculous idea that is of yours that you 
could possibly shock anybody by your presence! They would all 
be deeply touched. . .’ Laure Hayman did not go to the funeral, 
but she sent a 'cyclist messenger’ to the cemetery with a wreath — 
the onif one, for there were no flowers at the ceremony. ‘When 
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mamma was told, she gave instructions that the wreath should be 
buried with my uncle, and this was done. It might well be said 
of you, as it was said of a certain lady in the seventeenth century, 
that “goodness of heart and generosity were not the least of her 
elegancies. . . 

The one lasting sorrow gf this period was the death of his 
grandmother. Proust and his mother had been at one in their 
admiration of this superb old lady who had been more S^ign6 
than Madame de S6vigne herself. Madame Adrien Proust to Marcel; 
T, too, occasionally come across, in Madame de Scvign6, thoughts 
and savings, that please me much. She says of one of her friends, 
speaking of her relation with her son, “I, too, know a mother who 
counts for little in herself, having been wholly made over into 
her children.” Is that not true of your grandmother? — only — she 
would never have said it. . . .’ 

The death of her mother produced in Madame Adrien Proust 
a sudden and touching transformation. ‘It is not too much to say 
tha*. sue had lost all her gaiety. She seemed to have become 
melted and fixed into a sort of image of supplication, to be afraid 
lest, by raising her voice, she might offend the mournful presence 
that never quitted her . . .’ She had taken on, suddenly, the 
semblance of the departed, whether because hei*great sorrow had 
hastened a metamorphosis and brought to the surface someone 
who already existed within her, or because regret had acted on 
her with a power of suggestion and imprinted upon her features 
a resemblance that had always begn potential. Now that her 
mother was dead, she seemed to have a scryple about being other 
than the woman whom she had so truly adinired. She went to 
Gabourg and sat on the beach where her mother had sat, reading 
the Letters of Madame de S^vign^ from the copy that the dead 
woman had always carried with her. Swathed in cr6pe, she 
walked, a figure all in black, with timid, pious steps, on ^e self- 
same sands that those loved feet had trodden before her, and 
seemed to be looking for one, dead and gone, whom the waves 
would bring back . . . But, deep though the mourning was that 
she observed, she never imposed it on her family. She asked only 
that they should be true to what they genuinely felt. 
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Maiame Adrien Pnmt to Marcel: *Why should you not have 
written to me, **beeauseyM spent your days ts lUeepmg, and because 
I am sa^*? Your writing to me then, my dear, would not 
have increased my sadness. Your letter would have brought 
to me the echo of what you were feeling, and, for that reason 
alone, would have given me pleasure. The knowledge that 
you are thinking of your grandmother never makes me sad; 
on the contrary, it is a source of happiness to me. It is 
happiness for me to follow you in our letters — as I might 
follow you here — and to Imow that you express yourself 
fully in them. Don’t, darling, discipline yourself not to write 
for fear of making me sad, because that is the reverse of what 
your letters do. Think of her, my dearest, — join with me in 
keeping her memory warm — but don’t spend long days in 
tears, for they will only weaken you, and she would not have 
Wished it. On the contrary, the more you think of her, the 
more you ought to be as she would have wanted you to be, 
the more you ought to behave as she would have wished 
you to behave. . . .*‘ 


III 

LE^ PLAISIRS ET L E S JOURS 

But, alas, he still felt unable to work or to behave as that 
exigent and desolate ghost 'VNrould have wished. Most of his 
friends were beginning to despair of young Marcel, to doubt the 
quality, and even the<existence, of his productions. And then, in 
i8g6, he announced the forthcoming appearance of his first book. 
It was to be called Les Plaisirs et les Jours, a title imitated from 
Hesiod, with the substitution, in a mood of rather naive cynicism, 
of Pleasures for Works. Doubting his own true value, and feeling 
the need of a supporting arm, he had asked Madame de Gaillavet 
to persuade Anatole France to provide a Prdface (that she might 
run no risk of a refusal, Egeria had in part written it herself). 
Madeleine Lemaire contributed a number of watercolours, and 
Reynaldo Hahn some pages of music. The resultant volume was 

WJnpuhUdied letter in the poaenioa of Madame MBnfie<Prouit. 
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too elaborately adorned, too richly escorted, and too expensive 
(thirteen francs fifty was a scandalous price at a time when the 
normal sum asked for a book was three fiiancs). Its ^silken pages* 
were bound to prejudice against it the minds of the austoro* critics. 

Indeed, not even the most clear-sighted of critics could have 
guessed, from Les Plamrs et Us Jours, that its author would one 
day be a great literary ‘discoverer* and renovator. It was like 
many other books of its period. Both in its good qualities and its 
bad, it was reminiscent of the Revue Blanche, Jean de Tinan and 
Oscar Wilde, with, here and there, a few echoes from the classics, 
quotations from the Imitation, from Plato, Theocritus and Horace, 
and parodies of Flaubert and la Bruyere. Anatole France, in his 
brief but enthusiastic Preface, said: ‘My young friend’s book is 
rich in weary smiles and tired attitudes, which are lacking neither 
in beauty nor nobility’, and spoke of his ‘mobile, penetrating, and 
genuinely subtle intelligence . . . The poet in him has strftck 
straight to the heart of men’s secret thoughts and veiled desires . . . 
A hot-house atmosphere . . . orchids of sophisticated knowledge . . . 
a strange and sickly beauty . . . What we breathe in his pt^es is 
ihnfinde sUcle climate of decadence. . . .* 

But for us who know the true Proust in the period of his finished 
and achieved success, it is not difficult to recognize in this collec- 
tion of fragments hurriedly put together by a youtig man hungry 
for publication, traces of the genuine Proustian essence. This, 
for example, from the Prefatory Note: 

When I was a child 1 thought that^no character in Holy Writ 
had ever been afflicted with a more miserablf^fate than Noah, 
because of that imprisonment of forty days "wthin the Ark, 
imposed upon him by the Flood. Later on, I was often ill, 
and, for many long days was confined within an ark of my 
own. Then it was I understood that Noah could never have 
had so clear a view of the world as when he gazed upon it 
from within his ark, sealed though it was, and when darkness 
was over all the earth. . . . 

‘Is not absence, for those who love, the most certain, the most 
effective, the deepest-rooted, the least destructible of presences?’. . . 
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In that sentence we have a foretaste of Albertine Dispam. , . The 
time that lies ahead of xis will, in an hour, have become the present, 
and as such stripped of its charms, though, provided our spirit 
is enable even in a small degree of talcing the long view, of 
focu^g well ordered distances, when it is left behind, it 
will find them again upon the path *of memory . . .* And this 
praise of illness: ‘Ecstasy of life suspended, that real Truce of God, 
which breaks the slavery of labour, the dominance of sinful lusts 
. . . We long for death . . . but, though it may loosen the bonds 
that hold us to life, it cannot loosen those that bind us to our- 
selves, nor from that most restrictive of them all — the will to 
live that we may achieve merit and amass it. . . .* 

This last sentence brings to life once again the moral side of 
Proust’s nature. No matter what he might do he never succeeded 
in fireeing himself from the virtues which he had learned in the 
bo&om of his family. It was impossible for him to transfer to any 
of his masculine heroes the powerful, the agonizing love which he 
felt for his mother. The nature of this love he docs, to some 
extent, describe when, in speaking of a young girl in one of his 
' stories, he depicts her as suffering atrociously because she can 
imagine the pain which the discovery of her ill-doing will bring 
to her mother. This obsession is present in all that Proust ever 
wrote. In La Oonfession d^une Jeune FilU, the heroine’s mother dies, 
as the result of having seen her, through a window, in her lover’s 
arms. Much later we are offered a similar theme in the episode 
of Vintcuil’s daughter, and^ later still in a description of tlie 
Narrator’s own feelings. Ipsensibly, remorse becomes degraded to 
sadism. 

Henri Massis makes much of the evidential value of this same 
Confession^ and, indeed, so many details of the story recall what 
we know of its author’s youth Aat we can scarcely avoid giving 
it a wider reference. It is difiicult for us not to recognize the 
mother who says good night to the heroine after she is in bed, and 
then leaves off doing so in order to brace and tranquillize a morbid 
sensibility. We know that ‘abdication of the Will’ was the central 
featime (ff Marcel’s personal drama, and in Les Plaisirs et Us Jours 
it is shown as that of a young girl’s. ‘What really displeased my 
mother was; my lack of will. Whatever I did, I did on the impulse 
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of the moment. So long as my life was under the influence of 
heart and spirit, it could not be wholly bad . . But, deprived of 
will-power, the heroine is incapable of resisting the *evil Noughts* 
which the corrupt influence of another has sown in her mind. 
*Love might be dead, but habit had taken its place, and there 
was no lack of immoral young people to exploit it ... At first, I 
was tormented by terrible moods of remorse, and made admissions 
that were not understood . . .* A very slight transposition reveals 
the inner truth of this passage (the interpretation is conjectural 
only, but the evidence is too strong to be ignored). What we are 
being shown is the spectacle of a young boy of fifteen, who has 
learned from depraved companions the secret of pleasure which 
brings him a confused emotion of horror and delight, making con- 
fession to a mother so innocent that she scarcely understands the 
purport of his words. ‘Many were the tears I shed when I spoke 
to her of these terrible things which only the ignorance of yAuth 
had allowed me to put into words. She listened with the sweetness 
of an angel, though without really understanding anything of 
what T said, and, in the goodness of her heart, made light of it, 
and so helped to lift the burden that lay upon my conscience. . . .’ 

It is not difficult for us to imagine the long and painful struggles 
from which he always emerged defeated; the efibrts he made to 
subdue those cravings of the senses which, as sooit as the crisis was 
past, left him with nothing but ‘feelings of remorse and the con- 
sciousness of a waste of spirit*; the lapses from grace; the lengthen- 
ing tale of failures. There could b; no greater error than to think 
of Proust as amoral. Immoral, perhaps, but suffering atrociously 
on account of his immorality. ‘Wherever I have dealt with immor- 
ality, the subjects of it have always been peo|; i ; afflicted with a 
delicate conscience, people too weak to will the good, yet too 
noble to revel in evil, people aware only of the suffering caused 
them by the terrible dilemma of their situation. The pity with 
which I feel compelled to speak of such victims purifies all my 
efforts to paint their portraits. . . .* 

The style of diis early book is still very far from that of A la 
Recherche du temps perdu. It is not a bad style — far from it, but the 
phrasing is still in the classic tradition, and there is something 
artificial about the poliflied coldness of the tone. Not yet does the 
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rfiythm follow the complec un4^ation o£ the author’s sensibility. 
Stffl, here and there the reader's expectations are rewarded: 

Ambidon intoxicates more surely than does fome; desire puts 
forth blossoms which possession wipers. It is better to dream 
one’s life than to live it. Indeed, to five it is to dream, though 
with less of mystery, less of clarity. The dream becomes 
vague and heavy like those dispersed and errant visitations 
of the night that haunt the embryonic consciousness of 
huninant beasts. The plays of Shakespeare are more beauti> 
ful when read in the study than when seen upon the stage. 
The poets who have created imperishable lovers have had, 
more often than not, experience only of squalid serving-maids, 
and the voluptuaries whom we envy are quite incapable of 
visualizing the lives which they lead, or, rather, which lead 
•'them. . . . 

We find, in Les Plaisirs et les Jours, pictures of sea and country- 
side which give promise of the master yet to be. That is obvious, 
1l>ut it is obvious only because we know what was to come later. 
We are in the position of those writers of our own day who can 
see with certainty the premonitions of the Reformation, of the 
Revolution, in tigns and portents which were unintelligible to 
those living at the time. In i8g6 this perfvmctory, over-oma- 
mented, inexpert and charming volume served but to confirm 
the distressed diagnosis of thq small Gondorcet group, their feel- 
ing that its author was a gi^ed and intelligent worldling for whom 
no future could be prophesied. ’When Marcel Proust was about 
twenty-five,’ writes the faithful Robert Dreyfus, ‘we were shocked 
and infuriated by his faults.’ In the course of a Revue, staged at 
the house of Jacques Bizet, his friends made gentle fun of him, 
Lfon Yeatman providing an imitation of his voice: 

Proust (to Ernest, Spirit of Youth) 

‘Have you read my book?’ 

Tottth 

No, sir, it is too oqiensive. 
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Pmst 

Alas! that is what everybody tells me! Have wa read it, 
Gregh? 

Gregh 

I have just cut the pages, in order to review it. 

Proust 

And do you find it too e]q)ensivc? 

Gregh 

Certainly not, it is good money’s worth. 

Proust 

It is, isn’t it? — A Preface by Monsieur France — four francs 
. . . Pictures by Madame Lemaire — four irancs . . . Musie by 
Reynaldo Hahn — four francs . . . My prose — one franc . . . 
a few of my poems — fifty centimes — total, thirteen francs, 
fifty . . . not excessive, I think. 

Youth 

But, sir, there is a great deal more than that in the Almanach 
Hachette, which costs only twenty-five sous! 

Proust (with a guffaw of laughter) 

That is a good joke ... I shalj laugh myself sick! 

But his laughter must have been rather painful. The publica- 
tion of Les Plaisirs et les Jours had failed to ^ blish Marcel as a 
vniter in the eyes of his generation. Montesquiou, in one of his 
volumes, gave it a few patronizing lines. Marguerite Moreno 
recited the Portraits of Painters at La Bodiniire. Not one of the 
serious critics so much as mentioned Proust’s name. ‘They 
regarded him’, says Val^ Larbaud, ‘as the author of a book 
with a quaint title . . . the book of a worldly amateur, the kind of 
thing that might have been issued by a country-town printer, a 
book about which they could find nothing to say. He had con- 
tributed to the Figaro^ written a few parodies, achieved a “literary 
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exercise*’ . . Marcel himself was consdous of failure, and wrote 
to Robert Dreyfus: *You are the only one o£ us who has done any* 
thing -> mommmtim* How, at that time, should he have 

thought it possible that he had it in him to build his epoch’s 
monument? 


IV 

DELAYED MANHOOD 

How did he spend his time? First and foremost, in writing 
letters, ‘mad, magical’ letters, overbearing, cajoling, ‘questioning, 
breathless’, ingenious, witty letters that played up to the vanity 
of dieir recipients, embarrassing them with ironic hyperbole, 
tormenting them with contemptuous comment, wooing them with 
a cltarm of tone. But they must have been more charmed than 
irritated, for, one and all, they kept them — though it was a good 
twenty years before he was to achieve fame. After his death, these 
treasures, carefully stowed in all the drawers of Paris, emerged 
into the light of day. 

Very often they conveyed reproaches. ‘Marcel Proust is the 
very devil’, said Alphonse Daudet on one occasion, referring to 
his disturbing ariH superhuman power of seeing into other people’s 
motives. He was a difficult friend. ‘One sometimes wounded 
him without meaning to,’ said Lauris: ‘the real truth about him 
was that he had no belief i]\ his fellow-men, and was forever 
detecting ^on-existent reserves and coldnesses. Heaven knows 
what he read between the lines! . . .’ Reproaches would arrive 
in writing. One might have parted from him at two o’clock in 
the morning and, on waking, find beside one’s plate at breakfast, 
a thidc envelope, delivered by hand, containing a letter in which 
he analysed with pitiless lucidity everything one had said - and 
left unsaid. The invalidish life which he led, his ‘interminable 
nights of sleeplessness’, gave him every opportunity to apply his 
powers of imagination to disentangling the motives of his own 
bdiaviour, as well as those of his fidends and intimates; and this 
bred in him that ‘genius for suspicion* to which all who knew him 
have dri^wn attention. 
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In the Great World he continued to exercise his gifts as the 
'genealogist and entomologist’ of French Society. New intimates 
had been added to his earlier group of friends. The young Due 
de Guiche, a man who might have stepped straight out the 
eighteenth century in its hey*day, and was far more interested in 
optics and hydrostatics than in gossip, had known him when he 
was an ‘obscure young man asked in at the last moment to make 
up the numbers at Madame Straus’s table’. Another target for 
his adulation was the Gomtesse de Noailles, a great poet, a 
brilliant and vivacious beauty, a woman of mordant and un- 
conventional wit, who immediately came under the spell of his 
‘superb intelligence, his suave and nervous sweetness, his unex- 
ampled gifts’. No one knew better than he how to find each new 
collection of her verse better than the one before, or could justify 
his enthusiasm with such an array of subtle arguments. No one 
knew better than he how to praise the woman in the same breftth 
as the poet. 

Marcel Proust to Madam de Noailles: ‘You are too endearing. 
1 understand so well how it was that men, in the ages of 
Faith, loved the Holy Virgin, for she turned her face firom 
none, and all — the lame, the blind, the lepers, the paralytics 
and the unhappy, could touch the hem of he^ robe. But you 
are greater still, and at each new revelation of your inex- 
haustible heart I imdcrstand a little more certainly how 
firmly set your genius is in the foundations of eternity. And 
if to be told that you are greater even than the Holy Virgin 
may anger you a little, let me co/hpare you to that Cartha- 
ginian goddess who inspired Li all men irrings of desire, 
and in some the instincts of piety. . . .’ 

At about the same time he made the acquaintance of Antoine 
Bibesco, a Roumanian Prince, whom Marcel described as ‘the 
most intelligent of Frenchmen*, and of his brother, Emmanuel. 
Their friendship was intimate and jealous, with something about 
it of a secret society. They had a private langu-age of their own, 
in which the Bibescos were the Ocsebib, Marcel, Lecram, Bertrand 
de F^nelon, Nonetef. A secret was ‘a tomb% and 'to play Uu hyentd 
meant to violate a tomb. The bringing in of ficiends who were 
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outside the group was described as a eonjmctia^. At a 

later stage^ the Bibescos operated a conjunction between their 
cousin Marthe, a young woman as brUUant as she was beautifiil, 
and Marcel^ It was she who noted that the Bibescos, together 
with Reynaldo Hahn, wore for him — kept prisoner by his ail- 
ments — the purveyors of dreams, the beaters of images.^ 

There was something symbolical in the fact that he was still 
living in the room that he had occupied as a child, that, as in 
the old days, he was regularly working on the dining-room table. 
His father, being a very buSy man, left the house early. This 
meant that Marcel could lie late in bed, secure in the knowledge 
that his mother would not give him a 'blowing up*. Only after 
he had had his breakfast did he finish dressing and buttoning 
his boots (a peculiarly difficult achievement for one who, like 
him, was asthmatic}. In the evenings, if he happened to be feeling 
ill ^ind did not go out, he would be found in the dining-room, 
sitting by a roaring fire at the big table with its red serge cloth, 
busy writing in a school exercise-book, by the fight of a Garcel 
lamp, because he liked its soft radiance. Madame Proust would 
sit dozing besi(le him in an armchair. There was an element of 
infantilism in his way of fife at this time. But to remain a child is 
to become a poet. 

When he was feeling well, he dined out. He was much sought 
after because of his wit. His imitations made him very popular 
in the drawing-rooms of Paris. ‘He took off Montesquieu’s laugh, 
and expressed great admirat|on for Madame Greffulhe’s, which, 
like the .carillon of Bruges, dropped notes upon the listening air 
in the most unexpected fashion. He would play a little scene in 
which he represented Madeleine Lemaire seeing her guests off: 
“You sang like an angel this evening, Madame de Maupeou' 
That Brandi woman is quite amazing — never a year over 
twenty . . . such an arUssste [referring to Madrazo] . . . Good night, 
Montesquiou, you dear, great, sublime poet . . . Take care not to 
catch cold, Ochoa . . .** and then, “come along, Suzette.” And on 
her way upstairs she would tell her dogs what she reaUy thought 
about kll the people she had been entertaining.* 

* iSw PUNGBat Bnua^ Au Bd tme Moral Proust (Galliauud, Parb, 1939), and the 
sable att}|ior's is Vifjogsur VoiU (Editiona de la Palatine, Geneva, 1947). 
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But what Marcel liked above all dse was to give rather solemn 
dinner-parties in his parents* house, where he would gather 
‘round the azaleas and the white lilac’ the numerous prototypes 
of Saint-Loup, Bloch and Oriane, with a sprinkling of people like 
Bourget, Hervieu, Madame de Noailles, Anatole France and 
Calmette. ‘Marcel, in full evening dress, his shirt-iiont looking 
rather battered, his hair untidy, breathing with difficulty, his 
magnificent eyes glittering in the dark-shadowed rings left by 
long nights of sleeplessness, would play the charming child, 
exerting himself to bring his oddly assorted guests — some 
them merely condescending, others lavish in adulation, but all 
of them comparative strangers to one another, and, therefore, 
on their guard — into a happy relationship . . . Often, when he 
felt anxious (or curious) about the effect they might produce on 
one another, he would move his own plate in die course of a 
meal, and sit by each in turn, taking his soup with one, his ffish 
(or scrap of fish) with another, and so on, until dinner was over. 
By the time the dessert appeared, he had, presumably, made the 
ro'end wf the table. This manoeuvre was evidence of his good- 
nature, of his wish that they should all enjoy themselves, for he 
would have felt miserable had he supposed that anyone there 
might feel ignored or slighted. But this succession of moves had 
a double motive — the desire to pay an unusual c%>mpliment, and 
the wish to make sure, tlirough the medium of his natural per- 
spicacity, that the aura projected by each was favourable. The 
results were invariably excellent, %nd no one at his parties was 
ever bored. . . .’ 

It would be untrue, as well as unlikely, thatjx: ' parents approved 
this mode of existence, or yielded without rc tonstrance to the 
exigencies of their spoiled son. Madame Adrien Proust often felt 
herself tom as between husband and child. Even at the most 
successfiil of these dinners, friends did, occasionally, ‘put their 
foot in it*. 

Marcel Proust to his mother: 'The party ivas, you s<ff, delightful^ 
th anks to the sweet way in which you planned it all, and to 
your talent for organization. But I did have a good cry after 
dinner, not so much because I felt upset by that ridiculous 
o— (ftp) 9 
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remark of Bibesco’s — and P^a’s most unfair rgoinder *- as 
because I realized that one can rely on no one, and that people 
one had thought one’s best friends are capable of such fan- 
tastic lapses that, all things considered, they are really more 
trouble than they are worth. 1 have told Bibesco over and 
over again how the false interpretation you will put on the 
way I choose to arrange my lifk, poisons my whole existence, 
and now that I have resigned myself to the fact that I cannot 
prove you wrong, I feel that, in all this, 1 have a right to be 
worried about you, whereas you have really no right at all 
to be worried about me. To make doubly sure, I took him 
aside before dinner, and said: “No jokes al^ut tipping, 
and none of those absurd questions to Papa, like ‘don’t you 
think, sir, that perhaps if Marcel wrapped up less . . .’ etc.” 
Whatever the pleasure I may derive from having my friends 
«'to dinner, and seeing them so brilliandy, so charmingly, 
received by you, I would rather do without it altogether, if 
these gatherings of intimates, which ought to be so cordial, 
are to degenerate into squabbles which leave a deep scar in 
Papa’s mind, and strengthen prejudices which no amount of 
evidence vdll ever eradicate.’* 

Sometimes an*argument would flare up between Marcel and his 
parents on the subject of the guests he had invited. 

Mated Proust to Ms mother :^*. . . About that dinner which you 
insist' on calling, with {uch delicate tact, my ^'party of tarts'*, 
I have not yet Qxed on a day, though I think that the 30th 
March, or, perhaps, the 25th, will be the most probable, 
because I can’t put it off, and because it is more important 
for me to arrange it before Easter than to bother about the 
bankruptcy in which it looks like landing me. I must give 
it at a restaurant since you refuse to have it here . . . Calmette 
and Hervieu, to say nothing of the others, are as useful to 
me as Lyon-Caen is for Papa, or Robert’s “bosses” for him. 
You give dinners for them all right without complaining that 
the house is going to be turned upside down. No matter 

Unpid>lkh<ad letter, in the pofsesiion of Madame Mante-Proust. 
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how ill I may be feeling when the day comes, I shall be 
there. I find it very hard to believe, unless you’re just acting 
out of spite, that what is possible in case, is impossible in 
mne . . . 

For, even in his relations with his mother, there occurred those 
‘brief but inevitable moment^ when a man hates those he loves’. 
She irritated him by the reproaches which she levelled at him 
for leading a life of fashion and worldliness, by her insistence that 
he should begin to do some work and, above all, because (and 
this is one of the hardest things in life to endure) she loved him. 
So jealous is love, whether of wife or mother, that it is often 
easier for it to come to terms with the invalidism of the loved one 
than with his perfect freedom of movement. Marcel constantly 
felt that he was a prisoner; 

Marcel Proust to Madam Adrien Proust: . . The truth is that when 
I feel well, the sort of life that keeps me so exasperates you to 
♦he point of demolishing it, until I fall ill again. This is not 
the first time. I caught a cold the other evening. If it turns to 
asthma — and, as things are now, it probably will — I have no 
doubt that you will again be perfectly sweet to me as soon as 
I am in the same state I was in twelve months ago, at about 
the same time of the year. It really is miserable not to be able 
to enjoy both health and affection simultaneously. . . .* 

. . . Moved by the perverse prescience that afflicts aU mothers 
you could not have chosen a more unfortunate moment to 
write as you do, and so to bring to nothih^ the triple improve- 
ment that could have come about the mc ning after I dined 
with the Pieirebourgs (last Thursday). . . . 

... I told you, about the ist December, when you were com- 
plaining about my intellectual inactivity, that you really were 
impossible. For seeing how genuinely restored to life I was, 
instead of approving, and delighting in, what had made the 
change in me possible, nothing would satisfy you but that I 
should start working again immediately. . . . 

^ Unpublished letter^ in the possession of Madame Mante-Proust. 
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. « . The way I always behave ought to please you. I cannot 
say as much iotymar conduct. I can’t imagine myself — if 1 
were in your place — refusing to give, not one dinner, but a 
hundred! But 1 don’t bear you any grudge, and 1 only ask 
that you should not write letters to me which call for a reply, 
because I am completely exhausted. . . . 

Then his asthma returned and, with it, affection. 

. . . The outing did notmake the breathlessness worse, but I was 
foolish enough to walk back, and, by the time I got home, was 
chilled to the marrow. But 1 thought of you with so much 
affection that, but for my fear of waking you, I should have 
gone to your room. Is it to the return of asthma and hay>fever 
— my natural physical state — that 1 owe this burgeoning of 
*what is my natural moral one? I don’t know. But it is a long 
time since the thought of you has so flooded me with emotion. 
I am terribly tired just now, and can scarcely hold my pen, 
with the result that I am putting what I want to say to you 
(I fear) very badly — namely, that ill-humour makes me 
selfish and won’t let me be kind, and, in particular, that, for 
some years now, the disappointment that certain words of 
yours have &used me to feel, words which, though not very 
frequent, have, nevertheless, had a great effect on me because 
of their contemptuous irony and harshness (paradoxical 
though that may sound),, has kept me from cultivating an 
attitude ofkindlinesswhrch, I felt, you did not understand. . . 


V 

THE ‘affair’ 

That was what Marcel Proust was like round about 1898. The 
umbilical cord had not been cut, and he found life possible only 
if he could be fed with the emotional nourishment supplied by 
a daily course of maternal affection. While, however, there was 

* Fragm^ts of several unpublished letters m the possessitm of Madame Mante* 
Fxoust. 
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much of child about him so long as he remained in the bosom 
of his family, he could, if called upon to show courage, behave 
in an extremely virile fashion. *1 had inheritoi from my grand- 
mother* — wrote the ‘Narrator’ — identifying himself, in this 
passage, with the author — ‘a lack of personal pride so extreme 
that it could only too easily issue in the form of lack of dignity . . . 
But at last, experience of life^d manage to teach me that it is 
a bad thing to smile affectionately when somebody mocks one, 
instead of feeling resentful . . . Such anger and wish to wound as 
I did know, came my way quite differently, in sudden accesses of 
fury.* By dint of realizing that the friends he most respected would 
not endure being treated with lack of consideration, he came at 
last to show in words and actions that there was another side to his 
nature, in which pride was a dominant element. A word or a 
gesture in a restaurant was enough to set him on his high horse, 
and there were occasions when such incidents actually led tb a 
duel. 

I remember the silence that fell on our table at Larue’s one 
evening when, quite calmly, and with not so much as a 
quiver of his white hand as it lay upon the table-cloth, he 
refused, witli calculated and controlled insolence, to shake 
hands with someone whom he suspected of Ifeving spoken ill 
of him. . . .* 

p 

In 1897 he considered tliat he hqd been insulted by something 
that Jean Lorrain had written about ^es Plaisirs et les Jours in the 
public press, and sent two frierds to call«.i. m the offending 
journalist. These fiiends were Jean Bdraud, ihe painter, and 
Gustave Borda — known as ‘Sword-thrust Borda’ — a marvellous 
duellist, a man of delightful and ornate wit, and an incomparable 
second. The duel was fought with pistols, and was inconclusive. 
Beraud never forgot the rainy winter morning at the Tour de 
Villebon, and the pluck shown by Marcel Proust for all his 
weakness of physique. 

The Dreyfus Affair provided him with fresh opportunities for 
a display of courage. A wave of anti-Semitism broke over France. 

* Gborobs i>b Laums: A m Ami (Ainoti-Dumont, Paris, m.'i), p. 25. 
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Proust was too much devoted to his mother (and also, was too 
fair-minded) not to react, even when, as in the case of Robert 
de Montesquiou, it meant standing up to somebody whose anger 
he dreaded. Pnust to Montesquiou: *1 did not reply yesterday to 
the questions you put to me about the Jews, and for this very 
simple reason. If, like my father and my brother, 1 am a Catholic, 
I have a Jewish mother. That, you will understand, is sufficient 
reason why I should refuse to take part in such a discussion. . . .’ 

On the matter of tolerance, he was completely at one with his 
friend, Madame Straus, who had been brought up ‘in the tradition 
of the Hal^vy family, where, (or many years, all religions had 
mingled and rubbed shoulders’. 'She herself had never been 
converted. ‘I have too little religion’, she said, ‘to change what 
I have got.’ She showed, however, the greatest respect for the 
convictions of others. Still, when the Affair made it necessary 
to take a definite stand, she never hesitated, in spite of her liking 
for several of the ‘stars in the opposition camp’ (Jules Lemaitre, 
Maurice Barr^), and made no effort to retain on her visiting-list 
such fanatics as felt themselves estranged by her pro-Dreyfus 
sentiments. Proust who, with France and Madame de Caillavet, 
had become a militant ‘pro’, urged her on: 

Proust to Madame Straus: ‘Monsieur France, at the request of 
Monsieur Labori, wants to get a number of prominent persons 
to sign an address to Picquart. Monsieur Labori thinks that 
it might impress the judges. We are anxious to get a lot of 
fresh, names, and I paomised Monsieur France that 1 would 
ask whether you feel you could approach Monsieur d’Haus- 
sonville. There is no objection to your telling him that the 
suggestion comes from France. The text of the address will, of 
deliberate intent, be so moderately worded that none of the 
signatories need feel in any way committed so far as the 
Dreyfus Affair in general is concerned. 1 think it scarcely 
likely that a kind and high-minded man like Monsieiir d’Haus- 
sonville will refuse you. Monsieur France, like everybody else, 
is of the opinion that his name, which is from every point 
of view, incomparable would have the most tremendous 
consequences on the fiiture — not 6£ the Affair, but of 
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Ficquart, who appears to be in a very gloomy state of ntfnd. 
I say “his future” and not “him”, because he is displaying a 
serenity of temper which has moved France — that most 
detached of men — to speak of him in extremely affectionate 
terms. . . 

It was Louis de Robert who, one evening at a party given by 
Gharpentier, the publisher, ^ad introduced Proust to Colonel 
Picquart, the hero of the occasion. When the latter was im- 
prisoned in the fort of Mont Val^en, Proust managed, not with- 
out difficulty, to send him a copy of Les Plaisirs et les Jours. He 
had become a pa&ionate advocate of Dreyfus, and his attitude 
was all the more courageous because it meant his breaking with 
a great many Society people whose friendship he had always 
seemed to value very highly. His sense of justice was considerably 
stronger than his snobbery, but he was far too intelligent f ver 
to become a fanatical and foolish partisan. His moment of triumph 
came when the whole business began to assume the appearance 
of a tragedy. Proust to Madam Straus: ‘I have not seen you since 
the i'JTair, which began like a Balzac novel (Bertulus, the 
magistrate in Splendours et Misires des Courlisanes; Christian Ester- 
hazy, the country nephew in Illusions Perdues', du Paty de Glam, 
Rastignac and his secret meetings with Vau{rin in outlying 
suburbs) has turned Shakespearean in its development of headlong 
events. . , 

The common front presented by Proust and Anatolc France 
had brought the two men very elose together. ‘ITiere are no 
friendships now but political frieiAiships’, Marcel had said, 
writing to France to approve his attitude. JJt'. er had he so much 
admired him as now, when the older writer ‘ s showing a new 
side of himself as champion of the innocent: 

Dear Master: I send you all fond wishes for the New Year, 
and for your own good health. The year just past was, 
indeed, your finest hour. *It was then that the name of 
Great was given to Alexander’ . . . No one has shown a 
higher courage than you — who have so nobly hymned that 
virtue, nor liave you grounds for envy of the tragic Greek 
because he achieved victories elsewhere than in the field of 

lot 
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letters. Indeed you have stepped dovm into the arena of 
public life in a way not hitherto seen in this century, not as 
Chateaubriand, not as Barr^, for the purpose of winning 
yourself a name, but determined to make the great name diat is 
already yours wdgh in the scales ofjustice. Not that I needed 
any such excuse to admire you as a just, good and honest man. 
1 have loved you, and have, tluirefore, known your qualities. 
But your action has served to show to others things they did 
not know, things that they admire no less than the prose of 
Thais^ because they have the same nobility, the same beauty, 
the same perfection of harmony. . . .* 

But his one never-failing confidante in all that concerned the 
Affair was his mother, who strongly shared his feelings and his 
faith. Mother and son observed the attitude of their friends, 
anc^ of any strangers they happened to meet, trying, like Bloch 
in Ae novel, to read in ^eir reticences the true nature of their 
opinions. When Marcel Proust was at Evian in 1899, he learned 
that the Comte and Comtesse d’Eu were to be his fellow guests 
at the Splendid Hotel. In his letters home, he spoke of them, 
always in the light of the Affair, depicting them with the pen of 
a novelist: 

Proust to MUdam Adrien Proust: *The Eus seems to be good, 
simple souls, but 1 remain very stiff, very hat-on-the-head in 
their presence. “All commimication broken off since Rennes.” 
Finding myself the other ^ay with the old gentleman in front 
of a door through whiph two persons could not go abreast, 
I stood back to let him pass, and this he did, but not before 
he had sw«^t his hat off with a great gesture, not condescend- 
ingly, not in the d’Haussonville manner, but like a nice, polite 
old tiling. It was the kind of attention I never have from 
any of the people for whom I “stand aside”, people who, 
bdng “unpretentious middle-class folk”, are more unbending 
than princes. . . 

Young Galand introduced me to two gentlemen of the name 
of Langlois, very ugly, and so much alike that one could not 

^ Uuptibliihed letter in the poggeanion of Meouieur Alfred Dupont. 
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tell them apart, and who, determined not to talk of the Affair 
let all sorts c£ things bubble to the surface of their speech 
from what must have been a very muddy bottom: things 
like — ‘Forain did some wonderful drawings in the Ps-s-s-t . . . 
F^lix Faure, now he was a patriot, if only he were living 
now! . . . Don’t talk to me of shorthand. You should have 
seen what use the Figctro^aAc of it this summer — a lie in 
every line. . . 

But, at a time when the pro>Dreyfus elements allowed the 
Affair to colour all their judgments, and to make them wholly in- 
capable of fairness or even of pity, Marcel Proust never lost his 
sense of proportion. He rdfused to quarrel with the Daudet family. 
He was delighted when the accused man was rehabilitated in igoi, 
to find that there was to be a ‘happy ending’ for Dreyfus and for 
Picquart, ‘such as one gets in fairy-tales or novelettes’, but 
viewed with dbtaste the spectacle of General Mercier being in- 
sulted by Barthou, ‘whose Dreyfus sentiments were only a few 
weeks old’. 

Proust to the Comtesse de Noailles: ‘The whole story would be 
incredibly comic were it not for the fact that the paper speaks 
of General Mcrcier being “very pale” — “General Mercier 
looking paler than ever”. It is horrible to read these things, 
because, even in the wickedest of men, there is a poor, innocent 
old horse whose heart, liver an(| arteries, .guiltless though they 
be, suffer abominably from overstrain. The moment of 
victory is ruined for me by the bought ♦hat there’s always 
somebody who’s got to be downed. . . 

Though, in the course of the Affair, he had come up against the 
active hostility, not of the Church, but of certain congregations, 
he wrote an article for the Figaro in which, with great skill and a 
fine passion, he defended the churches which Briand’s project 
threatened to strip of their proper functions. To fiiends of his, 
who hotly supported the scheme for undenominational schools, 
because they believed that the scheme would further French 

^ Unpublished lelters in the possession of Madame Mante-Proust. 
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unity, and because they wished to guard against any recurrence 
o£ the sort of injustice typified by the Affair, he wrote that if he 
thought that undenominational schools would lessen the ferment 
of hatred he would support them, but that he was convinced, 
on the contrary, that if the flame of Catholicism were to be ex- 
tinguished (should such a thing be possible), a generation of 
infidel clericals would arise that wofuld be far more violently anti- 
Semite, anti-liberal and a hundred times worse altogether. He 
concluded on a firm note: 

. . . The century of Carlyle, Ruskin and Tolstoy, even though 
it be, too, the century of Hugo, even though it be, too, the 
century of Renan (to say nothing of its having been the 
‘century of Lamartine and Chateaubriand), is not an anti- 
religious century. Even Baudelaire clung to the Church, at 
lease in a sacrilegious sense. But all this has nothing to do 
with the question of Christian schools, in the first place, 
because one does not kill the spirit of Christianity by closing 
a lot of Christian schook, and because if the Christian spirit 
is to die, it will die just as surely under a theocracy: secondly, 
because the spirit of Christendom, and even Catholic dogma, 
has nothing in common with that fanaticism of party which 
we are out^to destroy, though, in fact, what we are actually 
doing is to copy it. . . .^ 

It is clear firom .this pas^ge that, even then, Proust had 
already achieved an asto^^ishing mastery of both thought and 
style, taken though* it is from a letter to a friend, written on 
the spur of the moment, merely because he wanted to unburden 
himself. 

The Affair had helped him to move, in his judgments on the 
world, from an attitude of easy good-nature to one of courage.’ 
In his studious obscurity, he had become (though scarcely any- 
body realized it), by dint of reading, working and developing 
his own inborn gift of taste, one of the best of French prose- 

^ Georges de LagriBi A m Ami: Correspotuianee inddiie di Marctl Froust, igos^tgss 
(Anuot-Dumont^ Paris, 1948), pp. 69-70* 

* PHERRE Abraham, Proust, Rimrehis svr la criation IntelloctudU (Rieder, Paris, 1930) . 
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technicians* Such was his skill in taking to pieces the mechanism 
of the supreme ‘styles', that he could parody them with a skill 
which led Jules Lemaitre to say: ‘It makes one afraid to write. 
It is more than extraordinary, it is terrifying.* Everything went 
to show that he was among the best*read men of his time. It 
looked as though his urge to write would prove irresistible. But 
he was close on thirty, and sc^ar he had failed to make his mark, 
had not even seriously tried to do so. Why was he still content 
to remain on the fringes of life? 

The answer to that question is — that he would not face facts. 
‘The first condition of being a writer is to accept oneself.** How is it 
possible to release the hidden waters, if one will not dig down to 
the level at which they are to be foun^ Even now, Proust refused 
to face self-knowledge. His frivolity was deliberately assumed 
with the object of avoiding self-expression. Between his ‘good- 
child* attitude of family worship, and his own secret life, the ^ap 
was too large to leap. Truths about passion, character and con- 
duct crowded in upon him. But he had come by them in the 
cour.e of shoddy, detestable intrigues, and their suspect origin pre- 
vented him from speaking of them. Before he could write a great 
book he would have to learn that the materials from which it must 
be built were precisely those trivial delights, those shameful 
agonies, which ^e ordinary man suppresses, but*which the artist 
hoards as unconsciously as the seed secretes those elements within 
itself from which the growing plant will draw its nourishment. 

As in the old lUiers days, he still^held communion with nature, 
art and life. He experienced momcgits of deep reverie, during 
which his whole being was ‘as might be, iu a state of trance*. 
Reynaldo Hahn was once a witness of one of em, and felt that 
his friend's intelligence and sensibility were ‘dri\ing straight to the 
root of things*. They had been walking together in a garden, and 
had just passed a bed of Bengal rose trees when, all of a sudden 
Marcel, with childlike simplicity, and speaking with a trace of 
sadness, said: ‘Do you mind if I stay behind for a moment? I 
want to have another look at those rose trees . . .’ Reynaldo left 
him, Mtalked round the house, and returned to find Marcel 
precisely where he had left him, staring fixedly at the roses: 

* Bernard Grassbt. 
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His head was bent, and there was an intent look on his face. 
He was screwing up his eyes and frowning, as though in 
passionate concentration. With his left hand he kept on 
pushing the end of his small, black moustache between his 
lips and mbbling it. 1 had a feeling that he had heard me, 
that he saw me, but that he wanted neither to move nor speak. 
I passed him in silence. A mgimeiit later, I heard his voice 
calling to me. I turned and he ran to meet me. As soon as 
we were together again, he asked whether I felt ‘atmoyed’. I 
laughingly reassured him, and we resumed our conversation 
where we had left it off. I did not ask him about the rose 
episode. I said nothing whatever about it, and made no 
attempt to pull his leg. In an obscure sort of a way I felt that 
I mustn’t. . . .* 

Ke may have been tearing from the roses their secrets as he could 
tear those of human beings from their minds. But, if so, he alone 
knew it. 

4 

^ Reynaldo EUhn, Homnutge h Marcel Proust: Volume I of Les Cahters Marcel Proust 
(Gallunard, 1927), pp 33-4. 
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THE END OF CHILDHOOD 

1 bad held intelligence in thrall to comfort. When I loosed the chains, I 
thou^t but to free a slave, only find that I had given myself a master. 

I lacked the physical streni^ to satisfy him, sund knew that he would be 
the death of me if I did not resist. Marcel Proust 


I 

RUE D£ GOURCELLES 

I N 1900, Dr. Proust and his wife moved to a house — 45 Rue 
de Courcelles — standing at the comer of the Rue Monceau, 
‘a great echoing place with a wide staircase’. The roopis 
were vast and sumptuously furnished. Marcel used to spend his 
evenings working in the big dining-room, the walls of which were 
austerely panelled in mahogany. The table held books, papers, 
and an oil lamp ‘the mild golden illumination of which he 
particularly liked’. .There, when the electric lights had been 
switched off and the house was asleep, he would sit reading 
Saint-Simon, Chateaubriand, Sainte-Beuve and £]jule Male. He 
never kept his door shut against familiar friends — Antoine 
Bibesco, Georges de Lauris, Louis d’Albufera, and Bertrand de 
Fenelon whose bright eyes and filing coat-tails were later to 
take their place among the list of elements that went to make up 
Saint-Loup’s charm. Pretty Louisa de Momand would sometimes 
look in, after the theatre, to say good night. If i$ 'orth remarking 
that all these people, actress, diplomat scholar, poc . and horseman, 
considered it a privilege to be counted a friend of this obscure 
invalid who seemed to be using them as a means by which he 
might explore the world. ‘To us he was like some foreign noble- 
man wrapped about in the mystery of a land which existed only 
in his mind and memory.’ 

Sometimes Dr. Proust would make a brief appearance, and tell 
a story bearing on medicine or politics. Madame Proust, always 
fragile, always shy,' would say something nice to her son’s friends, 
and then withdraw with an air of melancholy discretion, though 
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not before she had sounded a note of warning: ‘Darling, if you 
go out tonight, do wrap up well . . . it*s very cold . . . You will 
look after him, won’t you, Monsieur? ... He had one of hb 
attacks of breathlessness earlier thb evening.* Hb asthma was 
growing worse, and quite often, though his dress shirt, was laid 
out ready for him in front of the wdod fire which was always 
burning in the dining-room, even*m summer (he had a horror 
of cold linen, saying diat it was damp), he would, at the last 
moment, give up any idea of leaving the house. When that 
happened, he would dine off a cup of 'steaming coffee, and offer 
hb friends dder — a memory of La Beauce — 'with bubbles 
misting the glass, and beautifying with ^ myriad pomts of light, 
its pink-flushed sides’. 

Sometimes he dined at Larue’s or Weber’s, wearing a great 
o'vjprcoat even in spring, hb face looking deathly white beneath 
its crown of black hair. There were evenings, too, when he 
entertained at the Rue de Gourcelles, where his parents allowed 
him to play the host. It gave him great pleasure to bring together 
men who, when not his guests, were at daggers drawn as a result 
of the Affair, L6on Oaudet, for instance, and Anatole France. 
Madame de Noailles, then at the peak of her youthful brilliance, 
was one of the^omaments of these dinners. Occasionally Montes- 
quiou would come, and then, what endleb care was necessary in 
choosing those who were to meet him! Proust to Montesquiou: ‘I 
shall invite the ones you mention, and nobody else . . . You 
didn’t tell me whether you would allow me to include Madame 
Gahtt. * I have made a c&reful note of the enemies who must be 
deleted Gepm the lift. . . .’ 

When he was feeling comparatively well, he would take trips 
with the objed of looking at trees, pictures and beautiful churches. 
He went to Holland with Bertrand de F^elon, to Burgundy with 
Loub d’Albufdra, to Venice with his mother. T^osc were, for him, 
occasions of high adventure. 

Marcel Proust to Madame Adrien Proust: ‘I shall sleep tonight 
at Amsterdam, and be back in Paris either Sunday or 
Monday, eager to kiss my darling Mamma and my dear 
Papa al^ so long an absence. I ^ould probably never have 
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had the courage to face so extended a separation if I had 
decided on it all at once. But I lengthened my trip almost 
hum day to day. More than once I have fully expected to be 
seeing you within the next twenty-four hours, and never 
dreamed that I could be a whole fortnight without embracing 
you ... I hate the idea of returning to Paris, even though it’s 
to see Bibesco (if he hasn’t already gone away), Reynaldo 
and the rest. It means such a change of atmosphere. But 
at least it is a place that 1 know well . . . llliers would be 
hateful, and anywhere else, in my present mood. F^elon has 
been kindness itself. You wrote him a c harmin g letter 
addressed to Monsieur de F^ndon with an acute accent, and 
you spelt Bibesko with a K . . . But it doesn’t matter a bit. . . 

It was some considerable time before he himself learned 
that it was incorrect in French to say De Guiche, De Fenelon . 
‘Would you,* he asked, ‘say Dyck and not Van Dyck?’ As late as 
1903, he could still write — ‘I have got to get oflF my daily letter 
to de Flers and to de Billy.* 

In summer, when he could count on a respite from his breath- 
lessness, he would pay surprise visits to Ldon Daudet at Fontaine- 
bleau,. to Madame Alphonse Daudet in Touraine, to the Finlays 
or to Madame - Straits in Normandy. Gaston <Crallimard, his 
future publisher, saw him for the first time at Bdnerville, where 
he wtis staying with Louisa de Momand, He had walked over 
from Gabourg. 

I can still remember him as he burst upon my vision, in an 
ill-fitting black suit with the coat buttdb'd up crooked, a 
long velvet-lined cloak, a high, starched do.-dr, and a shabby 
straw-hat, too small for him, which he wore tilted over his 
forehead. He was high-shouldcxed, and had thick straight 
hair. His patent-leather dress-sKoes were covered with dust. 
A man dressed like that on a bright, sunny day, should, by 
rig}its, have looked ridiculous, but the effect he produced was 
somehow one of pathetic charm. ■ One was conscious of a kind 
• of elegance, but,.at the same time, of a supreme indifference to 
all elegsmee. Therb was nothing very extraordinary about his 
^ Unpublished letter in the possession of Madame Manir-Proust. 
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having undertaken the long journey on foot. At that time 
there was no other way of covering the seventeen kilometres 
which separated Cabourg from Benerville. All the same, the 
considerable effort involved, which had left marks of ex- 
haustion on his face, was evidence of his goodness of heart His 
account of the walk was delightfully dry, but it never seemed 
to occur to him that such an eacpedition on a hot day was a 
remarkable proof of friendship. He had stopped several 
times on the way, at various Inns, in order to recruit his 
strength with coffee. He described it all .so simply that I was 
at once won over. . . .* 

Tt was at this time,’ says Georges de Lauris, ‘that several of us 
made trips with him to see the churches and monuments that he 
loved, liiere was never any fear that he would not be ready, no 
mdtter how early the start, because on those occasions he did not 
go to bed at all. The only refreshment he took on the road was 
eaf6 au lent, for which he always paid generously. We went, I 
remember, to Laon and to Goucy. In spite of his exhaustion and 
shortness of breath, he insisted on climbing to the top of the 
great tower, which the Germans later destroyed. It comes back 
to me that he made the ascent leaning on the arm of Bertrand dc 
F^elon, who kept up his spirits by humming the Good Friday 
music. As a matter of fact it was Good Friday, and the fruit 
trees were blossoming in the Spring sunshine. I can see him, 
too, in front of the church |t Senlis, all attention while Prince 
Emmanuel Bibesco explaified, with an air of modesty as though 
he were not in any way imparting information, the characteristics 
of the bell-towers of the Ile-de-France. . . .' 


It 

RUSKIN, OR THB I N T E It C E S S O R ' 

His mother kept (Hi begging him to ‘undertake some piece of 
serious work’. She had an unquestioning belief in her ‘little 

^ GAcmr Galumaxo, Pnmiin Jtmeoatre. See Hmmagt i Mmd Pnatt: Volume I 
of I«f Gomw ilCiirM/ (Gallinuurd, Paili, 1927), pp. 56-7. 
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precious’, sincerely admired his immense erudition, was quite sure 
that he vas far more talented than anybody else. *lt makes me 
Jurious* f she wrote, ‘that you should have the Jvee to say that I 
don’t read yoiu: letters. 1 tb read them, over and over again, 
sucking them dry, and thm, in the evening, returning to them 
in case there may be some tit-bit that I have missed . . .’ He was 
perfectly well aware that he ’(^{as talented, but had a presentiment 
that once he really undertook the only kind of work for which he 
was suited, he would devote his Me to it. Instinctively, he 
recoiled from the prospect of the sacrifice involved: 

Mareel Proust to Madame Adrien Proust: ‘I do believe that if only 
I could be relieved of my various troubles ... I know what 
you will say to that. You will say that there are people who 
have just as many as I have, but who work all the same “to 
keep a roof over their families’ heads”. I know. But wojyies 
like mine, and even worse than mine, much worse, do not 
necessarily produce in everyone the same degree of suffering. 
Don’t you see, you have got to consider two entirely different 
things: the material fact which is the cause of the suffering, 
and the individual’s capacity for suffering, which depends 
upon his temperament. Still, 1 am sure that there are many 
people who suffer as much as, and more thap, I do, and yet 
manage to work. But don’t forget that many who are in some 
sort ill, are told that they mustn't work — usually too late. 
I would so much rather stop too soon. And 1 know Tm right. 
There is work and work. LiterAry work constantly forces one 
to exploit the very feelings that are*most closely connected with 
suffering (“Qucr^, par tant d'autres rumdSf ti ‘ens d la douUur"). 
It is like a man who starts moving an injuicd limb which he 
ought to be keeping still. What I really need is frivolity and 
distraction. . . .’^ 

But Madame Proust would not be put off. He had spoken about 
a novel. Was he getting on with it? 

Marcel to Madame Adrien Proust: ‘. . . If I can’t say that I have 
done any work, as yet, on my novel, in the sense of being 

^ Unpuhiuhed letter in the pqisession of Madame Mantc Proust, 
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absorbed by it, of having the whole thing mapped out, I can 
assure you that the notebtrak I bought (and which does not 
represent by any means ^ I have done, because I was 
previously working on loose sheets) -> is filled — and it has 
one hundred and ten laige>size pages. . . 

What did that notebook contain?. Memories — some of which 
Were presented in the form of a conversation with his mother. ‘Do 
you remember, mamma, how you used to read me La Petite 
Fadette and Francois U Ckampi when I was ill? You had called in the 
doctor, and he had given me something to reduce the fever and 
make it possible for me to take some food. You said nothing: but 
I knew ^m your silence that you were listening, but only out of 
politeness, and that you had already decided in your own mind 
that you wouldn’t give me any of the things he had prescribed, 
and that you wouldn’t let me eat so long as the fever was on me. 
You kept me on a diet of milk until you were convinced, from your 
knowledge of such things, that my skin was moist and my pulse 
strong. You had no confidence in the doctor. Your listening to 
him was pure hypocrisy . . .’ Moral reflections: ‘. . . With 
reference to the above, I must show that when I am being worldly, 
I attach too much importance to the danger of worldliness, and, 
when my memtfry is weak, too much importance to the act of 
automatic recollection. People in the grip of an ideal always 
think that what is most difficult is best. This is an instinctive 
moral reaction which serves to counterbalance our vices and 
weaknesses.’ Natural descriptions: ‘. . . Other things, also seen at 
the seaside. The sui^ had gone down. My window, like a ship’s 
porthole, was entirely filled by the sea from which the darkness 
had begun to drain its splendour, though giving it life, so that it 
surrounded me, infinite yet familar, a sea such as a sailor would 
have liked to spend the night with in mute communion . . . The 
sun, setting on the sea, was a golden disk in which the gulls 
looked motionless and yellow like large water>flowers [name of the 
yellow water lily] . . .* There were even one or two more finished 
sentences and sketches of characters, though the whole thing, as 
yet, was fragmentary and confused. 

* Ihqtublithed letter in the po6w»km of Madame Muite>Prouit. 
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But why, if he still hesitated to embark on his novel, should he 
not undertake some work of scholarship? For some years he had 
been reading, and admiring, Ruskin, whom Robert de la Sizeraine 
and Jacques ^rdoux had recently revealed to a French public. A 
publisher had already asked him to do some translations, but had 
then gone bankrupt. Why should he not take them up again? 
The curious thing is that ^ust knew scarcely any En glish, and 
that when he tried to write it he committed one mistake after 
another. But a cousin of Reynaldo Hahn’s, Marie Nordlinger, 
helped him. Robert d’Humiires, the translator of Kipling, was 
frequently consulted. Madame Adrien Proust made a ‘word for 
word’ version which Marcel then proceeded to polish, copying it, 
in his 6ne handwriting, into school exercise-books. Reynaldo Hahn 
has given us a description of Proust lying at full length, his great 
shining eyes fixed on Ruskin’s text — ‘on those pages which he 
could not construe, though nothing of their sense escaped hiift’. 
Marcel Proust to his mother: ‘. . . Don’t bother about the transla- 
tion — I have done it myself. Unravel for me, if you like (orally) 
the ritidte to Sesame ... I have been working so frantically that 
these few words are all I can send you.’ 

It is clear that there was something of an elective affinity 
between Proust and Ruskin. Proust came of a rich, cultivated, 
middle-class family: like Ruskin, hr had been ‘coddled’ in child- 
hood by over-fond parents, and had spent long days in a garden, 
observing, with meticulous curiosity, birds, flowers and clouds. 
Both men had begun their careers ^ prosperous amateurs, had 
known, that is, an existence which is « not without its dangers, 
because it keeps the child, or the young mati rom all contact 
with real life, though, on the other hand, by eq. pping him with 
an unusual degree of sensitive awareness, and maldng it possible 
for him to indulge in prolonged meditation, it creates in him a 
feeling for fine shades, which is a rare and very special gift. ‘There 
is, somewhere in Ruskin,’ Proust wrote to Lauris, ‘a magnificent 
passage of which w'c should never lose sight. He says that God's 
two great commandments are: “Work while you siUl have the light'', 
and “Be merciful whileyou still have merty''' There lay the true Proust : 
there it was that he had found himself. ‘The real force of genius 
is to make us love a thought w^hich we feel to be mo e real than 
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we are ourselves.’ By devoting five or six years to the study of 
Ruskin, Proust submitted to a spiritual discipline which made his 
fidl development possible. *1 want this translation of mine to be 
alive’, he said. ’It will at least be faithful, faithful as love and pity 
are faithful.* 

Most certainly it is alive, but to call it a translation is not enou^ 
because the translator has enriched the original work by the addi- 
tion of a Preface and Notes which break new ground. Proust, 
in a very real sense, adopted and assimilated Ruskin’s thought. 
That is to say, he transformed it into the stuff of his own mind. 
‘There is no better way of attaining complete awareness of one’s 
feelings, than to try to recreate in one’s mind the feelings of a 
master . . . The attempt strikes deep into the consciousness, with 
the result that not only one’s own thoughts, but his as well, emerge 
into the light of day . . .’ Ever since Proust had made the acquain- 
tance of Ruskin’s books, he had felt that they would reveal one 
whole aspect of the world till then unknown to him, that they 
would enrich that universe of cities, monuments and pictures 
which, so far, he had failed to penetrate deeply or to possess. And 
that is precisely what did happen. 

I suddenly saw the universe as something of infinite value. 
My admiration for Ruskin gave such high importance to the 
objects he had made me love, that they seemed as though 
charged with greater richness even than life itself. It was a 
time when I believed, .quite literally, that my days were 
numbered. I went t# Venice that I might, before I died, 
approach, toueh, and see incarnate in Palaces, crumbling 
yet still standing and flushed with pink, Ruskin’s ideas on 
the domestic architecture of the Middle Ages. . . .* 

Ru^in was, for Proust, one of those Spirits of Intercession of 
whom we all of us have need when we are young, and some of us 
throughout our lives, if we are to make contact with reality. 
Ruskin taught him how to look at things and, more espet ially, how 
to describe what he saw. A natmal taste for tlie infinitely small 

* Mi|KCBLFitoinT,‘JohnRuddn',inPariw'A«r«tiMiAai^. TrandatedbyGeratdHo]^ 
Uw mMm*l Prtust: A SdeeUenfim Hu Mtse*llm$MS WnUngs (Allan Wingate, 194^) 
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variatiom of fine shades, a gift for registering the ‘slow-motion’ 
notation of the emotions, and what amounted to a greed in savour- 
ing all colours and all forms — these were common to both men. « 

They agree in giving to science an important part to play in 
the composition of a work of art. Ruskin says that every class of 
rock, every variety of soil, every cloud formation, must be studied 
and rendered with geological and meteorological exactitude. Proust 
sets himself the task of describing human feelings with the preci- 
sion of a doctor. Ruskin felt the need to sacrifice every duty, every 
pleasure, even life itself to what was, for him, the only possible way 
of making contact with reality. Proust, too, held that an artist’s 
most pressing concern is to arrive at the closest communion with 
a reality which, in the last analysis, is the reality of himself. 
‘This Beauty’ — he wrote of Ruskin — ‘to which he thus found 
himself dedicated, was conceived by him, not as an object of 
delight existing to give him pleasure, but as a reality infinitely 
more important than life itself, for which he would have given 
his own. That, you will discover, was the starting-point of all 
Ruskin s aesthetic philosophy . . .’‘ It was to a large extent, too, 
the starting point of Proust’s own aesthetic and moral doctrine. 

From his grandmother and his mother he had inherited a love 
for, and an understanding of, the French seventeenth century. 
Without Ruskin, however, he v ould have bcdi without ‘any 
understanding of the Middle Ages, a sense of history, and the 
feeling of a sort of natural sympathy for all things that have 
grown dim with age, and an awareness of their continuing 
presence’. It was as a result of his love for Ruskin that he dis- 
covered the treasures of our Cathedrak, *■ t he studied and 
consulted Rmile Mile, that he made a trip to 1> luen accompanied 
by Albufera and Louisa dc Mornand for the express purpose of 
looking for one tiny figure aniong tlie caivings of the Library 
Door described by Ruskin, that he visited Viizelay and Sens. 

Proust to Georges de Lauris: ‘One morning I was seized with a 
mad desire to violate the little sleeping cities (please note 

^ Makcbl PROOSt, ‘John Ruskin’ (Pastuhfx el M^anges) Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins in Maritl Proust A StUebon item Hts Miscellaneous Writings (Allan Wingate, 
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tbat 1 say cities and not sleqping pretties), lying* some to the 
West in the radiance of a waning moon, some to the East 
in the splendour of a rising sun, but I resisted it and stayed 
in the train. I reached Av^on about eleven, bad a look at it, 
took a carriage, and got to V&day after a diree hours’ drive, 
and in a fantastic state of mind. V^elay is quite prodigious. 
It is set in a sort of Swiss frame, and stands in complete 
isolation on a mountain which dominates its neighbours and 
is visible for many miles in aU directions. The peacefulness 
of the whole scene has to be seen to be believed. The church is 
huge, and reminds on^ more of a Turkish Bath than of Notre 
Dame, for it is built in alternating stones of black and white — 
a delicious Christian mosque ... 1 returned the same evening 
to Avallon with such a bout of fever that I couldn’t take my 
clothes off, and spent the whole night walking about the 
place. At five in the morning 1 learned that there was a train 
due to leave at six. I took it. I saw a lovely little medieval 
town called Semur, and at ten o’clock got to Dijon, where 
I saw many lovely things, including the great tombs of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, of which no plaster cast can give you any 
real idea, because diey are in polychrome. By eleven o’clock 
that evening 1 was back in Evian. . . .’ 

But it was in the matter of style that Ruskin’s influence on 
Proust was decisive. ’Ruskin, though invisible, permeates all 
Proust’s^ aesthetic.’ Read any description by Ruskin of a wave, 
of a precious stone, of a tree, of a flower>specics. If it be well 
translated it might*be thought to come straight out of Proust. 
‘Ruskin’, writes Gabriel Mourey, ‘in Stones of Venice, describing 
the facade of Saint-Mark’s, speak! of “the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves behind them, interrupted and dim, 
like the morning light as it faded back among the branches of 
Eden, when first its gates were angel-guarded long ago”: and of 
“the confusion of delight, amidst which the breasts of the Greek 
horses are seen blazing in their breadth of golden strength, and 

1 Hu* is the nearest that one can get in Engiish to Proust's play on the word* 
riUts andNUbs. Hie French text runs ‘lisa bien vilUs et noo des petiUaJUUs endormies’. 

Translator* 
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the Saint-Mark’s lion, lifted on a blue field covered with stars, 
until at last, as if in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into k 
marble foam, and toss themselves far into the blue sky in flashes 
and wreaths of sculptured spray, as if the breakers on the lido 
shore had been firost-bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs 
had inlaid them with coral and amethyst” ... Is not that pure 
Proust?’ 

In the Preface to Sesame and Lilies^ called Joumies de Lecture^ 
we come on a rich vein of that same ore which was later worked 
into La Recherche da temps perdu. By the time he wrote his novel, 
Proust had learned many essential truths. He knew, thanks to 
Ruskin, that the matter of a book is of little importance, that he 
could write a masterpiece merely by confining himself to describ- 
ing the garden of his childhood, his room, his village, his family: 
‘For one of the effects of the love that the poets waken in us, is 
that it makes us attach a literal importance to matters whicli, for 
them, are expressive of emotions personal to themselves.’ The 
landscapes and the people described do not matter: ‘What makes 
them seem to us more beautiful than all the rest of the world, 
is that they give us, like some wavering reflection, the effect that 
they once produced on genius. . . .’* 

He understood, too, what, in Swam, was to be given as his 
grandmother’s gospel — that pei lection is achieved by simplicity 
of means, by sobriety and charm, and that second-rate writers 
may be divided into two main types, ‘those who write badly, and 
those who write too well’. All the notes on style with which he 
adorned his Preface to Sesame and ar** marked by an un- 

erring and meticulous precision. ‘Racine’s tr. t famous lines have 
become celebrated because they can produce .he sense of delight 
by reason of a familiar piece of linguistic daring which stands 
like a dangerous bridge between two gently-rounded banks. ‘‘JIj 
Vaimais inconstant, qu'aurais-je-fait fideie?* What pleasure we derive 
from encountering such expressions, the almost fiat simplicity of 
which give to the sense, as to certain faces in Mantegna’s pictures, 
a sweet completeness, a marvellous touch of colour! 

1 Thoe two qxiotations are from Da^fs of Rtading, I, printed in Paiticha et AUlanga, 
and translated by Gerard Hopkins in Mareel Pmat: A SeUetionJrom His Miseellaneout 
Wriii^s (AUan Wingate, 1948). 
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£t dam un ibl amour ma je^esse embarquie 
Rfaniaaom tnm coeurs qui n*ont pu s^oeewdir . . . .*> 

He, too, vras to take pleasure, from now on, in introducing into 
some long, resplendent passage, a quite ordinary word which has 
the effect of throwing it into reUef, of deqJCMing its human 
significance: or, on the contrary, at the end of some piece of 
description having to do with a quite prosaic event where it 
sounds a chord of abstract solemnity. For example, recounting 
how, as a child, he would snuggle down in bed and pull the sheets 
over his face, he evokes in a memorable phrase *the church that 
rings out for all the town the sleepless hours of men and lovers’.* 

When the Prefaces and Notes to the Bible of Amiens and Sesame 
and Lilies were published, he still remained almost completely 
ignored. Only a very few among the critics, and among his 
friedds, could see in them the promise of the future. Still, some 
there were who did. Andr^ Beaunier wrote an enthusiastic 
article in La Renaissance^ and Louis de Robert, at that time enjoy- 
ing a high reputation as a novelist, sent a letter of generous praise 
to Proust whom he did not yet know. Marcel Proust to Georges de 
Lauris: am amazed to learn from Madame de Noailles and the 

members of her set that I have produced a piece of sublime and 
admirable writing. I don’t believe a word of it, unfortunately! 
But I can’t tell you how sweet these unexpected tributes are to 
me. . . .* 

But such shrewd estimates vtiere few and far between. Anatole 
France, to whom he sent a copy of the Bible of Amiens — ‘as an 
expression of my infinite admiration, of my respectful affection, 
and of a sense of obligation which I can never forget’ — attached 
no importance to it. But the fact remains that in 1904, thanks to 
Ruskin the Intercessor, Proust succeeded in penetrating mto those 
hidden r^ons of the self where the true life of the spirit has its 
source. He had ceased to live on the surface in that state of mental 
passivity which had made of him a toy of the world’s pleasures and 
the world’s desires. He had found his true genius, and it was now 

* Dofs rf Rtaihg, I, in Marttl Pmat: A StUetun from His Mistettansous IVnlmgs, 
tranilatwt tw Getm Hoiddns (AUan Wingate, 1948). 
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to spiirt and gu$h with a power all the more torrential for having 
been hitherto untapped. ‘I am going full speed ahead. There arc 
so many things I have to say/ 

He had already got beyond Ruskin. *My love for Ruddn 
remains unshaken — only, I do sometimes find that the reading of 
his books somewhat chills it . . .* He was already seeking in his 
private memories the true subject of his book. For years, while 
his friends had condemned his laziness, he had been ga&ering 
his materials. We have his Notebooks — those strange volumes 
(‘modem-style* Odette would have called them) decorated in the 
manner of 1900, and probably the gift of some lady of his acquain- 
tance. They are fill^ with precious jottings. They prove that, 
from this point on, he was planning a long novel which should 
express his sense of disenchantment when forced to contemplate 
reality, his happiness when paying court to memory, the rare 
moments of illumination when he grasped eternity. ‘If eve^ I 
manage to write the great work which I have in mind, you will 
see . .* In order to write that great work, all he now needed was 
will-power, solitude and, most important of all, emancipation. 

Ill 

DEATH OF HIS PARENTS 

Neither his Ruskin studies, nor the occasional articles which he 
continued to contribute to the Fi^ro (signing them sometimes 
Dominique^ sometimes Horatio) constituted wo^k of sufficient im- 
portance to set at rest Proust’s uneasy awifr^ less that he was 
neither giving a fair field to his gifts as a writer, nor justifying the 
confidence which his parents had in him. He knew that he was 
destined to be a man of one great book, and already he had a 
confused idea of the shape that such a book would assume. But 
he was frightened of it, because what he had to say seemed to 
him to be shocking, painful and intensely intimate. In spite of 
his strict and orthodox upbringing, he had been led by his tem- 
perament into tlic world of sexual inversion. There were attach- 
ments from which he could not break free. A number of squalid 
individuals, wholly unworthy of his afiection, raged like wild 
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beasts in the mud of that one r^on of the heart into ^^ch his 
true fiiends never penetrated. Many of these latter never even 
guessed at the existence of Proust’s secret life. But he knew only 
too well that, if ever he was to produce a masterpiece, it would 
be only by dint oS grasping die ugly truth, by rubbing at a sore 
which was never wholly healed. Sodam et Gomorrke was his first 
choice of tide for the novel he was»planning to produce. 

For a long time he took refuge in i^esse. How could he possibly 
talk to a father whose attitude to life was serious and severe, to a 
mother whose nature was one of extreme modesty, about things 
that neither of them would imderstand? How cotdd he write of 
them, knowing that his parents would be among his earliest 
readers? Occasionally, in his letters, he did make veiled reference 
to sorrows and crises of the heart, but only at once to cover up his 
tracks. He was at pains to keep in circulation the legend of his 
h6peless passion for Jeanne Pouquet. He set himself to assume the 
rdle of rejected and inconsolable lover, and made so public a show 
of himself in the part that Gaston de Caillavet took offence. His 
young wife was very naturally* surprised when she was asked, 
suddenly, to ‘see less* of Marcel, and, in particular, never again 
to ask him to the house. 

Marcel Proust to Jearau de Caillavet: Tf I had known that Gaston 
has been ill and is now taking a rest, I would never have 
written to you . . . you know that I love him — I can say, 
taking in its literal s«ise an expression which universal 
insincerity hzts cheapened — with all my heart. I am deeply 
attached to botii of you, feeling for one a friendship that was 
once almost morbid in its intensity, and for tlie other a hope- 
less passion. Both emotions have become more moderate with 
the passage of time, but they are still strong. I hope that this 
period of rest will soon r^tore him to complete health, and 
am heartbroken at the thought that I may have done an>- 
thing to disturb it ’* 

The poems that Louisa de Momand received from Proust 
breathed gallantry, but his letters were full of virtue. T would 

^ Unpubluhed ktter. 
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rather die than lift my eyes to the woman whom a friend loves . . .* 
On another occasion he wrote to her, recalling the mraiory 
Marie Radziwill (Benardaky before her marriage): *A woman 
who was the gmat love of my boyhood, when she was fifteen years 
old. At that time I would willingly have died for her . . .* With 
his mother he kept up the pretence that he might, quite possibly, 
marry. Marcel Proust to Madame Adrien Proust: *Be very careful 
what you say about wanting me to marry. I gather that France 
thinks 1 might do for his daughter. But, since this is something 
I would never consider, you must move cautiously . . .’ He was, 
he said, much relieved when, in December 1901, ^e ‘France girl’ 
married Captain MolUn, General Andre’s A.D.G. Even his 
friends were long deceived by these illusory schemes. 

Proust to Georges de Lauris: ‘As for me, I feel love only for young 
girls (at the moment I love nothing, as you may well suppose), 
as though life were not complicated enough as it is. You will 
tell me that marriage was invented to deal with just such 
evcntualitie... But young girls don’t remain young girls when 
they are married. One can have a young girl only once. I 
do so understand Blue Beard: he was a man with a weakness 
for young girls. . . .* 

And, later: 

I may have some news for you soon, Georges, or, rather, I 
want to ask your adAnce. Don’t you think it would be criminal 
on my part to ask a young girl'to^share my horrible life, even 
if she weren’t afraid of the prospect? 

He continued to assume an attitude of adorauon towards such 
women as were out of his reach, the mistresses of his friends, or 
irreproachable matrons. To the engaging Louisa de Momand he 
sent a copy of the Bible oj Amiens with a somewhat outspoken 
inscription: 

To Louisa de Momand 

Rin^d by flames of her adorePs eyes 
• (Momand is certainly not the present participle of the verb 
momer, for this archaic verb had a meaning 'he nature of 
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which 1 have forgotten, though I do know that it is highly 
improper, and knows! . . .) Alas! those who have failed 
with you — in other words, the whole race of men can no 
longer take delight in other women. Hence diis couplet: 

A qui ne peut avoir Louisa de Momand 
II ne peut rester que le p6ch6 d’Onan. . . . 

and one of Sesame and Lilies with these words: Tou I could have loved, 
as you know fidl well. But the real objects of his passion, moving 
him to feelings of delight and horror, were the various anonymous 
young men whom, with a wave of his magician’s wand, he was 
one day to metamorphose into Albertine. . 

All his friends were settling down. In 1903 his brother, Robert, 
married Marthe Dubois-Amiot, and left the Rue de Courcelles 
Soi the Boulevard Saint-Germain. In 1904, the Due de Guiche 
married Elaine Greffulhe, the only daughter of that Comtesse 
Grefiulhe whom Proust had so much admired, and whose photo- 
graph he had tried in vain to get Montesquiou to give him. 
Proust to the Due de Guiche: ‘I told Madame Greffulhe that one of 
the reasons for your marriage (though only one) was that it might 
make it possible for you to have her photograph. She laughed so 
charmingly, thit I should like to tell her the same thing ten times 
over. I wish I could think that my being a friend of yours would 
get me a similar privilege. . . .’ 

All his life long Proust set extraordinary store by the possession 
of photographs. He had a»regular collection of them in his bed- 
room, which he would show to his friends. He would study the 
depicted face with the same concentration that he had devoted 
to roses and hawthorn trees, as though in an effort to free the 
imprisoned soul or to draw from the cardboard a mute avowal. 

Ten years later he wrote to Simone de Caillavet, Jeanne 
PouquePs daughter: *If you would send me yotu* photograph, it 
would give me enormous pleastire ... I shall think of you, photo- 
graph or no photograph, but my memory, stupefied by drugs, 
has such lapses that photographs have become very precious to 
me. I keep ftiem handy, as a sort of moral support, and am careful 
not o look at them too often for fear of eachausting their virtue . . . 
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In the days when I was in love with your mamma, I did the most 
extraordinary things in order to get hers, but all without success. 
I stiU get New Year’s cards from a number of people in P^gord 
with whom I once struck up a friendship for the sole purpose of 
getting that self-same picture. . . .’ 

He gave his friend Gkiiche a very unusual wedding present, 
a revolver in a case adorned by Frederic Madrazo who, with 
a series of little scenes in gouache, had transformed the ’case of a 
lethal weapon’ into a kind of magic box, bearing, on each of its 
sides, a reproduction of the floral games in which the poetical 
young lady whom he had just married had taken part.* Proust 
was full of envy of the honeymoon spent at the Chateau de la 
Riviire, on the outskirts of the Forest of Fontainebleau. ‘What is 
so lovely about the happiness of others’, he said one day to Antoine 
Bibesco, ‘is that one believes in it.’ 

What little happy home life he himself had was rapidly breaking 
down. At the end of the year 1903 his father had a stroke, while 
he was at his work, and died. Marcel dedicated his translation 
of the Bible of Amiens to him: ‘To the Memory of my Father, 
struck down at his work, 24th November, 1903, died 26th Novem- 
ber, this translation is affectionately dedicated.* Madame Proust 
had been a devoted wife, and she never really recovered from the 
shock of liis death. The rest of hei life was given uf> to his memory, 
which she cultivated with an astonishing multiplication of anni- 
versaries and mortifications. One day in each month, in each 
week, even, was kept sacred to hinj, and on those occasions even 
the tiniest pleasure was forbidden, k^cel played his part in this 
culte with exemplary loyalty. 

Marcel Proust to Madame Adrien Proust: ‘24 September, 1904; 
I believe that I am thinking of you with even more affection 
than usual — if such a thing were possible (which it isn’t), on 
this 24 September. Whenever this day comes round — 
though all the thoughts, hourly accumulated, that have come 
to us since die first moment ought to maxe the lapse of time 

Princbssb oe Bibbsoo, Le Vqyageitr Voili (Editions de 1 * Palatine, Geneva, 1947), 
p. 30. ‘Floral games' is tbe name given to the literary competitions held yearly in 
Toulouse. 
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seem long, though, as a matter of fact our habit of keeping 
it in constant remembrance, our lively sense of how happy 
we once were, our habit of thinking that all that has happened 
since is only a bad dream — makes it, on the contrary, seem 
fike yesterday, I find that I have to go through a process of 
calculation b^ore I can bring myself to realize that already 
ten months have passed,* that <me could have been unhappy 
for so long, that there are still many long years of unhappiness 
ahead, and that for ten months no^, poor, dear Papa has been 
beyond enjoying anything, has been cut off firom all the 
sweetness of life. . . 

On these recurrent 24ths he refused all invitations. Proust to 
Montesquiou: ‘1 know that Mamma would be terribly upset if 1 
should choose that day to enjoy myself. . . especially since the 
mo^e intellectual the pleasure the keener it would be . . . So, I 
am afhiid I must say — no . . .* As far as possible during the 
years 1904 and 1905 he lived with and for his mother. In August 
1905 he took her to Evian, and there she became seriously ill 
with a kidney complaint. ‘She is back in Paris now,* he wrote to 
Montesquiou, ‘and the state of her health is such that I am in 
perpetual anguish and misery . . .* It seems probable that those 
exquisite pages qf Le C 6 ti de GuemumUs, in which he describes the 
grandmodier’s death, were inspired by what he witnessed at this 
time. 

The Sister who acted as nurse to the dying woman has told us 
that in Madame Proust’s eye^ ‘her son Marcel was still a small 
boy of four*. In that same son’s Notebooks we find the following 
paragraph tucked aw^y in the comer of a page. ‘Mamma was at 
times very unhappy, though I did not realize it, because she never 
cried except in moods of tenderness or at moments of spiritual 
contemplation. She died quoting Moli&re and Labiche to me. 
The nurse had left the room for a moment, and she said: Son 
dipart m pouvait plus d propos se faire — “The little boy mustn’t be 
fiightened: his mother will not leave him.** // fere^ beau voir quo 
je sois d £tampes et man orthographe d Arpajon . . . That was the last 

^ Ptoittt wrote but this is so obviously a mistake for ^dix* that I have ventured 

to correct - Translator. 

* Fror an unpublished letter in the possession of Madame Mante*Proust. 
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thing she said clearly. Only, at the end, when she noticed that 
I was trying to keep back my tears, she smiled with a queer Etde 
pucker of the lips, and I could just make out these words ~ for 
her speech had by now become very confused: Si vaus n*ites 
Romm, S0j>ez Hgne de VHrt* 

For a few days her condition seemed to be improving, Proust 
to Montesgtdou: *Whatever hqpe this slight improvement may 
bring (and I can’t tell you how delicious that word hope is to me, 
for it seems to make it possible for me to go on living), that we 
may yet emei^c &om the depths in which we have been plunged 
till now, the journey back will be so long that each day’s progress, 
if God so will that it continue, cannot but be almost imper- 
ceptible. Since you arc so kind as to take an interest in my sorrow, 
I will write again should anything decisive, and of an encouraging 
nature, occur to put an end to our anguish. But don’t, please, 
take the trouble to send for news. I can’t tell you what my suffer- 
ings have been . . . She knows how incapable I am of living without 
her, how unarmed I am in the battle of life, and if — as I am 
temhed and tonnented to think may have been the case — she 
realizes that perhaps she has got to leave me for ever, she must 
have been tom by the most terrible anxiety. Merely to think 
about that is sheer agony for me. . . .’ 

She died, and Marcel’s despair moved his friends to feelings of 
intense pity. From Rqmaldo HahtCs Journal: T have been thinking 
a great deal about Marcel, and his loneliness. I still have the 
vision of him crying by Madame Proust’s deathbed, and smiling 
down at the body through his tears * . To Laure Hayman 
Proust wrote: ‘Now my heart is empty, empp "is my room and 
my life . . .’ To Montesquieu: ‘I have lost her I witnessed her 
suffering, and I think she knew that she was going to leave me, 
that she could not give me any last words of advice, that it was 
agony for her to endure that enforced silence. I feel, too, that 
my ill-health filled her life with pain and anxiety.’ 

His mother had been the one person whose love had never, for 
long, disappointed him. She understood ail and forgave all. 
Who would there be now to treat him as the child that he still 
was? Who was there now to call him ‘Little silly’ and ‘My 
precious’? 
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Pnust ta Medme S^ms: *It isn’t going out, so matter how ill 
I may be, that 1 mind, but coming home. My first words as 
I entered the frontKloor always used to be— **Is my mother 
in?” — and evoi before die answer came I would see her, 
standiag there, afraid to enter my room lest her presence 
might lead me to say something when my breathing was 
troublesome, waiting anxious^ to see whe^er 1 was over- 
tired. Alas! this constant worrying about me added to her 
grief, and the knowled^ that that was so gnaws at me, fills 
me with remorse, and makes it impossible for me to find even 
a moment’s happiness in the memory of our times together. 
It is not enough to say that those memories are with me all 
the time. It is in them that I live and breathe: they alone 
are the realities of my days. When the feeling of anxiety, 
which is all mixed up with them, becomes too obsessive and 
' threatens to send me mad, I try to control and modify it. 
For the last few days I have been a little less wakeful, but 
when I am asleep my intelligence is in abeyance, so that I 
cannot repress that terrible urgency of recollection, cannot 
minister to my pain and soften it with happier thoughts. In 
that state I am defenceless against the attack of every agoniz- 
ing impresrion. There are moments when I seem to be grow- 
ing used tb nusery, when I feel that the joy of living will 
come back, and then I am filled with self-reproach, so that 
suddenly new waves of pain break over me. For this sort of 
misery is not a single experience. At every moment regret 
takes on a new shapQ, stimulated by some impression that 
recaUs thin^ Ijke it in the past. When that happens my 
WFetchedaess takes on a hateful novelty, and the anguish that 
then 1 feel is like something I have never known Wore, as 
violent and as searing as when I first began to suffer. . . .' 

Proust has described the alternations of despair and forgetful- 
ness, the moments of reqiite and relapse, the Intermissions of the 
Heart But for a long time the memory of his mother never left 
him. L6on-Pierre Quint has told us how, ten years later, Marcel 
would say to one of his friends in a voice that was like a muted 
groan: '*I^t me show you Mamma’s picture’ — uttering the word 
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Manomfs in ioft, die-away tcmes. But there waiB nothing 6 ( the 
actor about him, and in the interval he had taken«up his life 
again. **116 woidd talk and laugh, but belund the words 
behind the lau^ter one could sometimes hear the voice 
Madame Proust, the voioe whose sound was always in his ears 
from morning untU night . . His sadness was increased by 
feelings of remorse when he ^membered how deeply he had dis- 
appointed his parents. Both of them had been so proud of his 
intellectual gifb: both cS them had died before he had produced 
any considerable body of work. ‘But,* he would say, ‘the thought 
that Mamma retained to the end her illusions about my future 
is a source great happiness to me. . . .* 

It has been said truly that in remorse, and in the desire never 
to give the lie to those illunons of his mother’s, he found strength 
to embark upon his work, and the strength of mind to carry it 
through to successful completion. That is no doubt so, but it 
should be remembered that by 1905 he had already amassed 
innvmerable notes designed to aid him in his great design. The 
worlds that he was later to create had not yet taken on their 
final form, but were hovering in the secret places of his mind, still 
nebulous and colourless. Nevertheless, the matter of which they 
were to be compacted already existed, and the genius that was 
to give them their final solidity. 

The Preface to Sesame and Lilies had, in fact, contained poten- 
tially the whole first section of the novel. The feeling was even 
then with Proust that nothing awald^ him in the future could 
possibly produce more delicious emotions ^han those he had 
enjoyed in the days when he was discovering ot only the world 
but himself. ‘It is because I believed in both aungs and people 
as 1 roamed them [the roads of Gombray] that the things and 
people 1 got to know tiirough them make up the sum of what 
alone I now take seriously, of what alone can bring me pleasure. 
Whether it be that die creative faith has withered in me, whether 
it be that reality is only given its true form in memory, the fact 
remains that when to-day I am shown new flowers for the first 
time, there is about them something unreal. The way to Mes6glise 
with its lilacs, its hawthorns, its cornflowers, its poppies and 
* Logon Daodbt, AMbmr sMxmii Uttres dt Martel Proust, pp 46-7. 
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its apple>blo 83 omi the Guermantes way with its tadpole-haunted 
river, its water lilies and its butterpups, have remained for me 
and ever will remain die very image of that country in which I 
should like to live, where aU that matters is that one can go 
fishing, can idle in a punt, can see the ruins of Gothic keeps, can 
find adrift amoi^ the fields some huge and massive church, 
similar in, all respects to Saint-Afidr^ des Champs, a mass of 
honey-coloured stone as native ti> the countryside as any mill: 
and the cornflowers, the hawthorns, the apple-blossom which 
even today I see upon my jounieys at once lay hold upon my 
heart because their true home is in that deep layer of myself 
which is the past. . . 

The only true Paradise is Paradise Lost. The promise of those 
full and lovely hours of childhood can never come again, save in 
the brief moments of love which temporarily give back to us 
the simple enthusiasms of our earliest years. But, in order to 
discover that magic world of the past, to paint its picture, to 
transform it into the material of fiction, we must be able to get 
outside it, and that was precisely what Proust so long as his 
parents were alive had never been able to do. ‘Quite recently I 
have begun again to hear distinctly, if I take the trouble to listen, 
the sobs whichsl struggled to repress when my father was present, 
in which I was fi%e to indulge only when I was alone with 
Mamma. The truth is they have never ceased, and it is only 
because now a great silence rings me round, that I can catch the 
sound of them again, like thdse Convent bells which, all day long, 
are so far submerjg^d beneath the noises of the streets that they 
seem to have stopped, but in the silence oi the evening hours 
are once more audible. . . .’ 

His mother’s death had exiled him fiom the paradise of child- 
hood. The moment had come at last when he could recreate it. 
For this act he was marvellously well equi]:qped. He had inherited 
firom his scientific father a gift of accurate diagnosis, and from 
his mother the gifts of intuition and taste. He possessed a style, 
great culture, a knowledge of painting, music and architecture. 
He had acquired a rich and precise vocabulary. His intelligence 
was ‘unsusceptible to consolation*, and had been rendered by 
upohtude sensitiv(^even to excess. Most important of all, he had 
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developed a prodigious memory peopled with scenes and conver- 
sations. He had not frittered away the harvest of his childhood 
and his adolesc^ce^ as so many do, in reading bad ‘boys’ books’. 
He had reached the age of great undertakings with his granaries 
filled to bursting. Finally, to his parents he owed that sense of 
duty without whith nob^y, be he artist or man oS ran 

achieve anything outstanding. But with him die sense, of moral 
obligation took that special form of artistic responsibility whidi 
consists in painting with absolute truth and complete courage 
whatisr««n. Such courage is infinitely rare. Most writers, whether 
consciously or not, cither embellish life or distort it; some, because 
they dare not display the vanity of what all men, including them- 
selves, hold most dear; others, because their own grievances con- 
ceal whatever in the world there may be of greatness and of poetry; 
almost all of them, because they lack the power to go beyond 
appearances and release the imprisoned spirit of beauty. It is hot 
enough to observe. The artist must penetrate beyond the object, 
beyond the creatures of flesh and blood, to the mysterious truths 
concealed in them. Beauty is like those fairy-tale princesses who 
have been shut up in a castle by some mighty magician. We may, 
after much striving, open a thousand doors and yet not find them, 
and most men, urged forward by the active enthimasms of youth, 
tire of the search and soon abandon it. But a Proust will sacrifice 
everything in order to reach imprisoned loveliness, and a day of 
revelation comes at last, of illumination and of certainty, when he 
finds his glittering and concealed reward. ‘One knocks’, he says, 
‘on many doors th^t open on to nothingness. Against the only one 
that leads into reality, for which c ae might sir in vain a hundred 
years, one bumps by accident, and it swinj.'- back of its own 
accord.’ 
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♦ 

the appeaianoe of a man who no longer in the daylight and 

Ihnepen a{r; the appearance of a hermit who has not left hie depths 

for many years, with somethinff m hit faco^at told of anguiahy the mark, 
as it were, of a pain which is beginning to grow less. About himself he 
spread an aura of bitter kmdliness. LAon-Paul Faroub 


A STRANGE BEING 


Ws 


'HAT have you done to me! What have you done to me! 

' we let ourselves think for a few moments we shall, I 
believe, agree that there is probably no devoted mother 
who could not, when her last day dawns, address the same 
reproach to her son. The truth is that, as we grow older, we kill 
the heart that loves us by reason of the cares we lay on it, by 
reason of the uneasy tenderness that we inspire and that keeps it 
for ever stretch^ upon a rack. . . 

These words are quoted from a short piece of narrative contn- 
buted by Proust to the Figaro a few months after his mother’s 
death. It concerns a sensitive and kindly man who went suddenly 
mad and Jbecame a parricide.t It is difficult to believe that when 
he wrote them he was not thinking of his own mother. Not that 
he had struck her dbwn with dagger-thrusts; far feom it, for he 
had cherished her with a love bom of deq>air, and if, now and 
again, in scribbled notes, he had played die spoiled child and 
rounded on her, his periods of ill-temper had b^ always short, 
and had never in any way lessened the adoration in which he 
hdd her. Nevertheless, he did feel that he was responsible for 
‘the slow work of destruction which is wrought in a much loved 
body by a painftil and disappointed tenderness’. The scene in 


H<9] 


iti FiUaux d’ua Parricide’ (JPutieh$s tt Milmga) Traiwlatcd by Gerard 
Filial Sentimenta of a Parricide’, in MandPnust: A StUetian from His Mu- 
WrUbigt (Allan Wii^ate, 1948). 
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which Mademoiselle Vinteuil and her fiiend profane the portrait 
of the old muddan was, in his book, to stand for ‘a symbol of his 
conscience, bred of remorse*, * and perhaps of the shameful pleasure 
to be derived from the very act of profanation. 

He knew now that never again, in real life, would he be in 
contact with that world ^founded on goodness, on scruplo a qH on 
sacrifice*, the existence of w^pch he had refused to deny as long 
as she, in whom its ideal seemed to be incarnate, still livtd. What 
happiness was there still fi>r him to seek? Worldly successes? — 
he had had them all and seen their vanity. Passion? — he was the 
follower of a ‘gloomy heresy’ which made it impossible for him to 
know the joys of a tranquil heart. Faith in God? — he would have 
liked to believe, but could not. All that remained for him waui 
escape into tike unreal. Marcel Proust was to enter literature as 
others enter religion. His retreat would have to be accomplished 
by stages because, for a long time to come, the claims of his wt)rk 
would make it necessary for him to maintain diplomatic relations 
with the world. Until the very end of his life, a ghost, padded 
Vvltli cotton wool, topped by a pale face whose shaven cheeks 
looked blue, so black he was,* would continue to haunt on the 
stroke of midnight certain houses in Paris, certain hotel vesti- 
bules. The real Marcel was henerforth to live in the past. 

‘The Ark had been closed, and it was night up&n the earth . . . 
The world on which Noah gazed in that diluvian darkness was a 
world that existed only in his own mind. . . .’* 

Between 1905 and 1911, at some date not exactly known, 
Proust began to put his novel into shape.* ‘We knew’, said Lucien 
Daudet, ‘that he was busy on a work about. •* hich he only occa- 
sionally spoke, and then apologetically.’ H. : and there in his 
letters one gets a hint of what was going on. Fragments of the 
book appeared in the Figaro m the form of essays: Au Seuil de 
Printemps: Mpitus Blanches, Bpines Roses — Rayon Soleil sur le 
Balcon — VBgUse de Village. In 1909, Marcel read the first two hun- 
dred pages to Reynaldo Hahn, and was heartened by the warmth 
of his friend’s response. In the same ) ear he consulted Georges 

* Makb-Anns Coohr, L'Am Pnushemu (Imprimerie des ftablusements Collig- 

non. Bn»^ 1929). , 

* Ramon Rbbmandez, Froust (Editions de la NouveUe Critique. Pans, 1943). 

* RoSnr BsAsaiACH, Portnib (Plae, Paris, igss)* 
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de Lauris about the name Giumumtes, and asked his opinion on 
the desirabili^ of dirldintg the work into volomes. Behind a 
thick curtain of sickness and mystery, Proust sil^tiy set his stage 
smell rehearsed his cast. '' Not until 1905 had he Bnind sufficient 
strength in himself to sacrifice the present to the mnembered 
past. *Tlie poet is to be pitied who, with no Virgil to guide him, 
has to.dtbss the circles of Hell, all Burning sulphur and flaming 
pitch, casthig himself into the fire that rains i^m Heaven that 
he may bring back with him a few of the denizens of Sodom . . .* 
The death of his parents, the maturing of his ideas and, almost 
certainly, an experience of sudden illumination, contributed to 
set him working. He felt very ill. Would he live long enough to 
complete his book? He knew that his brain was a 'rich seam con- 
taining a vast expanse of mineral deposits, all precious and all 
various . . .’ But would he be granted sufficient time in which to 
exploit it? 

The novel which he had to write would be long. 'He would need 
many nights; perhaps a hundred, perhaps a thousand . . .’ It 
would be as long as the Arabian Nights, but quite different. To 
bring his writing to completion he would have to have determina- 
tion and an infinity of courage. ‘I had lived a life of idleness and 
dissipation, of sickness, invalidism and eccentricity. 1 was embark- 
ing on my wor 2 when already near to death, and I knew nothing 
of my trade . . .’ He has said, somewhere, that laziness had pre- 
served him from facile accomplishment, and sickness from laziness. 
That is true. But for his earl); period dissipation he might have 
started to write too early, night have produced facile works which 
had been simmeiingkfor too short a time. But for his illness which, 
as it grew worse, forced him to stay at home and made it possible 
for him to prevail upon his friends to accept his strange way of 
life, he could never have contrived those long periods of solitude 
without which no great work can ever be bom. 

For fifteen months he stayed on in the Rue de Courcelles, in 
the fiat where his parents had died, *so as to see the lease out*. 
Then at the end of igo6 he moved to 102 Boulevard Haussmann, 
a housj^ that belonged to the widow of his unde, Georges Weil, 
the toagistrate. Monel Proust to Madame Cahtsse: '1 could not 
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reconcile myself to the ide 3 > of moving straight away into a house 
that Mamnia bad never known, and so have taken a sub-lease, 
for one year, of a flat that formerly belonged to my uncle, at 
102 Boulevard Haussmann, in a house where I sometimes used to 
dine with bCamma, and where was present at my uncle’s death 
in the very room that I am to inhabit. But for these memories, 
its gilded cornices and flesh-coloured walls, the dust of the neigh- 
bourhood, the incessant nois<?, and even the trees that press against 
the windows, make it the kind of place that I should not willingly 
have chosen. • • 

In this new room Marcel insisted that his bed and the little 
table which he called his ‘pinnace*, loaded with books, papers, 
fountain-pens and the materials needed for his fumigations, 
close beside it, should be placed in exactly the same position 
as they had occupied in the Boulevard Malesherbes and the Rue 
de Courcelles, in such a way that he could get an ‘oblique view 
of all who entered, with the daylight coming from the left — wRen, 
by chance, the daylight was admitted — and, also on the left, the 
'^th of the fire which, as he complained, was always too 
fierce or too mild. . . 

The volumes piled upon the ‘pinnace* had almost all been 
borrowed from friends. When the old home had been broken up, 
the family library had been buried beneath a letter of furniture, 
chandeliers and tapestries too numerous to fit into more congested 
quarters, with the result that Marcel could get at none of his own 
books. From time to time he would lend Georges de Lauris a 
Sainte-Beuve or a Merimee which he had just bought, saying: 
‘Keep it. If I want it I will ask you ibr it. w^ould be lost in my 
flat. . . 

The move had meant for Marcel exile anvi tragedy. He had, 
in his usual way, called all his closest friends into consultation. 
One evening Madame de Noailles was rung up on the telephone 
by the wine-waiter at the Hotel dcs Reservoirs at Versailles, who 
had asked ivith conscientious simplicity, whether she ‘advised 
Monsieur Proust to take the flat in tlie Boulevard Haussmann*. 
Madame Catusse had received numerous letters. ‘Do you think 
that the furmture from Mamma’s room (the blue room) would 
1 Lucien Daudbt, cp. cit., p. 51 . 
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collect too much dust, or that it would do for m<^ Do you think it 
is pretty? Would you advise it for the small drawing-room, or do 
you think ditat the fiindture from Papa’s study th die Rue de 
Courcelles Whuld be better? . . Ai^ if Madame Gatusse’s 
chaiming eyes expressed cfbappraval of the wash-bacins, how, he 
asked, could they be improved Gould she buy him a Persian 
rug for the large drawing~room? The tapestries were too big for 
his new walb. Ought he to have thftn cut, or merely folded? 

But, above all, she must do somedking to save him from noise. 
If the other tenants had jobs to be done, was it not their duty to 
get the workmen to come at night, seeing that he, Marcel, always 
clept in the day? Madame Gatusse found the mission difficult, 
and it was Madame Straus’s turn to be mobilized. Didn’t she 
know the Monsieur Katz whose mother set all those infernal 
hammers going? Gouldn’t she ask him not to let the men start 
working before midday? T will pay him any indemnity he likes 
to ^ ... I have persuaded one of the other tenants to have his 
work done between eight o’clock [in the evening] and mid- 
night . . .’ But it would be better still if Madame Katz could be 
prevailed upon not to have any workmen in the place at all: 
‘because, no matter how often one begs them to work on the other 
side, and to make as little noise as possible, no matter how much 
one tips them and the concierge as well — the first thing they 
do is to waken the neighbour and invite him to share their merry- 
making: Frappez markaux et knadUs — an injunction that they carry 
out with a sort of religious fervour. . . .’ 

Madams St^us, all irony and devotion, asked Monsieur Katz 
to luncheon, but his mothe^ontinued with the task of building — 
‘though Heaven kncAvs what! for afrer all these months, twelve 
workmen a day all firenziedly tapping could, by this time, have 
erected something as monumental as the ^ramid of Gheops, 
something that passers-by would see with astonishment rearing its 
head between the Prinkmps Store and Saint-Augustin . . .’ No 
sooner was the Pyramid of Katz completed, than it was the turn 
of Monsieur Sauphar: ‘Monsiemr Straus has told me that “Sau- 
phar” is the name of the kind of loud trumpet that used to be 
sounded in the Synagogue to wrake the dead for Judgment. There 
is not much difference between those Sauphars old and the 
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Sauphars of today . . The concierge of the building was raH«»H 
upon to intervene: ‘Madame Antoine, I should be much obliged 
if you could find out what is happening in Dr. Cagey’s flat, where 
the hammering is continuous ... At four o’clock someone was 
driving nails into, and boring through, the wall etc just over my 
head. Who was it? — the workmen, Ae chaufieur or fre man- 
servant? . . . Do try to find out and drop me a line, eitiker this 
evening or tomorrow, if it wouldn’t be too much trouble. . . 

Finally, he discovered a remedy, which was to have his room 
entirely lined with cork. Thus, it was between four walls padded 
with this material, and pro(^ against all noise from outside, that 
he wrote his great work. Round him were ranged his Notebooks, 
school exercise-books bound in black American cloth, from which 
he cut selected passages for inclusion in the finished manuscript. 
The room was filled with the yellow eddies of his fumigations, and 
reeked of their pungent smell. Through this cloud the visitor 
would catch sight of Marcel, looking pale and rather puffy, his 
eyes shining in the enveloping fog, dressed in a nightshirt over 
\.hicl> he wore numerous woollen pullovers, all of them a mass 
of bums, and coming unravelled. Ramon Fernandez has 
described one of his nocturnal visits to the Boulevard Haussmann, 
and the sound of Proust’s voice, ‘that miraculous voice, discreet, 
absent-minded, abstracted, discontinuous, muffled- which seemed 
to be producing sotmds from somewhere behind his teeth, be- 
hind his lips, behind his throat, from somewhere situated in 
the region of his intelligence . . . His wonderful ||yes seemed to 
adhere to the furniture, tHe ^brics, the various odds and 

ends in the room. It was as though he wer-- ^ • cathing in tlirough 
all the pores of his skin the reality contained . that room, in that 
moment, in me — and the ecstasy apparent on his face was that 
of a medium in the act of receiving invisible messages from 
material objects. He was prodigal of admiring exclamations, 
which I did not take for flatteries, since, wherever his eyes came 
to rest, there he would leave the imprint of a masterpiece . . .’ It 
was on this occasion that he asked Fernandez, who knew Italian, 
to repeat several times the words senza rigore, Proust listened with 
his eyes rixut, and, much later, Fernandez came on the passage 

* QfUin ItUnt di Maectl Prmst-i us coneurges (Albeit Skira, C. neva, 1943). 
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in the JeuntsJilUs enfeurs where that sen^i rigm is mentioned as 
‘evoking the feeling of harsh thunder combined with tender 
spirituality’. This inddent serves to show how every phrase in his 
book was an ejqperienc^ a memory, and also to what extent this 
sedcer after sensations practised the art of ‘integral intuition*. 

Every visit took on the semblance of a consultation. He put his 
questicns wdiih passion, precision, incredulity, and if his inter- 
locutor showed signs of wandering *always brought him back to 
the subject in hand. Or, reversing the process, he would himself 
diverge with the object of surprising an avowal or awakening a 
memory. Quite often he made his inquiries by letter: Proust to 
I ucien Daudet: ‘When you were quite a child you saw the Frincesse 
Mathilde. It ought to be easy for you to build up (describe to 
me) one of her toilettes, the kind of things she would have worn 
on a spring afternoon, one of those sort of mauve crinolinish affairs 
that she affected, perhaps a hat with streamers and trimmed with 
violets, something, anyhow, that you almost certainly must have 
seen . . .’ He wrote to Madame Straus asking her to advise him 
on the subject of fox-furs which he wanted to buy for a young 
woman. The furs were fictional, and the young woman was the 
Albertine of the novel. Sometimes he would send off a messenger 
at night, because when he was suddenly visited by a desire to 
know something; he had to know it at once. Already, in tlie 
days when he was translating Ruskin, his friends the Yeatmans 
had described how one evening there had been a ring at their 
door-bell. Itjjgwas Proust’s manservant who said in the most 
natural Way in the world, ‘^bnsieur has sent me to ask Monsieur 
and Madame what became of Shelley’s heart’. 

Each specialist was consulted on his own sul^ect. Reynaldo 
Hahn on music, Jean-Louis Vaudoyer on painting, the Daudet 
family on flowers. In all such matters he insisted on having the 
correct technical term, ‘so that a musician, a gardener, a painter 
ac a doctor would think, as he read, that Proust had devoted years 
to the study of music, horticulture, painting or medicine’. ‘We 
did our best’, says Lucicn Daudet, ‘to give him the information 
required — not always knowing exactly why he asked — on the 
sul^ect of the kind of cake one would have been likely to find in 
the ''oirfectioner’s shop on Sunday after Mass in some country 
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town, or what shrubs would be in bloom at the same time as haw- 
thorns and lilacs, and what the name of the flower was that wasn't 
a Hyacinth, but that looked like a Hyacinth and was used in the 
same way, etc/ From women he would ask for information on 
the subjectt of which fliey had special knowledge. Proust to Madame 
Gaston de CedUavet: *1 wonder whether you can give me, for the 
book I am just finishing, a fow dressmaking points? (Hease don't 
think that was why I rang you up the other day: it was just that I 
wanted to see you . . ,)’ There follows a number of searching 
questions about the dress worn by Madame Greffulhe at the 
Italian play in the theatre at Monte Carlo ‘when she was sitting 
in a very dark front box, about two months ago’ (the answers were 
to be used in describing what the Princess de Guermantes was 
wearing at the Opera). He would have liked to see the dresses 
and the hats worn by the ladies of his acquaintance twenty years 
earlier, and expressed indignation on hearing that they had*not 
kept them. ‘My dear Marcel, it’s twenty years since I wore that 
hat* I’ve no longer got it.’ — ‘That, Madame, I find it hard to 
believe. No, the truth is, you don’t want to show it me. It’s there, 
but you have made up your mind to provoke me. That makes 
me very unhappy. . . .*‘ 

One evening, at half-past eleven, he turned up at the Caillavets 
— old friends whom he had not seen for a long ti Ae. ‘Are Madame 
and Monsieur still up? Could they possibly make it convenient 
to see me? . . .’ Of course they would see him! 

‘I am wondering, Madame, whether you would give me a very 
great pleasure? It is many years since I saw your daughter. I 
may never come to this house -igain ... av * it is extremely un- 
likely that you will ever bring her to mine. . / the time she is of 
an age for dancing, I shall no longer be going out. I am an 
extremely sick man. Consequently, Madame, what I ask of you 
now is that 1 should be permitted to see Mademoiselle Simone 
tonight.’ 

'But, Marcel, she has been in bed for ages!’ 

*I implore you, Madame, to go upstairs and to see whether she 
is asleep, and, if she is not, to explain matters to her. . . .* ^ 

Simone came down and was introduced to the strange visitor. 

LtOH FmtKB-QpiMT, Mated sa vu, son tnan (fdidoiu 'e Sagittaire, 1936). 
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What was it that he hoped to find in her? — the impressions he 
needed in order to paint the portrait Ma^etaoMUe de Saint- 
Loup, the daughter of the tvoman whom the Narrator had once 
krv^. 

It was in pursuit of pictures of the past that, whenever he 
happened to be well enough, he still travelled. *I do manage to 
get out, W only occasionally, and then by a stroke dt good luck. 
As a rule, it is to go and look at hawthorns or at die finery of three 
apple trees in their gala dresses under a grey dcy.' When his 
attacks became too frequent he dared not even so much as look 
at the chestnuts of the Avenue through closed windows, and a 
whole autumn passed without his once seeing the colours of the 
outside world. When ‘holiday-time* came round he made ‘a 
fnghtening and platonic meal off time-tables, and planned in his 
mind endless circular tours* — which he enjoyed in imagination, 
stretched on his sofa. 

On such occasions, however, as he did feel slightly better, he 
would risk an outing. ‘Exceptions to the rule arc the magic of 
existence’, he said. The Duchcsse de Glermont-Tonnerre enter- 
tained him one evening at GlissoUes when he was touring Nor- 
mandy in a hired car, looking at the flowers through closed win- 
dowrs. ‘The headlights were focused on the long vistas of rose 
trees. The blos&ms looked like beautiful women just awakened 
firom sleep , . .* He revisited, ‘under the overcast indifference of 
a rainy sky, from which they had succeeded in filching a few 
precious scraps of light (the r^ult of a miracle which might have 
been commemorated in tho Cathedral along with others far less 
interesting), the windows of Evreux*. That he might endure the 
fatigue of these journeys, he lived exclusively on eaJlS au lait, and 
thanked his hostesss for having ‘steered him upstairs when tottering 
from an excess of cafeine’.' In igio he played with the idea of 
staying for a while at Pontigny: ‘Do you know Paul Desjardins’ 
lay Abbey of Pontigny? If I were well enough to put up with its 
discomfiirts, 1 should be sorely tempted. . . .* 

But it was to Gabourg, above aU, that he went whenever he 
could manage it, there to body forto the ghosts of Balbec and 

* £. OC CiiKMONT-ToiWEiuiB, Rcbtrt d$ Montugmu el MtenM Pmrt (Flanunarion, 

5,P«rii, r ja5),p. 104* 
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*roxnbre des jetmes fiUes en fleun’. Proust to Madam Gaston de 
CaiUaoet: T have b<^ thinking a great deal about your daughter. 
What a dunne it is that she is not going to GaboU^i Not that 1 
have made up my mind to go there my^this year, but if 1 knew 
that she was to be there, 1 should not hesitate. . . .* 

Whenever he stayed in an hotel, he always booked three rooms 
(so as to run no risk of havjug noisy nei^bours). One of these 
would be occupied by F^cie. ‘i)o you dunk it would be oeiy 
foolish of me to take my old cook to the hotel?* The suite had to 
be cheerful, comfortable and so placed that he would not hear 
anybody xvaUang about om his head. At a pinch, he would reserve the 
corresponding room on the floor above. He remained shut up 
all day, working and questioning the hotel servants who gave him 
much precious information about the visitors and the staff. When 
the sun went down, and his enemy, the daylight, was finally 
vanquished, he would go downstairs armed with a parasol and 
stand for a moment or two at the front entrance like some night- 
bird which, when darkness falls, emerges from its shadowy retreat 
— first of all assuring himself that the dulled radiance was not 
due merely to a passing cloud, and that the sun would not return 
to the attack. Later, seated at a large table in the dining-room, 
he would entertain — a quiet, chilly, charming host — and offer 
champagne to all who came to speak with him. * 

In Paris he still frequented certain houses, hot on the tracks of 
his characters, but usually arrived so late that the other guests, 
seeing him, would excleum: ‘Marvel! — why, it’s struck two!’ — 
and take to their heels. Such was the behaviour of Anatole France 
at Madame Arman de Caillavet’s Wednesdr) - He wm very little 
interested in Proust, notwithstanding the fat that, whenever he 
published a new book, the latter wrote him a letter of enthusiastic 
praise: 


. . . What happy evenings there are in store for me with 
Grainquebille, le Doyen Malorey, General Decuire, Putois 
and Riquet, now brought togefoer freshly born from the 
marvelloos sea-spume of your genius, august though they 
already had .become because of the empire they have suc- 
ceeded in exercising over men’s minds in the time that has 
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elapsed dnce those days when they changed the face of the 
world so profotindly that they seem to bear upon their 
shoulders me majesty df all the centuries . . . The Manauvrts 
d« Moaiil ctmtains, if ' I am not mistalten^ that wonderful 
scene in which the General loses his Brigade and runs about 
looJdng for it a version of the Battle of Waterloo episode 
in CMrbfaise written with irony and genius. The dialogue, 
too, — * equalled only in Balzac,, but far more beautiful — when 
the General is looking at Vari Orley’s tapestries. *You have 
a very large place here* — *You could have brought your 
Brigade with you, sir. I should have been happy to re- 
ceive it.* Those three sentences are firmly fixed in my 
memory as constituting the finest comic triptych ever painted 
by a master hand, quite perfect in their kind, startling one 
by the genius of their invention, and so utterly convincing in 
their unexpected and quite flabbergasting truth. I seem to 
remember, too, a request from an editor for an article ‘redolent 
of the aristocracy*. The only piece I have had time, as yet, 
to read — the book reached me only ten minutes ago — is the 
Christ de FOcian, which moved me deeply. What, perhaps, 
I love best — where I love so much — is Putois. And then, 
you see, I know the story of it, for I had it from your lips in 
those happy days when I was able to see the little flower, 
then still living, which had suggested the sculptured form 
that you have introduced into your sublime cathedral. 
Thank you, again, dear, Master, for not forgetting a poor 
invklid whose continued existence you alone remember. The 
greatest men are always the Salt of the Earth. . . .** 

When Ptoust entertained on his own account, it was no longer, 
as in the days of his parents, at his own house, but in some 
restaurant — preferably the Ritz — whose ffioftrs d*h6tel, Olivier 
Dabescat, with his air of discreet distinction, simple dignity and 
knowledge of how such things ought to be done, enchanted him. 
The giving of a dinner for Calmette, the Editor of the Figaro, 
always so Mendly and so ready to extend hospitality to bis articles, 
becanjiP for Proust an event necesritating long letters to Madame 
* Uiqnibliibed letter ia the poaeMiaa of Pro fc H or Moador. 
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Straus, and telephone calls (which he never made himself) to each 
of the guests— to Gabriel Faur^, who was to play — because 
Reynaldo JHtehn was in London singing before King Edward VII 
and Qpeen Alexandra , . . and then, could Monsieur Joseph 
Reinach be< adeed if the Dtic de Oermont-Tonnerre was to be 
present — and what was the order of precedence as . between 
Faur^, *who is no longer yOUng, Calmette, in whose honour the 
dinner is 1 >eing given, B^aud, who is very touchy, and Monsieur 
de Clermont-Tonnerre, who is younger but traces his descent from 
Gharlemagn^ — mid what about the foreigners? . . 

At long last the dinner actually took place, in a private room at 
the Ritz panelled in cerise brocade and filled with gilded furniture. 
Considerable surprise was caused by the presence, in this scheme 
of decoration, of ‘two furred and padded Lapps’ who turned out 
to be Proust and Madame de Noailles. Risler, engaged at the 
last moment, played Wagnerian overtures. Dinner done, the’tips 
had to be distributed. Marcel wanted to give Olivier three 
hi^'flred francs, but the guests flung themselves upon him in an 
effort to modify his generosity. He promptly gave more. 

But Cabourg, the Ritz and his various nocturnal visits were, all 
of them, in the nature of sudden attacks planned to bring him 
information about the enemy, in other words, the outside world. 
His real life, during those years of work, centr^ round his bed 
whore he lay writing, surrounded by what F^licie, whom he had 
inherited from Madame Proust (she is the Frangoise of the novel), 
called ‘them bits of paper’, meaning his Mmoranda^ his Notebooks 
and his innumerable photographs, iu a result of all the snippets 
being stuck one on top of tlie other (coll ’ lively, they were to 
buUd up the most wonderful book in the .vorld), they became 
badly tom. ‘All moth-eaten’ — said Fran^oise. "Tis a crying 
shame; why, the bottom of that there page isn’t no more than 
a bit of lace’ — then, scrutinizing it as a tailor might examine a 
piece of material — ‘Don’t think as how I can furbish diat up, 
’tis too far gone . . .* But nothing was lost, and slowly, like one of 
Fran 9 oise’s beef dishes, the work to which Marcel Proust was, 
literally, to give his life, took shape. 
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In that Ark of his^ padded witK coik, lie tMt 3c» and less 
con^panyi Woonen were scarcely mir ndndtted to the Boulevard 
Haussmann^ 'He dlslBoed die idm oi^l^eiir Joeing him in a clutter 
(^medicaaiaits, in amist fetid vi^un. 'V^%en ht felt the need 
of them he went to their houses or entertained them in a restaurant. 
Servants played a large part in his lifeu Two of (hem, F^licie and 
Antoine, had been with his parents and stayed <m with him. He 
studied their language, wondered at thdr devotion, submitted 
to their despotism. As a sick and eccentric man he came to rely 
on them. It was necessary, therefore, that he should get to know 
them well and anticipate their reactions. 

Similarly with his men of business. Although since the death 
of his parents he was in enjoyment of a considerable fortune, he 
believed, and asserted, that he was ruined. The necessity of 
making a tax-return, no matter how unimportant, terrified him, 
and he delegated this duty to certain obscure cousins who 
happened to be ^lecialists in the subject On the question of 
investments he ^sked advice of all and sundry, approaching the 
problem with a great air of mystery and reluctance. T should 
very much like to know whether Monsieur Straus holds any shares 
in Australian gold-mines . . . and when I say “whether he holds”, 
1 don’t want you to think that I am being vulgarly inquisitive, 
but only' whether he ha^ been persuaded to buy, whether 
anybody has given him a tip. Somebody, the other day, was 
speaking to me about Australian mines, but I can’t remember 
which. . . .* 

He was susceptible to the poetry of the Stock Exchange, to its 
charm, to the romantic appeal of the rather old-fashioned en- 
gravings that adorned his share certificates, but he complicated 
even the biost modest of his deals by his fears, his suspicions, his 
second-thoughts and his hesitations. Young Albert Nahmias, who 
adted as his l^ker, used to receive astonishing letters firom him, 
which maeft r^ered almost unintelligible by the multiplicity of 
{ their detail; 
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Dear Albert: My health is so bad just now that I don’t know 
how I am to explain tny present devilishly complicated 
situation- Put brit^y, the position is this. I shall have, at 
most, about a hundred thousand francs to invest. But I 
gather frenn the Credit Industriel that, in this matter of selling 
out, the 4^ Mardi is setthng day, which means that they 
won’t heVe the money before the 3rd. But I ah all have to 
draw a cheque for 100,000 francs, dated the 3rd, and this they 
will honour as soon as the sale has been completed (that is to 
say, as I understand it, either the 4th March or the 3rd). It 
won’t, in any case, be later than the 4th. I needn’t tell you 
that the transaction is as safe as houses. 1 guarantee that there 
will be enough fimds in my account to meet the cheque. 

If this arrangement seems all right to you (the Credit Indus- 
triel assure me that it is all in order and that I need fear no 
delay, which is as good as to say that all will be well, because 
they are extremely reliable people), all you need do — with 
your knowledge of how my account stands — is to reckon 
how many shares I ought to take up. I don’t want to spend 
more than, roughly, a hundred thousand, which, I suppose, 
represents something like 270 Rand and 275 Crown, though 
perhaps not all paid up (the brokerage charges included 
in that sum, or excee^ng it by only a very little. I mean, I 
don’t want to find, after I have paid the hundred thousand, 
that there is still something owing.) Like Aranyi, I keep on 
saying the same thing over and over again, but I am so 
anxious that there shouldn’t be afky mistake. (I don’t want 
anything to be carried over: 1 ahall take u oart of the shares 
and sell the rest.) 

If, however, for some reason or other, Leon dislikes the idea, 
and if he should say to you ‘it’s a bit late in the day to take 
up the shares now’, etc., then (but I must know for certain by 
tomorrow, the 29th) I won’t take up any, and, instead of 
drawing a cheque for a hundred thousand, shall Just ^ttle 
up the debi. balance. But in that case, I still hold tojt that^ 
nothing must be carried over, and shall get rid of me lot. 
But I see no reason why my first suggestion sho’*ld cause any 
-(ftp) 14 :. 
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difficulties, and I rather think it is the one L6on will prefer. 
Let me have a line tomorrow. If all is well, 1 shall pnmediately 
send you a cheque for a hundredi-thousand (but post-dated 
3rd March). I should like L^n to send the certificates in my 
name to the Credit Industriel, whenever it suits him to do so. 
1 have no idea how this part the business is dealt with, 
because 1 am concerned only with the bit that concerns me, 
and that is more than enough! You may Well imagine that 1 
am calling down silent curses on the head of the individual 
who, by causing all this delay, without consid<;ring my con- 
venience in the slightest (it lootdd happen just when I’m 
going through one of my bad spells) thought he was being 
mighty clever by waiting until settling day before paying the 
money in to my account! The Gr^it Industriel sees nothing 
out of the ordinary in all this, but I find it nerve-racking! 
Let me repeat. If L^n would rather I didn’t take up any 
of the shares but sold the lot, he has only to say so. But I 
must know what he thinks by tomorrow. In any case, 
I don’t want anything to be carried over. If I do take up the 
shares, it is essential that I buy the same quantity of Rand and 
Croivn, that is to say, 270 Crovon and 270 Rand, or 260 Crown 
and 260 Hfind (according to what money is avmlable after 
settling up my account, the whole sum not to exceed a hun- 
dred thousand francs). But if it is a question of five more 
Rand than Crown, or five more Crotm than. Rand (or even 
ten pr twenty), I don’t very much mind. 

If you tel^hone, ple^fee be very careful not to mention any- 
thing about all this here — nothing about shares, etc. 

Do you know whether cheques for such large amounts are 
made out in the same way as cheques for a hundred francs? 
Affectionately i^arcel* 

He confided some of the Kotehooks bearing on the novel to this 
same Albert Nahmias, for him to get the contents typed. 

D^r Albert: do you sdll want to rival Oedipus and struggle 
ww the Sphinx-like mysteries of my handwritin{^ If you do, 

* * UopublidMd letter. 
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I can send you some notebooks which surpass in obscurity 
anything you have ever scm. But only if you want me to. 

Don’t do it just to please me, because I can manage 

. . . Forgive me for asking you rather an odd question. The 
fact is, smuething rather un^pected has hai>pened which 
would make your answer to it very welcome. Have you ever 
had occasion, for any reason, to have somebody shadowed? 
If so, have you kept the address of the Private-Detective 
Agency which you employed, and are you still in touch with 
it? . . .* 

This wish to have somebody shadowed was connected with his 
squalid love-affairs. In the early part of his life he had formed 
attachments for certain beautiful youths, like WilUe Heath, and, 
technically ‘pure’ though these friendships doubtless were, there 
was something suspect about them. At a somewhat later date, 
however, he had^met a throughly diabolical character (like 
someone in a Balzac novel) called Albert Le Cuziat. Our know- 
ledge of this inciividual is derived, for the most part, from what 
Maurice Sachs has written about him.* ‘He was bom in Brittany. 
Eager to see the capital, he got his local Curd to give him a letter 
of introduction to a priest in Paris who enjoyed the intimacy of 
Prince O. . . . The Prince took him on as an tinder-footman. 
At that time Albert was very good-looking, tall, slim and fair- 
haired. No doubt he was, by nature, both obedient and 
affectionate. Prince R. . . ., one o^ his master’s friends, took a 
liking to him, asked to be allowed to have him, and promoted him 
to be butler in his own household . . .’* 

Albert loved obeying orders as much as ihers love giving 
them. ‘He developed a passion for the aristocracy, members of 
which it was his duty to admit each evening to the house.’ Very 
soon no one could surpass him in knowledge of the origins, the 
intermarriages and the quarterings of all the great -families. 

Proust formed an attachment for him. ‘This has led certain 
people to believe that Albert was Albertint. But to holcUthat 

^ Unpublished letter in poraession of Alfred Dupont* 

* See Reout Firancaise* July ist, 1938* 

• MAOwSeLam, Li dbctmUo^ C^lr^a. Paris, >946). r .% 379-86. 
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wrpte Mac^ idea of 

fftni^s method ^ oofS^j^Kwl^ The «ex of Impm heroine is 
never, admittedly/ v«^' eh^iy deftoed* %e ,i>ettiahu little 
more than a gjmendiaed embo^^t at the reader 

is 6ree to give her what hw:e hr plmses. The mOit cme can say 
is, that in the matter of namm, mere certainly ate a number of 
coincidences scattered throughout the book. It is, for instance, 
true that Albert had an adventitte ^th a soldier called Andr^. 
Albert himself nevor claimed to have had any relations with 
Proust other than those of "coniessor** and procurer. There is, 
however, one character in the book whom he came to resemble 
more and more closely with each year that passed, and that is 
Jupien.’ 

Like Jupien, Oiziat opened a ‘curious’ establishment , . . a place 
of abominations, where Albert-Jupien presided in the rdle of 
Pfince Sercnissimo of Hell, and for which Pi oust, like the 
Narrator in the novel, gave him several pieces of the family 
furniture which had been stored in a coach>house in the Boulevard 
Haussmann when they were crowded out of the flat. Albert, at 
fifty, was ‘a bald man, going grey at the temples, with very thin 
lips, very blue eyes and a very sharp profile. He used to sit en- 
throned at the receipt of custom, rigid, motionless, and, as often 
as not, reading a volume of history or some pamphlet that had to 
do with genealogy’. He was almost the only person who was 
familiar with the seamy side of Proust’s life. There was something 
frightenpig about him, becsgise he found compensation for Ins 
unpleasing masochism in occasional sadistic indulgencies. 

These ‘shameful relationships of the world and the flesh’ were, 
for Marcel, responsible for a number of unfortunate mistakes and 
of constant anxiety. His every movement, even when he had 
nothing to hide, had to be wrapped in mystery. Madame Arman de 
Caillaoet to her son: ‘Two years ago I used frequently to run into 
Marcel at Proutd’s, my print-dealer. His explanation was that he 
happened to be on his way to the Pass^e des Bcaux-Arts where he 
was iiporking on a novel in the flat of a firiend who remained name- 
less . . . Now, the Passage des Beaux-Arts was where Oscar Wilde 
died vdider an assumed name. It is all very my^erious . . Was 
Proust in the habit of going secretly to visit Wilde, who was then 
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bvinE w |toMiibly» But why should he be so secretive 

about whaf an, no xnoare than au act of charity? 

Mom than there was a ‘prisoner' in the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann flat* TPktoe of Prousts friends who went there early in t hy 
eveningncvershwthemysteriousguest. They spent their time listen- 
ing to the daaziing meoiologue which ca ne to them, through clouds 
of smoke, fi<»n thc^bed. It took the form of a glittering series 
of imitations, parodies and mocking comments. When they were 
finished, Proust would give a start, and rub his face with both 
hands, firanung his nose between two fingers. His mockery was 
sometimes, though not always, kindly. Although he wrote, and 
genuinely believed, ‘that the man of talent must, essentially, be 
good-hearted’, he could, on occasion, be cruel. There were two 
distinct persons in him — the ‘sugar-daddy’, to use Fernandez’s 
phrase, who was capable of great generosity, not so much because 
he was kind, as because, in the world of social contacts, fie 
was ei^er to conciliate those with whom he had nothing in 
common — and the ‘saint* who acted in response to genuinely 
humane impulses, as when, for instance, one evening he rescued 
a young servant-girl freshly arrived from the country, whom he 
found almost dead with fear at the bottom of the stairs because she 
was terrified of the dark. There was nothing ‘bqgus’ about the 
‘saint’ — for Proust was far too imaginative not to understand 
other people’s miseries. ‘Now that she has been left all alone in 
the world’, he said, speaking of some woman he knew, ‘I feel 
under certain obligations to her’: and, again, writing to Jean- 
Louis Vaudoyer — ‘I can feel the sufferil^ of my friends: it i« a sort 
of gift 1 have, which life has di,\ eloped to c ess.’ Nor was it 
only the sufferings of his friends that he felt. S. angers in trouble 
could always rely on him for sympathy. 

M€arcel Proust to Madame Gaston ae Catllavet: ‘1 want to ask a 
favour of Gaston, but, because 1 know how busy he is, I am 
writing to you in the hope that you may be able to find out 
wheriier or no he is likely to be able to do what I want. There 
is a poor singer called P^e, in whom I take a certain amount 
oi interest because his wife is consumptive and has had to give 
up the stage. They have one little girl. He used to sing 
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Mireitte at the Op6ra Gomique (he must be about thirty>eight 
— I have never actually met him), but he is running to fat 
and is now suitable only for comedy parts. He is very anxious 
to have an audition at the Apollo. Before asking Gaston 
whether he could arrange this for him, I thought I had 
better find out whether his singing was tolerable (as a matter 
of fact, this was before the idea of Gast&a occurred to me). 
I sent him along, therefore, to Reynaldo, who assures me that 
his voice is quite good enough to get him a job, and that he 
could probably arrange to have him taken on at the Trianon- 
Lyrique. But the poor fdlow has got a mania about this 
audition at the Apollo (Reynaldo thinks he stands much less 
chance there: still, the Apollo is what he wants), and I gather 
that Gaston is the person most likely to be able to do some- 
diing in that line. If, for one reason or another (strained 
relations with Franck, or anything dse) Gaston should find 
it embarrassing to ask this sort of favour, please be perfectly 
open with me. I should hate to think that 1 had made myself 
a nuisance to him, especially on behalf of someone who is 
personally unknown to me, and who interests me more by 
reason of the difficult situation in which he finds himself 
than becayse of his talents, which are no more than mediocre 
(I’m not, you see, trying to deceive you about his artistic 
gifts). He really is in a very bad way, and would, I should 
imagine, jump at any sort of job, no matter how small, at the 
Apollo. He once ran a cmematograph company, or something 
of that sort. . . 

In his view of the world, every human being is a mixture of 
good and bad. Monsieur Verdurin is capable of generosity 
though, at bottom, he is a throughly unpleasant creature, and 
under all his sarcasms. Monsieur de Gharlus hides real goodness 
c£ heart. Proust himself knew that, like his heroes, he had good- 
ness and badness in his own nature. The Great World had caused 
him%iuch suffering as a young man, and he revenged himself 
upon k ruthlessly in the pages of his book, and in his conversation. 
Even nis friends were haled before die ‘bed of justice’ and summed 

^ Unpuhliihed fetter. 
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up vath Godlike impartiality. Many of his intimates were terrified 
of his pitiless lucidity, and mi^t well have repeated on their 
own account what Alphonse Daudet had once said — ‘Marcel 
Proust’s the very devil!’ Every ‘scrap of go^ip had to be teased 
out’. ‘Lying there propped up in his bed, leaning slightly forward, 
his hands clasped in front of him, or else with a pencil between his 
fingers, he would absorb the gist of what was told him and give 
it form.’^ Then would come the questions — insistent, repeated 
again and again, pitiless. Marcel would be hoarding his honey. 
A little later Reynaldo would turn up, Reynaldo to whom his 
fnend’s work ow^ much, both because of the scenes he described 
so inimitably, and because it was from him that Marcel had 
learned to love music. 

At midnight the ‘prisoner* would appear, a kind of secretary, 
and stand listening silently to the talk going on round the bed. 
These Adonises (for the post was held by several young meri*in 
succession) were, like Albertine, kept in complete isolation. If, 
as a great favour, they were allowed to go out, Acy had to account 
for every moment of their time. If they played truant, and so 
caused intense suffering to their employer, he drew from the 
experience those emotional torments wUch he needed for his 
Narrator. To a friend who once complained of ^ng crossed in 
love, he said: ‘What, do you mean that you are emotionally 
tmhappy? — then, all I can say is, you’re very lucky!’ 

To those of his friends who were quite normally submissive, he 
never mentioned the subject of inversion. Even in his book, he 
attributed sexual aberration to Chadus, to Nissim Bernard, to 
Monsieur de Vaugoubert and to a hundred others but never to 
the Narrator. Much later, at about the time that Si U grain ne 
meurt was published, he gave Gide this piece of advice: ‘You can 
tell everything, but only on condition that you never say “/” . . .’ 
In Gide’s Journal there is a passage of capital importance, because 
it explains the transposition of Albert and .Albertine. ‘Again this 
evening, we talked almost the whole time about Uranian love. 
He said that he bitterly regretted the “irresolution” which bad led 
him — in the hope of bolstoing up the heterosexual part of his 

^ jAGQjDSa PORfit, Uima^inatum dans VmnitU {NauvtlU Revue Fran^asse^ January ist» 
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book — to transpose into Ombre des Jeunes Jiffiwr en jUm** every 
gracious^ tender, and delightfiil emotion which he had ejiperioiced 
in homosexual rehtionahips, with the rdsult that it was only the 
grotesque and algect aqiects that were left finr Sedbmie* He seemed 
very upset when 1 said that he had apparendy wished to pillory 
Uranian love. He protested loudly, and it dawned on me finally 
that what we find squalid, laughable or rq}uldve, did not seem 
so to him. . . 

He could so easily have won the afTecdon of men the noblest 
character. 'Why then did he make life so difficult fbr himself? 
It would seem'that his dream of perfect happiness todi the form 
of an almost animal sensuality enjoyed in the company of young 
persons. Suffeting as he did from an excess of intelligence, 
scrupulosity and analytical acuteness, he craved a complementary 
balance of the flesh, and sought for it in vain. Braslllach tells us 
thsR he had a great admiration for Colette, and would cry when- 
ever he read her stories of young women who could find simple- 
minded and instinctive happiness. ‘Over-sensitive, intelligent and 
unhappy, he indulged in dreams that differed very little from those 
of the Und of writers who build up an imaginary paradise in 
Tahiti on the strength of a few pictures by Gauguin. What he 
wanted above all things was that life should be simple, and that 
was why he tu^ed back to his childhood. . . The ditch that 
separated the poetry of his work from the compromises of real life, 
grew ever wider. Speaking, in his J/otebooks, of Bergotte, he 
develops a justification for thi| hiatus: 

His work was mucn more moral, much more preoccupied with 
the good, than is the case with pure art, much more concerned 
with sin and with scruplts, so that he was forever finding 
sadness in the simplest things, always catching a vision of 
unplumbed depths beneath the surface of every day. 

When it came to his own life, he was much more immoral, 
fi)r more tightly held in thrall to sin and evil, than is the 
ordinary run of humanity, less worried by, or for more easily 

«r 

* AmdkS Gidb, Jourtud, (GaUimaid, Farn, I 039 i Biblbth^ue de U 

Fl^iade) pp. 693*4. 
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fighting free of, the scraples that control other men, with the 
result t^t he could do t^gg from which less sensitive natures 
would abstaiau Those who, like Legrandin, loved his books 
and knew about his life, found something comic r- which they 
held to be hi^ily typical of the times — in contrasting some 
of his wonderful sayings which were so austere, so sendtively 
scrupulous, that, by comparison, hi^-minded men of an 
earlier age would have seemed coarse and utterly careless of 
moral standards, with certmn notorious actions that he had 
committed, certain scandalous occurrences of his own career. 
And, may^, it is typical of the age that its artists should be 
more conscious of the anguish of sin, yet more hopelessly 
enslaved to dn, than were those of an earlier time, denying 
their lives to the world at large, clinging to the old standards 
of honour, to the moral landmarks of a period now dead, 
from motives of self-love, and because they honestly regard 
their ov, n conduct as scandalous. Contrariwise, in the matter 
of private conduct, their idea of the good is, in some sort, a 
painlul consciousness of e\il, which they must be for ever 
analysing, for it consists more in self-laceration than in 
abstinence. Perhaps it is that just as certain morbid 
symptoms may be produced by two entirely different 
diseases, so, too, there may be cases of gross wfekedness which 
are due not to lack, but to excess, of sensibility. Consequently 
the astonishment which many feel at being confronted with 
refined and subtle work produced by men who, they think, 
belong to the first of these two ejasses, may he in part dis- 
sipated if, probing beneath the .>uifacc, they ' id that their 
authors are, in fact, members of the second. . . . 


1 1 1 

THE WORK 

The Ark was still moored to th*e bank by a few ropes — here a 
friendship, there a passion — but already i^oust’s real life was in 
his book. Martel Proust to Georges de Lauris: ‘Work is the only thing. 

^ Ua^bUdied enract, in the poBcanon '>f Madtnir Mantr-Pt.. .>.t. 
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life may bring disappointments, but in work is consolation. One’s 
real life is elsewhere, not in life so^alled, nor yet in what we think 
of as the after-life, but in some dimension mUsidt life, if a word that 
draws its meaning fix>m the concq>tion8 imposed on us by space 
can be said to have any meaning in a world freed from spatial 
disciplines , . He knew petfectiy well what he meant to do. He 
meant to write a novel of two thousand pages which would have in 
it something of the Arab^ Mights^ something George Eliot, 
something of Thomas Hardy, sometiting of Saint-Simon and yet 
would be different from all of them, a novel of which the principal 
character would be Time, a novel in which, after first exploring 
the Paradise of childhood, he would debouch into the Hell of 
Sodom. The shape of this novel was clearly visible to his inward 
eye, and he had already written its opening and its closing 
passages. 

during these same years, igo6-i2, he had other minor enter- 
prises on hand. It was his intention to collect his occasional 
pieces into a volume, to publish his parodies — things so perfect 
that they really constituted criticism of a new and original kind, 
and to write a Study of Sainte-Beuve. He frequently spoke to 
Georges de Lauris of ‘the Sainte-Beuve which is already completely 
written in my mind . . ‘May I ask your advice? I am going to 
write something on Sainte-Beuve, and already have two articles 
(of magazine length) worked out in my mind. One of them is con- 
ceived on classic lines — something like Taine’s £^ay, but less 
good. The other would opep with a morning scene — Mamma 
coming to nre while I an% still in bed, and 1 telling her about 
the article I mean to write about Sainte-Beuve, and developing 
it in conversation. Which of these do you think would be the 
better?* From the same friend he borrowed the seven volumes of 
Port-Royal. 'No, 1 haven’t begun Sainte-Beuve yet, and don’t feel 
at all sure that I can begin it. But you can take my word that 
it won’t be at all bad, and I hope you will read it . . .’ Then, in 
igog: ‘1 am so exhausted, Georges, as a result of starting on 
Saint^euve (1 am hard at work on it, and hate the whole business), 
that I don’t know what I am saying to you. . . .’ 

TheySainie-Beuve was never finished. There is nothing in the 
Ratebooks but a rough sketch of Samto-Beitoe ot BatidAmre which 
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seems to be a fragment of the Essay he had planned. Itisaddressed 
to Madame Proust, and begins as follows: 

A poet who writes in prose (except, of course, when he 
deliberately writes *poetically’, like Baudelaire in his minor 
poems, and Musset in his plays). Musset in his stories, 
his critical essays, his Academy discourses, is a man who has 
turned his back on his genius, who has ceased to draw from 
his inner consciousness the forms that he finds in a super- 
natural world which is his own exclusive experience. But he 
still has a lingering recollection of these things, and the power 
to prevent us from forgetting them. At some turn in the 
writing we find ourselves thinking of certain celebrated 
'lines*. They are invisible, they are not there at all, but in 
some vague way they seem to show behind phrases which 
anyone might produce, and to give them a sort of grac^ a 
kind of moving and allusive majesty. The poet has with- 
drav'*, but the diffused light of his genius still hovers behind 
the clouds. Nothing of it remains in the social figure, the 
diner-out, the ambitious climber, yet it is in that aspect of 
the man that Saintc-Beuve thinks he can discover the essential 
truth of the absent poet. I realize that your ^ove of Baudelaire 
is only partial. Tou hove found in his letters, as in Stendhal's, cruel 
references to his family. Cruel he is, in hb poetry, with a cruelty 
that is linked with an infinite degree of sensibility. His 
hardness is all die more astonishing because one gets the 
impression that he, too, has leiv* the sufferin.-s that he de- 
scribes and presents in so unmoved a fashion, lat he has felt 
them in the very fibres of his being. Certain it is that in his 
wonderful poem, Les Petites Vieilles, there L not a single one 
of those old women’s pains that has escaped him. . . .* 

Proust used part of this Essay in A propos de Baudelaire, which 
was published in Chroniques, and part in the Preface that he wrote 
for Tendres Stocks.* The above passage, which has never been 

^ UnpuUished Iragment, in the poiscasion of Madame Mante-Prouit 

* See Mand Prmat: A StU^kHjnm Hit MisaUamus Writiiigs, tramlatf d by Geraid 
Hopltin (Allaa WiasMet 1948), About BtmioUit* <md Pr^oa to Tmdns Stocks. 
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published, is interesting, not only for its intrindc quality, but 
what it reveals: 'crud with a cruelty diat is linked wi^ an 
infinite d^ree of sensibility* is true no less of Proust than of 
Baudelaire. 

But Sainie-JBeuve and PasHehes wore interludes only. His real 
wtM'k at this time, the work which filled the years and absorbed 
his powers, was ^e novel. What were the elements of personal 
experience on which he drew in writing it? Every' novelist when 
he lays the foundations of a book, has at his dispositimi a reserve 
of material which he has stored up in the cotuse of his life. This 
he can complete later by research, by talk widi friends; but a 
point of departure he must have. Balzac could manoeuvre in a 
large field. He could call at will on his knowledge of business, 
on what Madame de Berny had told him, on what he had learned 
from other women and, especially, on his own memories as a 
la\^yer’s clerk. What was it that Proust knew really well? 

Illiers: a narrow world which contained his father, his grand- 
mother, his mother and his aunts. Paris: its doctors, the 
Champs-Elysdes, a few women of the type of Laure Hayman, and 
later of Madame Straus and Madame de Chevign^, the ‘salons’ 
of Madame Greffulhe, Madame de Beaulaincourt, hfadamc 
Arman de Caillq^et — a world, in short, of high Society. Through 
his Weil imcles at Auteuil he had made contact with a Jewish 
environment. At Gabourg and at the tennis-parties in the 
Boulevard Bineau he had met a number of young girls. Of the 
‘people* he knw only so much as came to him by way of Fclicie, 
Antoine and Jean Blanc (Plofessor Proust’s servants) and, later, 
of Celeste and Odilon Albaret, and of a few lift-boys and hotel 
porters. Then there were his memories of life in the Army, his 
recollecrioDS of a few Gombray tradespeople. All in all, a very 
small cross-secdon of French life. But the smallness did not matter. 
He set about exploring bis vdn, not in octent but in depth. In 
art, the subject-matter is nothing. Cezanne could compose 
masterpieces fi*om three apples and a plate. 

Deny it though he might, Proust had accumulated a whole 
collection of notes on this limited universe. For a long time, 
perhaps Over since the time of Les Plaisirs et Us JmirSt he had been 
playi^ widi the idea of a laige-scale work, though only in a very 
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vague way. He had a rough idea of the general background, and 
of one or two of his characters. He filled notebook after notebook. 
Nothing is more interesting than to watch the novelist at work; 
In those jottings one finds hints, comments, memories of things 
said, turns of phrase peculiar to this or that person, occasionally 
a general ide«^ sometimes marked 'CapitaV or 'Most Capital. 


MEMORANDA 

Most Capital for the last notebook: certain pleasing impressions 
of great heat, of cool weather, of travelling, come back to me. 
But where had I had those peculiar experiences^ The names 
of the places were buried in obscurity. I clearly remembered 
being with Albertine. Would her memory have been better? 
Our past vanishes into the shadows. That blazing day when 
she sat sketching in a sunken lane, because it was cooler — it 
wasn’t IncamlUy though the name was something like that. . . . 
Incar . . . Inc . . . No . . . however fondly I woo those obscure 
memories, it doesn’t seem likely that the name uill come back. 

& 

ref Tansonville - - ask Monsieur Male whe^er the monks 
wore golden vestments at Chrbtmas and Easter. Litanies. 

& 

Capital — for the hotel scenes — *kvhat was ’he word that 
the hall-porters use instead of liveiyf — staff ad of servants 

& 

For Monsieur de Guermantes — ‘Je vais distiller ce regale’ 

For Franfoise: ‘A cause que . . . En erriire 

Make Bloch use the words ‘bouquin’ and ‘bouquiner’ 

& 

Monsumr de Pfotpois: ‘Inutile d’annoncer urbi et orbV 
Monsmtr^df Pforpois: T 1 faudrait savoir se decider rapidement, 
ce qui ne veut pas dire k la legirv , ni k raveuglette 
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were going th^are t0O| and {aimed thid tW probably 
not he there, only -oh die he dh* 

cowered that they wm therej; he made mi09iKt ft» see them, 
and did nbt go to any the places the)Mh^|hiW»d, though, 
by foi^ of drcumstanoe, be fiequeotiy ran irfitb drem* And 
beoaniai^ all the menfbfi** ^ ^ groiqi were young and 
phihdng, there were on^ndays on wldchSeiii^cnie and Anna 
wme ^ centre orattractson, and dpe tame tplng would occur 
on the' day following. But there were other timet when 
Arabella or Ren^ was the favourite. The SeesknOss’ that he 
had had for Anna, and, later, for Septimie, had, as a inatter 
of fact, become frozen as the result of absence, or because o£ 
some thoughtless action of theirs, or because ill*healtfa had 
dulled their good looks: but sentimmits are like teeds, they 
can remain frozen for a long time, and yet, *come up* 
again. . . . 

& 

. . . Then she gave him her word that it was false. He put 
the idea out of his mind and thought no more about it. This 
one revelation made the idea of Anna horrible to him; he 
was furiou| with her; he treated her abominably, spoke ill 
of her and tried to do her harm, showing himself, the vdiile, 
increasingly afS^tionate towards Septimie. One day he 
brought things to such a pitch with Aima, that they had to 
have angcxplanation. Anna was miserable under this persecu- 
tion, and the knowledge that she was so touched him. So, he 
said to her: — ‘Will you swear to me to |pve a true answer to 
the question I am about to ask?* — *Yes, I swear’ — T am in 
love with Septimie, and word has reached me that there are 
relations of a certain kind between you. Is that trui^* Anna 
was ind^^ant: *I swear it isn’t!’ For a moment, his mind 
was set at rest, but the slightest thing was enough to re- 
awaken his suspicions. He was forever crutiung Anna beneath 
a weight of sarcasm. Tt’s very odd,* people began to say; 
‘last year Swann was very fond of Apna, this year he seems to 
hate her.’ To Septimie, on the other hand, he was charming, 
and sieemed to take a positive delict in letting Anna see his 
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prefer^bCe for Septimie, and Sq>tiimc’8 kindness to him. 
Then,hujeafoiumiqj»ckm4abat^ He bqi;an to fod a grpat 
liking for JuKette. 

In the course erf* the successive venions, the nhmes of the 
charactm became altered. Odette de (hiecy was oris^naOy caQM 
Frangoise, then Carmen. The Kcne in whuh Swann hunts her 
in all the restaurants <f the Boulevard, and whidi, in the noVd, 
terminates with foe incident of the orchids, is foreshadowed in 
this similar, but less finished, one. 

Carmen — Swann had just visited, in despair, the last of all the 
restaurants that might have occurred to her, and was walking, 
obsessed by his thoughts and seeing nothing, when he all but 
collided with her as she was getting into a carriage in front 
of Durand's. She uttered a faint, startled cry, and he took his 
sea** beside her. It was some moments before she could collect 
hersHf She seemed almost speechless wifo terror. Mean- 
while, the carriage moved off. Suddenly the horse, taking fiight 
at a tram, pulled up short. Once again she uttered a cry. 
Tt’s nothing’, he said, and, supporting her with his arm, 
repeated — ‘Nothing’s happened’ — then, ‘D^on’t talk, don’t 
say anything to me, just answer my questions by signs. In 
that way you won’t get out of breath. You don’t mind my 
keeping my arm like this, do you? It will give you support 
in case foe horse gets restive. . , .’ 

He put his arm about her shoulders, and shc,^ t jused to such 
behaviour, said — ‘It doesn’t won^^ me at au* - *Please don’t 
talk, or you’ll get breathless again: just make a sign, like fois. 
Are you sure my arm doesn’t inconvenience you?’ He laid his 
hand against her neck, and, as delicately as though he were 
touching a flower, began to stroke her cheek, which was 
like a large over-blown red rose. His other hand was on her 
knee. He said: ‘Sure I’m not inconveniencing you?’ Very 
faintly she shrugged her shoulders, as if to say ‘You’re crazy!’ 
and, above her slim neck, in her small, scented, sullen face 

* Unpublished fragment in the posteaiirn of Madame Mantc-rioust. 
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with its look of a big, pink blossom, her bright eyes shone 
like two tear;. Hebetated a moment, Iris bead bent forward, 
lookutg at b^. He staled as dioogb be were sering her for 
the last tinse, as thott^rii^ be would never look at ber again. 
The slim neck leaned towards him, seemingly forced down 
by its own weight, and the small foce, as foougb over-ripe 
and responding to some force of attraction in him, drooped 
slowly to his lips. . . 

In the earlier Notebooks the Duchesse de Guermantes is a 
Gomtesse, and the Narrator, her lover, embraces her — an occur- 
rence which, in the finished novel, would have been in the highest 
degree improbable. 

The other evening, when I had taken the Gomtesse back from 
a party to the house where she was still living, but where 
1 myself had for some years ceased to live, and just as 1 was 
about to kiss her, 1 suddenly hdd her face away from mine 
in an effort to see her at a distance, as though she were a 
picture, wanting to recapture what I had felt in the days 
when I used to see her stopping in the street to speak to the 
dairy-wom|n. I longed to experience once again the harmo- 
nious effect of the blue eyes, the delicate nose, the disdainful 
lips, the long waist, the sad expression, and, keeping fi^cused 
before my eyes the past that 1 had thus found again, to lean 
forward and to kiss what, in those days, I had always wanted 
to kiss. But, alas! the feces we kiss, the places we live in, the 
dead we bury, no longer have whatever it was t^at we 
wanted to love, what^er it was that made us so eager to live 
in that particular place, whatever it was that set us trembling 
at the thought of losing a particular person. When art, 
which claims to hold the mirror up to nature, suppresses the 
precious trutii of imaginative impressions, it suppresses all 
that is really precious in life. If, on the other hand, it manages 
to recover such fancies, it at once gives value to every kind of 
vulgarity — to snobbery, among others; if, instead of depicting 
Society as it really is, that is to say, notiung at aU — as is true, 

^ Liipublifhed fragment in the pomomaaa of Madame Mante-Proust. 
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too, ci love, of travel, of pain, when we have possessed the 
desired objects etc, — it seeks to find its image in those unreal 
colours (though that unreality is the only true reality) which 
the yearning of young snobs sets upon the Gomtesse with the 
violet eyes driving out in her Victoria on summer Sunday 
afiemoons. . . .** 

In this scene we have a curious mingling of the Duchesse de 
Guennantes and the Albertine of the kiss episode. 

But it is worth noting a still more curious fact. In the Notehooksy 
Monsieur de Norpois and Monsieur de Charlus are, for quite a 
while, one and the same person who (on his first appemance) 
advises the Narrator to enter the Diplomatic Service, makes, like 
the Baron in the novel as we have it, violent advances to him, 
and ends, as in Ze C 6 ti de Guermantes, by getting into a cab driven 
by a young and drunken coachman. This composite individual 
who, by a process of fission, was to give birth to two of the 
most n p-' writable monsters in the whole of French literature 
(Charlus and Norpois), is called, first. Monsieur de Guray, and, 
later, Monsieur dc Quercy. In the J^oUbooks Monsieur de Quercy 
has a conversation with the Narrator which is too photographic 
a rendering of the ac tual, too little transposed, apd seems to have 
been inspired by talks which Marcel had had with Montesquieu, 
and also with Nisard, the Ambassador, who had given rather 
lukewarm support to Dr. Proust’s candidature for election to the 
Acad<imie des Sciences Morales et J’olitiques. 

*I can’t,’ stud I, ‘give you an answer at v ce, sir. Your 
proposal makes me very happy. *The conations which you 
impose, as, for instance, my not leading a sodsd life, would 
involve no sacrifice for me. But there is one thing 1 think I 
ought to tell you’ — looking into my heart, I tried to give 
verbal expression to feelings that, for some considerable time, 
had been vaguely stirring there. ‘You see, sir, you want me 
to give all my attention to the study of history: you uige me 
to go in for a *life of diplomacy, politics and action. I have 

* Published in the magazine SoM (Paris, 1947). The original is in the possession 
of Madame Mante-Proust. 
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many faults, sir; my character is not a particularly good one. 
I am young, 1 am frivolous-minded, and these drawbacks, 
which 1 am doing my best to disperse, have so far stood in the 
way of my doing what I really want to do, which is, to write. 
But I shouldn’t feel at all satisfied if, at the very moment when 
1 thought I might succeed in getting the better of myself, and 
so be able to devote my energies to what I regard as my true 
destiny, a profession, an employment, and a numlxr of 
obligations which, if imposed by you, 1 should take very 
seriously, were, from solid reasons of duty and virtue, to stand 
in the way of my doing what, till now, I have not been able 
to do because of my faults.* 

‘But why should it keep you from writing? You could give 
much time to producing historical works. Did not Monsieur 
Guizot write every bit as well as you could ever hope to 
write?’ 


‘What I want to go in for’ — said I nervously — ‘is pure 
literature, fiction, poetry, I am not yet sure which. . . .’ 

By this tim^ we had reached my door. ‘Ah! my poor young 
man,’ exclaimed Monsieur de G. ... in a wheezing voice, 
and on a note of disdainful irony, ‘you live in times when the 
world is being changed for the better by the discoveries of 
science, for .the worse by the triumph of democracy in other 
lands, in other, perhap#you will allow me to say, races, and 
by the increase of armaments, so that one never knows, 
whoi one goes to bed, whether one will wake the next morning 
to the sound of Prussian guns, of rioting mobs, or to the news 
of a Japanese invasion: you live in times that have given us 
the telephone and the telegraph, but have made it impossible 
for us so much as to write a letter, and yet you think that 
people have nothing better to do than read your books; you 
believe that you can have no more interesting employment 
than to record your trivial impressions and all the unimport- 
ant things that happen to you! My poor young man, how very 
French the French are! — or rather, haw Byzantine, how 
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Chinese, how like those denizens of China who are incapable 
of beating the Japanese — although they outnumber them — 
for the simple reason that tiicy are ruled by the “literate”. If 
there are many Frenchmen like you, the name of France 
soon be wiped from the map of the world. You say that you 
love literature fiction, in other words what is a more or less 
flat counterfeit of life, a body of conjectures, all more or less 
inexact, instead of a reality about which only the few have 
any accurate knowledge. I have offered to be your guide in 
the discovery of that real world, to make it possible for you 
to set your shoulder to the wheel of great matters, to give you 
right of entry into the schemes of nations and the secrets of 
Kings — and you choose, rather, to spend your life sitting at 
a desk and dipping your pen into an ink-well! And in order 
to say what, may I ask? What do you know of life? The kind 
of literature of which you speak, poetry and fiction, is' of 
value only if, as in the case of IVlonsicur DeroulWc, for 
examnle, it can stimulate generous passions, can rouse feelings 
of patriotism in the human breast. That was the role assigned 
to poetry in the Ancient World, that was the only poetry 
which Plato^was willing to admit into his Republic. Therein 
lies the sole value of poetry, and, in fiction, ^the only novels 
worth considering are those that reveal certain great human 
truths. Insofar as the novel can do that I am prepared to lift, 
in favour of Balzac, or, at least, of some of his books, the 
embargo that I lay on literatyre in general. There can be 
no doubt that a work like Spletukurs et Misht • des courtisattes, 
for example, does reveal the underlying rca y of a great 
truth, and I, for one, can never rtflad certain passages in that 
book without feelings of admiration. But I defy you, and 
witli you three quarters of its readers, to guess what that 
truth is. I am prepared to show you the treasures of life 
instead of the scraps and parcels of truth which are to be 
found in novels. A stuffed humming-bird may be beautifully 
coloured, but, in my opinion, it is not nearly so interesting to 
look at him as to go hunting the living creature through 
primeval forests. . . ,* 

‘Sir,’ I replied, ‘you have every appearance of bu.ig in the 
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right, yet I know, too, that 1 am not wrong. Besides, you are 
spealang only of realistic fiction. You completely ignore the 
poetry of nature.* 

*But, my dear sir,* went On Monsieur de Quercy angrily, 'you 
have no monopoly of the poetry of nature! 1 am just as 
susceptible to it as you are. The poets describe sunsets, and 
sunrises, too, which they have never seen, whereas I can 
witness things a hundred times more beautiful every time 1 
motor or cycle through a forest on my way to a shoot, or 
tramping the countryside. Oh, my young friend’ — and here 
a softness crept into his voice — ‘what times we might have 
together, you and I, if only you were not so foolish. You 
would soon realize that the experiences I have described put 
all your poets into the shade.’ 

‘But that is not at all the same thing, sir. I may not be quite 
clear about what I feel, though I know that 1 feel it very 
strongly. I am quite sure that our disagreement comes from 
mutual misunderstanding, and that, where poetry and fiction 
are concerned, you have an eye only for the content of the 
work, its subject, which may, indeed, be identical with what 
you see when you are walking, or when you are caught up in 
a life of pa^ions and colours.* 

He stopped me. ‘Oh! let us have no sensibility, I beg of you! 
What a muddled mind you have — though that is not your 
fault. You are a product of our splendid system of Higher 
Education, and were taught metaphysics, a science, that is 
to say, which is the modem counterpart of astrology and 
alchemy. But you have got to earn your living, and living 
becomes every day mbre expensive. Let us assume, for the 
sake of argument, that you do succeed in forcing your way 
into literature — I am, you see, taking the rosiest view — let 
us assume that you will one day become one of our leading 
authors, not only a great writor but a successful one, — 
well, do you realize that Monsieur Bourget, whom I some- 
times meet at the house of the Princesse de Parme — and 
excellent company he is — do you realize that Monsieur 
Bourget has to work a great deal harder than any ambassador 
in order to make a very much smaller income, and that, speak- 
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ing generally, his life is a great deal less pleasant than it would 
be in one of the Embassies? At his age, and with his intelli- 
gence, he would by this time, if he had gone in for diplomacy, 
have had an embassy of his own. He knows a great many 
very nice people, but he would have got to know still more, 
and would occupy a position in Society far better than he 
can hope for now, unless, of course, he manages to get elected 
to the Acadiimie. He is at an age when one appreciates 
precedence at the dinner table. I am pretty sure that, taking 
all in all, he would be much happier as an Ambassador.’ 

‘I am afraid, sir,’ I said, ‘that I cannot have expressed my 
meaning very clearly. If it is our outer life, the size of an 
establishment, a secure position in Society, and an old age 
crowned with honours, that we regard as the true reality, and 
literature or diplomacy merely as the means by which we 
may attain to it, then you are overwhelmingly right. But 
tn’.e reality is something quite different. It exists within us, 
and ♦hr fact that our life is a tool — something in itself with- 
out importance, though indispensable as a means of expres- 
sion — which we use in order to earn an income of a thousand 
ihuics as an Ambassador, or to make a living by our 
work of writing books, is as nothing by comparison with 
it ’ * 

These passages do contain an element of the essential Proust, 
but they suffer from a lack of integration, of the master’s finish. 
More serious still, the central themc«of the novtl (the unreality 
of the external world as compared with the reaUty ^ the world of 
the spirit) is stated too explicitly. In thb book as Proust ultimately 
wrote it, this theme is suggested by the employment of symbols. 
It shows as a watermark in paper shows: it is concealed in 
the massive sonority of the whole. These early attempts give the 
measure of the vast amount of labour that was demanded of the 
author. The beauty of Proust’s style was the result of no happy 
accident, no natural gift, but of constant efforts made by a man 
of great culture, exquisite taste and acute poetic sensibility. On 
every page of the Jfotebooks we find him thinking aloud, weighing 
alternatives, hammering away at pr^'Wems. 
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It might be better to pot the diplomat, the financier, the Club 
etc in the part where ChaxliM goes to see Jupien. He asks for 
news about the war. That*U be better. 

& 

Consider making Monsieur de Charlus say, in the course of 
the war: 't)o you realize that there are no more footmen, 
now, no more Caf<i waiters? The moulded splendour of the 
masculine form has altogether vanished! That implies a 
vandalism far greater than the destruction of the Angels of 
Rheims. Just think of it, 1 got a telegram the other day, and 
i^was delivered by ... a woman!’ 

& 

Before getting to this point, I must make a little adjustment, 
roughly as follows: 

'Do you know the Verdurins?' — and then almost precisely as in 
the rough draft, down to the page there marked . . . [here 
there is a blank in the manuscript] . . . then, on the same 
page, at the sentence — 'How could one refuse anything to io 
charming a ^ittle lady? lead on with, perhaps, The Verdurins' 
salon was not .. . after which insert all the bit about the salon. 
Then — 

The first impression produced by Swann on the Verdurins 
was excellent. All thatthe charming little lady had said about 
the circle in which he moved, had led Madame \'erdurin to 
fear that he might be % bore. But he was nothing of the sort ‘ 

It thus becomes clear that Proust constructed his work by bring- 
ing the material to a high temperature, and then ‘running* the 
various fragments into the molten mass, or, let us say, by bringing 
these fragments into juxtaposition so as to form a mosaic in 
accordance with a pre-established design. In adopting tiiis method 
he resembled many of the great artists whom he admired. Of this 
he was fully consdous: 

^ Ui ,.ublished fragments in the poMeiiion of Madame Mante-Proust. 
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Hugo — he says — wrote a number of admirable but entirely 
disconnected poems, and called the result La Ugende des 
SiicUs. The title has a beauty aU its own, but the work as a 
whole, in spite of the excellence of its component jtieces, does 
not really live up to it . . . Balzac, when he looked at his 
books with the eyes of a stranger who, in some odd way, was 
also endowed with the fondness of a parent, finding in 
one the sublimity of a Raphael, and in another the simplicity 
of the Gospel story, suddenly bethought him how much 
greater and more sublime the total effect would be if he could 
carry the same characters on from volume to volume, and so 
give to his ConUdie Humaine a unity which, though it may be 
artificial, is, none the less, a final and superb triumph'of the 
painter’s brush. 

All that I can discover of Proust’s methods of work, in the 
Memoranda and the Notebooks, leads me to assert with complete 
conviction that, though he made full use of remarks, of gestures 
and 01 thoughts which he had come across in the different people 
he had met, in the creation of his characters, there is no ‘key’ 
with which we can open the door of the mysterious edifice, for 
the very good reason that each single person in the novel is a 
composite of many different persons whom he had*actually known. 
The notes in the Memoranda in which, referring to some locution 
or other, he comments: *For Bergoite or Blceh\ show how wide the 
margin of imprecision was, since two characters who to us seem 
so different a$ to be almost oppose^, did, in his c>'es, share a 
common zone, e\'en though it might be a narru. one. 

In this matter of ‘keys’, Proust himself mus be called in 
evidence. His view of tlie subject is contained in a long dedicatory 
inscription which appears in a cop) of Coti de chtz Swann which he 
gave to Jacques de Lacretelle, who, ver>* legitimately, had raised 
this very question. ‘. . . There are no keys to the characters in 
the novel, or, rather, there are eight or ten to each of them. . . 
When, for instance, I show Madame Swann walking near the 
Pigeon-Shooting Range, 1 had actually in mind a lovely coeotte 
of the period who rejoiced in the name of Closraesnil. I will let 
you see some photographs I have of her. Not that Madame 
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Swann, at the moment in question, looked particularly like her. 
No, the characters, 1 repeat, are aU entirely fictional, and there 
is no key. . . .* 

^0 In the literal sense, that is true enough: no single 

diaracter in the book is a co^ of any actual person. Tn some par- 
ticular oddity the artist may see a general truth of great beauty: 
but because he sees the general truth incarnate in the individual 
case he happens to be studying, he vnll not necessarily assume 
that the o^ty holds true of Mm, any more than a surgeon would 
make the mistake of concluding that he is suffering from a form 
of trouble in the circulatory system which happens to be very 
common at the moment. . .’ Several persons in succession served 
as his models when he was brooding over the problem of love, but 
he himself would have found it impossible to say who the various 
individuals were from whom he had borrowed, here a phrase, 
there a look. ‘A book is a vast cemetery, where, on most of the 
tombs, the names have become so wholly effaced that they can 
be no longer read . . .’ We may think it sacrilege on his part to 
continue to paint, from a new model, an emotion which she who 
first posed for his study no longer rouses in him, but, from a purely 
literary point of view, and thanks to the similarity of human 
passions, it is not only legitimate but nece&sarv that he should 
do so. It is thc^ artist’s privilege to ‘make what use he pleases of 
some lovely memory, or to insert into the heart of hit*book some 
melancholy thought, livid yellow and darkly purple, like tlie 
evening remnant of a storm that has passed away, which for long 
be has treasure*. Sometiqies he will turn a shefftierdess into a 
queen; sometimes, the better to confuse his readers, he will set a 
duchess’s drawing-room in a middle-class environment. Every 
form of disguise is grist to his mill. ‘From all of which we sec how 
vain is the attempt to guess at the actual person of whom an 
author may be speaking. For a literary work, even though it be 
one of deliberate confession, is, after all, a statement in which 
many different episodes in the writer’s life are fitted together to 
make a whole; some, earlier in time, having inspired a passion 
which others afterwards have ‘developed in the same general 
sense, so that the later love is, as it were, a tracing of something 
that belongs to a more distant past. . . .’ 
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But though, in general terms, it may be true that there is no 
<m model for any single character, it is no less true that several 
models served for die delineation of a ^ven trait. Proust^s letters 
make it clear that he never concealed from his friends the fact, 
when it was flattering, that he had made use of them. Much of 
the Duchesse de Guermantes’s wit (though not all) he borrowed 
from Madame Straus, and he put into Oriane’s mouth many 
phrases that Madame Straus was in the habit of using: 

Marcel Proust to Madame Straus: ‘1 couldn’t think of the kind of 
phrase I wanted, so, naturally, I fell back on quotation: 
“J*allais le dire” — ”Cambron” — **Si nous pouvions changer d* inno- 
cent” — “J'ai beaucoup entendu parler de vous” — ”Vous me mettez 
dans la situation de Chimind* — ”Vous en avez done?” and a few 
more. But you must remind me of others — of the real 
gems. . . .’ 

The portrait of Madame de Chevign^ in Les Plaisirs et les Jours, 
her birdhke piufile and her husky voice, provides the solid, social 
outside of the Duchesse. The extremely beautiful Gomtesse 
Grcflulhe sat for the Princcsse de Guermantes. Charlus is not 
Robert dc Montesquiou, though his violent method of speaking 
and the picturesque arrogance of his pride are laorrowed from 
Proust’s imitations of the poet, while his physical appearance is 
modelled on that of a certain Baron Doazan, who was a cousin 
of Madame Aubernou and shared Charlus’s tastes. 

It has often, been maintained that^wann was Charles Haas. 
Haas was the son of a stockbroker, 0 man ‘muui. petted in the 
most exclusive circles, because of his elegance, hx taste and his 
erudition’, a member of the Jockey-Club, a favourite of the 
Greflulhes, a friend of the Prince of Wales and of the Comte de 
Paris and, like the Swann of the book, wearing hb red hair 
clipped short in the fashion made popular by the actor, Bressant. 
Elisabeth de Grammont has pointed out the odd but undoubted 
fact that Haas, in German, means ‘hare’, and that by using the 
name Swann Proust employed a rather more st>'lish variant of the 
same kind of nomenclature. It can be said with certainty that 
Haas did supply the originak of some of Swann’s characteristics, 
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though his gifts or erudition, which never went deep, had to be 
strengthened by contributions levied on another child of Israel, 
Charles Ephrussi, the founder of the Gaia^ its Beaux Arts. It is 
fiur more important to realize that Swann was mainly a pitdecdon 
of Proust himself, as should be perfectly obvious from the passages 
in the Jmebooks where Swann, as a young man, is presented as 
the hero of those self-same episodes which were afterwards 
fathered on the Narrator. Later (says Benjamin Gr^mieux), 
Proust, feeling the need of painting two different aspects of him- 
self, and of exploiting both his Jewish and his Christian heredity, 
split himself into two separate characters — the Narrator, 
Marct 1, and Charles Swann, the latter having Proust’s own love 
of Society, his morbid jealousy, his aristocratic friends and his 
passion for the arts. Confirmation of this can be found in another 
unpublished fragment from the Notebooks: 

Monsieur Swann ... as I knew him at first-hand, and, still 
more, as he seemed to me later, when 1 had supplemented 
my personal knowledge with the various odds and ends that 
1 heard about him from others, was a man to whom I Jelt myself 
to be peculiarly akin, a man whom I could have loved very 
dearly. Monsieur Swann was a Jew. Though much yoimger 
than my gfandfathcr he was his best friend, and that in spite 
of my grandfather’s general dislike of Jcws.(| This anti- 
semite feeling was one of those little weaknesses, one of those 
irrational prejudices, that one so often finds in upright and 
noble-minded persons j- in fact, more often b|thcm than in 
others, ^camples of the kind of thing I mean would be Saint- 
Simon’s attitude to the aristocracy, and the prejudice felt by 
certain doctors against dentists, and the dislike of certain 
middle-class persons for actors. . . .* 

If it has been said once it has been said a hundred times that 
Beigotte was Anatole France. There are, undoubtedly, many 
passages in which Bergotte does approximate very closely to 
Anat61e France. He shared hi^chin-tufl, his nose shaped like a 
snail’s shell, and something, too, of his style: ‘the rare, almost 

* U.ipublnhed fragment in the poneirion ofMadame Mante-Proust. 
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archaic phrases whidb he liked to employ at certain points, where 
a hidden flow of harmony, a prelude contained and concealed in 
the work itself^ would animate and elevate his style; and it was at 
such points as these, too, that he would begin to spe^ of the 
**vain dream of life”, of the “inexhaustible torrent of fair of 

the “storile, splendid torture of understanding and loving”, of die 
“moving effigies which ennoble for all time the charming and 
venerable fronts of our cathedrals”; that he would express a whole 
system of philosophy, new to me, by the use of marvellous imagery, 
to the inspiration of which 1 would naturally have ascribed that 
sound of harping which b^an to chime and echo in my ears, an 
accompaniment to which that imagery added something ethereal 
and sublime. . . 

All of that is France. But Bergottc is also Renan at such 
moments as when, having mentioned the name of some celebrated 
cathedral, he would interrupt the flow of his narrative and, *in 
an invocation, an apostrophe, a lengthy prayer, would give a free 
outlet to ♦V'at effluence which in the earlier volumes remained 
buried beneath the form of his prose . . .** Bergotte, finally, is 
Proust himself, and the description of his death is based upon a 
fit of indigestion which one day attacked Marcel when, in the 
company of Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, he visited an Exhibition of the 
Dutch Painters in the Jcu dc Paume. 

Laure Ha'f’man, then in her seventies, was much offended by 
the portrait of Odette dc Crecy into which Proust had incorporated 
her trick of using English words. Moreover, he had given her a 
house in the de la Perouse which Vas where L^ure Hayman 
lived. But Proust defended himself, anti in seemi ' good faith, 
against the charge: 

Not only is Odette dc Cr 6 cy not you, she is the very opposite 
of you. That, it seems to me, is proved incontrovertibly, by 
every word she utters. I have placed in Odette’s drawing- 
room all those highly indiridual flowers which a certain lady 
of the ‘true Guermantes blood? (as you put it) habitually has 

‘ Sworn's Wtff, I. Translated by C. K. Scott Moneneff (Chatto & Wmdus, igaa), 
voL I. 

* C. K. Soorr MoNcaiEvr, op. dt 
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in hers. She has recognized these flowers, has written to 
thank me, yet never for a moment dreams that, because of 
them, sfu is Odette. You say that the interior in which you 
are*cooped* (!),isju8tUke Odette’s. Tha^ I must say, surprises 
me.^The mar!^ of your taste have always been sureness and 
daring. Whenever I have wanted to know the name of a 
piece furniture or a fabric, it is to you rather than to an 
artist that I have invariably gone for my information. Now, 
very clumsily no doubt but to the best of my ability, I have 
tried to show that Odette was utterly lacking in taste, in 
her choice of interior decoration as in everything else, that 
she was always (except in the matter of clothes) a full genera- 
tion behind the prevailing fashion. I could not now describe 
your apartment in the Avenue du Trocadero, nor yet its 
successor in the Rue de la P6rouse, but 1 remember both of 
them as being in every way the opposite of Odette’s. Even 
if certain details are common to all three, that no more 
proves that I was thinking of you when I drew Odette, than 
the fact that ten lines of a description which bears some 
resemblance to a certain Monsieur Doasan, inserted into a 
word-portrait of one of my ‘persons’ to whom several volumes 
arc devoted, proves that I set out deliberately to depict 
Monsieur Doasan. I have drawn attention, in an article 
published in Les QSuvres lAbres, to the stupidity <Jf fashionable 
folk who think that that is how an author creates character. 
Alas! did I, perhaps, draw too much on you? You read m> 
book and think that find a resemblance (l^twcen yourself 
and Odette. It really is enough to make one give up writing 
novels iipi despair! I nave no very accurate recollection of all 
the details in mine, but this I can say, that when, in Du C6te 
de Chez Swam, I described Odette driving in the Rue dcs 
Acacias, I had in mind the clothes, the movements, etc of a 
woman who used to go by the name of Closmesnil, a hand- 
some creature, who had just Odette’s trailing skirts and slow 
saunter when she walkedsnear the Pigeon-Shooting Range, 
and the very opposite of your particular species of elegance. 
But except in that one passage (a bare half page) I never, in 
^leaking of Odette, so much as thou^t of the Closmesnil. 
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In one c£ the volumes still to come, Odette marries a *ndble*, 
and her daiq^tet) Mdth a grand title, becomes a close relation 
of the Guermantes. Women of the world, unless they are 
truly remaihable, have no idea what literary creation is. You 
have always lingered in my memory as indeed r«dlarkable. 
Your letter was a great disappointment to me. . . . 

That may have been just a piece of shrewd diplomacy. Still, to 
believe that a novelist can make a character come alive by uting 
one actual person as a model betokens complete ignorance of the 
technUpie of fiction. Balzac was of the opinion that, though some 
of the greatest books, Manon Lescaut, Corirme, Adolphe, Reni, contain 
the elements of autobiography, ‘the task of the historian of 
manners consists in fusing a number of analogous facts into a 
single composition. It is often necessary to put several real 
persons under contribution in the building of a single fictivc 
character, just as there are plenQr of people in real life who con- 
tain in th'*mselves so many queer traits that, when separated out 
into their component elements, they furnish material for at least 
two individuals’. That is a sufficiently adequate description of 
Proust’s method. 

Thus it was that, somewhere about 1905, Marqel Proust, after 
twenty years spent in reading, in observation and in a close 
study of tiMRBtyles of the masters, found himself in possession of an 
immense store «f notes, fragments, portraits and metaphors. 
Slowly, bom of his friendshi{» and. his antipathies, a number of 
characters tooll'shap>e in his imagination, drew nourishment from 
his experiences, and became for him more living 1' n the people 
whom he knew in the flesh. Through long periods o. insonuiia, he 
had formulated from his sufferings and from his weaknesses an 
entirely original philosophy which was to furnish him with a new 
and marvellous subject for his novel. On this vast stretch of senti- 
mental landscape the distant light of his lost paradise cast an 
oblique and golden radiance, which touched every form to poet^. 
It remained for him to orchestqj^te this rich melodic material 
and, from a mass oi fragments, to construct a work. 
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LA REGHEaCHL DU TEMPS PERDU (I) 

’Do you believe ia aa eternal Jife bi a world to eome?* 

*No, but I do believe in an eternal Ide in dte bere and now. There ate 
momenti when time luddenty itands ttil^ Mid place to eternity.* 

DonOBVBKY 


THE SUBJECT AND ITS THEMES 

H OW, precisely, did Proust couceive this work that was to 
be as long as the Ambim Jfights or the MMoires of Saint- 
Simon? What was it he had to say that could seem so 
important that everything else must be sacrificed to it? Even his 
friends had not undetstood much of what he had so far published. 
The general view was diat he was occupied in describing certain 
mistresses of ‘Salons*, or in devoting microscopic study to infinitely 
minute sentiments. What, in fact, this disciple of Darlu and oi 
Bergson was engaged upon was an attempt to express a whole 
philosophy in a work of fiction. 

In a letter quoted by Piim^ss Bibesco he says thAt his rdle is 
analogous to that of Einstein, and it is true that he did have many 
of the virtues*of a scientist — •acmiracy in observation, honesty in 
dealing with facts, and a (^termination to discov^ the nature of 
certain general laws. For all his mysticism he was a positivist. 
Of all the many ‘persons’ who made up his individual self, the 
one that, in his opinion, clung most tenaciously to life was a certain 
philosopher ‘who is never hsqppy except when he has discovered 
the common qualities that bma togedier two works, two sensations’ 
and two beings. What are tfiese common qualities, these laws of 
existence Imd what are the leading themes in Proust’s enormous 
Symphony? 

The first, the one with which he b^an and ended his work, is 
the them^ crf^Iime. Proust was obsessed by the flight of the passing 
moment, by the perpetual state of flux of every&ing that makes 
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■ our etfvironracnt, by the changes wrought by time in our 
Hies antP our minds. • ‘Just as there is a geometry in Space, so 
bere a psychology in Time.* All human beings, whether they 
kept the fact or not, are plunged into the dimension of Time, 
e carried away by the current of the moving days. Their whole 
B is a battle with Time. They seek to find an andfiorage in 
endship or in love, but these sentiments can remain above 
Iter only if they find expression in beings who, themselves, dis- 
tegrate and drown, whether because they die, whether because 
ey pass out of our lives, or whether because it is we who change, 
owly forgetfulness mounts upwards from the great depths and 
ts a wall about our loveliest and dearest memories. The day 
ill come when, meeting a fat lady and seeing her smile at us, 

; look at her and seek in vain the name that wc shall never find 
itil she tells it us, and only when that happens do wc recognize 
c young girl who once held all our heart. Time destroys not 
ily individuals, but societies, woilds and empires A country 
ay be totn bv politic .il passions, as was France at the time ol the 
■eyfus Ailaii, when fiiends quarrelled and families were broken 
ii. Each atloi m the diama holds that his own passions arc 
solute and eternal, but the implacable current carries all awav, 

\ rtors and vanfiuished alike, so that when they meet again as old 
i:n on the threshold of tlie grave it ’s to find that increasing 
fsbleness has quenched old ardours, that passions have grown 
c d and been overlaid by the cooled and inoffensive lava of 
dad fires. ‘Houses, avenues, roads arc, alas, as fugitive .u the 
V irs.’ It is in vain that wc return to thejilaces that once we loved. 
V ; shall never see them again becau'>c they w ere ’ uated not in 
S ace but in Time, and because the may who tnc t rediscovc r 
tl :m is no longer the child or the youth who decked them with 
tl : fen our of liis emotions 

The classic philosophei assumes that ‘aur personality is built 
aljout a hard and ch.mgcless core, is a sort of spiritual statue’ 
w^icli stands like a rock against the assaults of the external world. 
Such IS man as viewed by Plut.irch, by Mobile and even bv 
BaLac. But Proust shows us that the individual, plunged m Pinie, 
disintegrates. The d.iy comes w hen nothing at all remains of the 
man who once loved, who once made a revolution. ‘Mv life, as 
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I saw it/ wrote Marcel, 'presented me witb the spectacle of t 
Xfcccswa of paiods so oocairiag bat ibt a br^ space o 

tune, nothing of that which had been one’s sustaining ibrce 
continued to exist at all in that which followed it I saw human 
life as a complex from which the support of an individual, identi- 
cal, and permanent *‘seir* was so conspicuously absent, wa< 
something so useless for the future, so far extended into the past, 
that deafo might just as well intervene at this point or that 
because it could never mark a conclusion that was other than 
arbitrary, like those courses of French History, so prevalent in 
schools, in which the process may be held to have “ended”, accord* 
ing to the whim of the syllabus or the fancy of the Professor, witl 
the Revolution of 1830, the Revolution of 1848, or the end of th( 
Second Empire. . . 

The successive ‘selves’ are so different from one another tha 
each ought, really, to have a different name. We see, as the novc 
develops, Swann, Odette, Gilberte, Bloch, Rachel, Saint-Loup 
aU coming into the beam of limelight focused upon them by dil 
ferent periods of life, and by different emotional states, so thr 
each assumes a variety of changing colours like dancers wh( 
although their dresses are, actually, white, seem to us to be wea- 
ing, in turn, yellow, green or blue. ‘The time that is ours to u.< 
each day is elastic: the passions that we feel dilate it, those th: 
we inspire contract it, and habit fills it . . .’ Our ielf in love i 
incapable of imagining our self not in love; our young rr^laugk 
at those passions of the old self which will be ours when we hae 
come into tHe beam of increasing age. The truth is that ‘the d*- 
integration of the self is* a continuous death’ and ‘the naturi 
stability which we assupie to exist in others is as unreal as or 
own*. 

This is Proust the realist, the man of science, who notes aid 
scrupulously registers the destruction wrought by Time on hum.n 
beii^s. But among the various philosophers who together mace 
up ms personality, there is also an ‘Idealist’, an unwilling mca- 
physician, who refuses to accept this notion of the total death of 
his successive ‘selves’, of the discontinuity of the individual, be- 
cause, at certain privileged moments, he has had an intuition of 
himself .xt'Jan absolute entity. There is an antinomy between his 
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anguished sense that all vanishes, nien no less than things, includ> 
ing himself, and the deep conviction that there is in his nature 
something permanent and even eternal. Proust knew this con- 
viction in certain brief moments when, suddenly, an instant of the 
past became real to him, and he discovered that sights and feelings 
which he had thought of as gone for ever, must, obviously, have 
been preserved somewhere in him, since, otherwise, how could 
they reappear? 

Our former ‘selves’, whether spiritual or physical, are not lost, 
because they can live again in our dreams, and sometimes even 
in our waking states. Each morning when we awake, there are a 
few confused moments during which we continue to float in a 
world of dreams. But from these we emerge and rediscover our 
identity. This can mean only one thing, that we have never 
wholly lost it. Towards the end of his life Proust could still hear 
the ‘tinkle, urgent, metallic, interminable, shrill and clear, made 
by the little bell’ — which in the days of his childhood used to 
bring h’m the news that Swann had taken his departure. It must, 
he decided, be the same bell, and it was now sounding again 
after the passage of so many years, because, in order to find once 
more the precise quality of its note, he had but to plunge into 
himself. So Time does not, as we think it does, die absolutely, 
but remains incorporated in us. Our bodies, our consciousness, 
act as reservoirs of Time, 

From this arose the central, animating idea of the whole body 
of his work, tlic idea that we can set out to discover the Time that 
seems to have been lost, though realty it is there still, ready to 
take on a new lease of life. 

This voyage of discovery can be made only u-ithin ourselves. 
To revisit the places that we once have loved, to seek out memories 
in the external world, is an activity that must always end in dis- 
appointment. The real world has no independent existence. It 
is our own creation. It, too, moves in and out of the beams pro- 
jected by our passions. A man in love will find heavenly beauty 
in a landscape which, to another, may seem hideous. A man in a 
state of emotional disturbance, whether as the result of love or of 
enthusiasm for a cause, is like someone who wears blue spectacles 
and insists, in perfect good faith, that the world is bhie. Proust 
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todc little interest in 'realities’ which cannot be compassed by 
knowledge, and devoted himself to describing 'impressions’ — 
since only by recording impressions can the artist communicate 
to the spectator the world as it is seen by another. Tliere is not 
one universe: there are a hundred universes, almost as many 
universes as there are human eyes and human intelligences, eyes 
that open after each night’s sleep, minds that become once 
again conscious with the birth of each new day. It is we, with 
our desires, and with the heritage of that long past by which they 
have been formed, who give shape and value to other beings, 
othei things. What mattered to Tromti after 1905, was not the 
world wrongly described as ‘real’, the world of the Boulevard 
Haussmann and the Ritz, but the world he could discover by 
searching his memory. Only in memory is the ‘self* continuous. 
The recreation by memory of impressions which, later, must be 
plumbed, irradiated, transformed into intellectual equivalents, 
is the essence of every true work of art. 

The first theme, then, Ls Time the Destroyer: the second, 
Memory the Preserver. But not just any kind of memory. One 
form of memory is deliberate, the child of reason. By applying 
it we can methodically climb up and down the infinite staircase 
of Time, seeking to set events and images in their precise and 
actual order. But to try to evoke the past in this manner is a 
waste of effort. The information about the past which deliberate 
memory can convey preserves nothing of its true essence. Is the 
past, then, dead for ever? Not necessarily. 

'. . . I feel that there is nfiich to be said for the Celtic belief that 
the souls of those whom have lost arc held captive in some 
inferior being, in an animal, in a plant, in some inanimate object, 
and cffecti\ely lost to us until the day (which to many ncvri 
‘'comes) when we happen to pass by the tree, or to obtain possession 
of the object, which forms their prison. Then they start and 
treml^le, they call us by our name, and as soon as we have recog- 
nized their voice the spell is broken. We have delivered them: 
they have overcome death and return to share our life. . . ' 

So it is with our past, which continues to live on in an object, 

* Swoon’s Will), I. Traiufatted by C. K. Scott MbaCffeff (Chatto & Windiu, 1933) 
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SI tsiste, 3. smell: and if, by chance, some day, we can give to our 
memories the support of a sensation in the present, it will come to 
life again, as the dead, in Homer, having drunk the sacrificial 
wine, find for themselves a habitation of flesh and blood. 

‘I must not forget’, writes Proust in one of his Memoranda, ‘that 
there is a recurrent motif in my life, more important than &at of 
my love for Albertine, and analogous lather to that cockcrow in 
the Vinteuil Quartet which ushers in the eternal dawn — and that 
is the motif ot recollection which is no less than the raw material 
of the artist’s calling . ... the cup of tea, trees seen on a walk, 
belfries etc. . . 

He dips a piece of bun into a cup of tea, and no sooner does the 
mouthful of liquid mixed with crumbs touch his palate than he 
gives a start, and is made aware of something taking place in his 
consciousness. ‘An exquisite pleasure had invaded my senses, but 
individual, detached, with no suggestion of its origin. And at 
once the vicissitudes of life had become indifleient to me, its 
disasts » s innocuous, i.s brevity illusoiy — this new sensation having 
had on me tlie effect which love has of filling me with a precious 
essence; or rather this essence was not in me, it was myself. I had 
ceased now to feel incdiocre, accidental, mortal. Whence could 
it have come to me, this all-powerful j >v? . . .’* 

Suddenly a memory' comes back to him, a memory of the little 
piece of bun which, w hen he was a child, his Aunt Lconie had 
been in the habit of gis ing him on Sunday mornings, after first 
dipping it in tea or tisane, ‘But when fiom a long-distant past 
nothing subsists, after the people ar* ^ead, aftci le things ar; 
broken and scattered, still, alone, morp fragile, l >c with more 
vitality, more unsubstantial, more persistent, more faithful, die 
smell and taste of things remain poised a long time, like wuls 
ready to remind us, waiting and hoping for their moment, amid 
the ruins of all the rest, and bear unfaltering, in the tiny and 
almost impalpable drop of their essence, the vast structure of 
recollection. . . .’* 

As soon as he ha< tracked down the origin of the flavour, his 
whole childhood swims back into his consciousness, noi in die 

* Sworn's fVoy, I. Tniulaied by C. K. Seoit -.ncrieff (Chatio & \V ns, igaa) . 

* G. K. Scott MoMcnsrr, op. dt 
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form of a series of intellectual recollections emptied of all power, 
but solid, alive and still charged with the emotions which once 
had built about it such a world of happiness. 

In that single moment Time is Regained and, in that same 
moment too, Time is conquered, because one whole section of 
the past has managed to become a section of the present. Moments 
like this give to the artist the feeling that he has gained eternity. 
He will never forget ‘this new modulation of delight, this summons 
to a superterrestrial joy’. Other writers had had an inkling of it 
(Chateaubriand, Nerval, Musset), but no writer until Proust had 
thought of making the complex sensation-memory into the 
essential material of his work. The main subject of his novel 
would be, not the picture of a particular society to be found in 
France at the end of the nineteenth century, nor yet a new analysis 
of love (and that is why it is so foolish to maintain that Proust’ j 
work will not live because the society of which he wrote has 
vanished, or because the pattern df love has altered), but the 
struggle waged by the Spirit of Man with Time, the impossibility 
of finding in ‘actual’ life a fixed point to which the se{/ can cling, 
the duty of finding that point within oneself, the possibility of 
finding it in a work of art. That is the essential, the profound, the 
nove^heme of A la Recherche iu temps perdu. 


II 

THE PLfN OF THE BOOK 

As soon as he gave up the idea of writing an objective novel 
centred in the single character of Swann, Proust had to envisage, 
in a brief flash of intuition such as he describes at the end of Le 
Tepips retrmai, and in the same way as an architect must imagine 
the completed building before ever he begins to design it, a vast, 
semi-autobiographical book, instructed not like the ordinary 
work of fictHm, in temporal, spatial or social terms, but in accor- 
dance with the laws the world of spirit and of memory, a magic 
world *in which space and time have been abolished’.* One cannot 
but think that his thoughts must have been dwelling as much on 
Rusldn’s PraeterUa, on one of Thomas Hardy’s hpvels {The Well^ 
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Beloved)^ and on Geoi^e Eliot (The Mill on the Floss), as on the 
art of Wagner to which so many passages are devoted in the 
^otoboohs* Composition constructed round themes is no less 
rigorous than the linear method of the classic novelists. It cannot 
be too often repeated’ that Proust’s great work has the simplicity 
and majesty of a cathedral. The carvings of the capitals, the 
figures in the stained-glass windows, the saints set about the 
doorways, the diffused light, the murmur of organ-music — all 
these things combine to make a world, but the great lines of the 
nave remain, for all that, simple and lucid. 

Marcel Proust to Jean de Gaigneron: ‘When you speak to me of 
cathedrals, I cannot but feel touched at the evidence of an 
intuition which has led you to guess what I have never men- 
tioned to anybody, and here set down in writing for the first 
time — that I once planned to give to each part of my book a 
succession of dtles, such as, Porch, Windows in the Apse, etc. . . . 
so as to defend myself in advance against the sort of stupid 
criticism which has been made to the effect that my books 
lack construction, whereas I hope to prove to you that their 
sole merit lies in the solidity of tlicir tiniest parts. I gave up 
the idea of using theie architectural titles because I/ound 
them too pretentious, but I am touched at finding that you 
have dug them up by a sort of intelligent divination. . . 

This letter is dated 1919, but the reader who first opened Du 
C 6 ti de chez Swann in 1913, could no more grasp the compositional 
plan of the whole work than a visito’'*eatering fvo. m Cathedral 
by the Library Door can understand t^e general . heme of the 
building. The reader, on the otlier hand, who, having worked 
through the whole novel, is struck by the secret symmetry of the 
composition, by the multiplicity of the details that balance one 
another from wing to wing of the structure, by the toothing 
stones set in position from the first moment that the work was 
begun, and designed to carry vaulting still to come, must be filled 
with w'onder that Proust could envisage, the whole gigantic edifice 
so completely. A character who, in the first volume, merely 
makes a momentary appearance on the stage, becomes, later on, 
* From ajetter in the potseaaion of G. .te Jean dc Gaigneron. 
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like one of those musical themes which, sketched in a Prelude, is 
developed by degrees until it becomes the very centre of the 
Symphony and grows to dominate the whole medley of sounds 
with the savage timbre of its brass, one of the work’s prota^nists. 
The Narrator, when a child, sees one day in his uncle's house a 
lady in pink. He knows nothing about her. In the sequel she 
turns out to have been Miss Sacripant, Odette dc Cr6cy, Madame 
Swann, Madame de Forcheville. In the little Verdurin ‘group’ 
there is a painter whom everyone calls ‘Biche’. We are given no 
reason to suppose that he has any particular talent, but at a 
later stage he becomes the great Elstir of jfeunes Jilles en Jleurs. 
The Narrator, visiting a bawdy-house, makes the acquaintance 
of a young woman of easy virtue who can be had for the asking. 
She develops into Saint-Loup’s adored Rachel and, finally, into 
one of the most famous actresses of her day. Just as, when he 
wants to introduce one of his sinuous metaphors, Proust prepares 
the way for it by introducing into the paragrapli tliat precedes it 
a few words that give us a foretaste of its tonal quality, so does he 
indicate in Swann the essential themes of the whole work, and 
these are afterwards amplified in Le Temps letmivf. 

The great arches that spring from their foundations in the first 
volume are brought to a graceful completion in the last. The 
theme of the bun in Swann is echoed, some thousands of pages 
further on, by the uneven paving-stone and the starched napkin. 
It is necessary to draw attention to these curves which form tht 
structure of the work and carry its mass. The book begins with 
a prelude on the subject df sleeping and waking, because it is at 
such moments that the reversibility of Time, the dissociation oi 
the self and its secret permanence, can be seen most cleail). 
Objects, country scenes, the moving years, play about the Narr.itor 
^‘In the darkness. We are now equipped for wandering among his 
memories. 

Then the curtain rises on the episode of the bun. This is the 
first statement of the theme of involuntary memory and its power 
to reconstitute Time in its pure state. TTic Narrator’s childhood 
is evoked, and the whole country world of Combray emerges 
complete hrom the cup of tea in which the bun has been dipped. 
The essential diaracteiistics of this magic world of childhood arc: 
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(a) that it is peopled by good and powerful tutelary spirits who 
watch over the Narrator’s life and make it happy (the grand- 
mother, the mother); (A) that everything belonging to it seems 
to exist in a state of lovely enchantment — reading, walking, trees, 
church, the Mcs^glise Way, the Guermantes Way, the tinkling 
door-bell, metallic, interminable, shrill and clear, which announces 
Swann’s arrival or departure, water-lilies in the Vivonne, haw- 
thorns beside the steep hill path. All these things partake of the 
marvellous; (tf) the child is surrounded by mysteries; words and 
manes seem to him to designate persons who resemble those in 
legends and fairy-tales. 

The name Guermantes, which is that of the local great family 
whose chateau gives its name to the Guermantes Way, evokes 
Genevifeve de Brabant and all the paraphernalia of heraldic 
beauty. The name of Gilberte, who is Swann’s daughter, stands 
for love, because the Narrator is not allowed to meet this particular 
little girl, for the good reason that Odette, Swann’s wife, but 
fornicri) ‘kept’ y untan, is not received by the middle-class 
and puritanical families of Combray. Gilberte thus becomes 
invested with all the prestige of the inaccessible. 

The Narrator’s life is destined to become a long pursuit of all 
that lies behind these names. He wants to discover what is hidden 
in the word Guermantes, desires to penetrate into its closed world. 
He thus becomes, for a time, vulnerable to the attacks of snobbery. 
He sets out to discover love, and Gilberte, whom he sees again 
in Paris, in the Champs-Elysces, gives him his first, childish ex- 
perience of it. He lives in the hop» of getting know certain 
places ~ Balbec, Venice — and to see certain leatrical per- 
formances — Bcrma, for instance, an Setress of genius, in Phedre. 
He begins, too, without knowing it, to see!: something else, 
something more lovely, more durable, «ome state of grace which 
he glimpses in those very brief moments when he feels that it is 
his duty to give to special brief experiences the fixity of words 
(the three belfries, the three trees). 

At this point comes an interlude which is almost a separate 
short novel. Un Amour de Swann is, und^mbtedly, a left-over from 
an earlier construction which was planned when Swann was to 
be the hero of the whole work. It 1 s survived much lu the same 
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way as a pagan temple or an early Romanesque church sometimes 
survives in the crypt of a Gothic cathedral, ^rom it we learn the 
nature of Swann’s love for Odette before fie Narrator’s birth. 
That love was unhappy (all love according to Proust is unhappy, 
and we are later to be told why). It was a passion which fol< 
lowed the curve that leads from enchantment to suffering, from 
suffering to foi^getfulness, a curve which, further on, we are to 
study in greater detail. But Swann, like the Narrator, entertains 
at moments a fugitive hope that he may attain to a lovelier and 
more lasting reality. For him, too, it is art that opens the door 
into a species of eternity. But because Swann is not a creator, it 
is not by writing, but by hearing certain pieces of music, by 
looking at certain pictures, that he can pass beyond Time. The 
theme of the ‘little phrase’ in the Vinteuil Sonata— 'gentle, south- 
ing and soft as a breath of perfume’ now makes its appearance. 

The interlude over, we return to the Narrator. It would be 
pointless to work through every detail of his novel. What matters 
is that we should understand the principles of its construction and 
design. The content of the work as a whole is the discovery by 
Marcel of what lies concealed behind the facade of names; his 
attempts to achieve a number of things that he has much desired; 
his inevitable and utter disenchantment. He longs passionately 
to be loved by Gilberte Swann, and dreams of sharing the de- 
licious mystery of her existence. In course of time he becomes 
intimate with Swann, but by then Gilberte has ceased to love 
him. After a period of much suffering — for children can suffer 
from love just as surely as can adults — he forgets her so completely 
that when, years later, he meets her as a full-grown young woman 
he does not even recognizl in her the girl who, in the Champs- 
Hysides days, had meant the world to him. 

Second love: the ‘little band’ of young girls at Balbcc. Here, 
too, curiosity and a sense of mystery breed in him a hope of 
hidden happiness. Once again, no sooner has he come to know 
the little band than he finds it mediocre and vulgar. It is not 
until long afterwards that he genuinely falls in love with his 
‘favourite* of those days, Albertine Simonet, whom, when that 
moment comes]! a new sense of mystery and a new experience of 
suiOfering has mace more made desirable. 
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Third love; the Duchesse de Guermantes. The woman who, at 
Combray, figured for him as a fairy-tale heroine turns out to be 
his neighbour in Paris, and the owner of the house in which both 
of them live. Gradually his desire to penetrate into her closed 
world is satisfied. Like Swann he becomes one of its familiars; 
but all he gets from his success is to be made aware of its vanity, 
its egotism and cruelty. The value ot the Great World, and of 
love, lies only in desire — or memory. 

Thus, little by little, Time devours all that has been the hope 
of a lifetime, all that has made for its greatness. Even filial love 
is in the end attacked by Time, and the Narrator, after his 
grandmotlier’s death, notes in a mood of despair that the 
‘intermissions of the heart’ (that is to say, the recurrent periods 
of forgetfulness) become increasingly longer. For weeks, for 
months, for years, he forgets his grandmother, as formerly he 
had forgotten Gilbertc. The very places that he had loved are 
stripped of their |X)etry. Balbec itself becomes merely ‘somewhere 
he hod K.nown’, and ‘place-names, once so thrilling that I had 
found as much emotional stimulus in turning to the “Manche” 
section of the "Directory of Chaieatu^' as in consulting the Railway 
Time Table, became, sdter a while, so familiar to me that I could 
consult that same Time Table, turning to the page that gave the 
trains - Balbec-DouvUle via Doncieres, as calmly as I might have 
done a mere list of addresses. On this over-trodden thoroughfare, 
to the sides of which I felt that a numerous company of friends, 
whether visible or not, was clinging, the night’s poetic call wais 
no longer that of owl or frog, but ojily Monsieu> le Criquetot’s 
“How goes it?” or Brichot’s “Hail!” Its atmosp ire no longer 
bred in me dark agonies. Instead, char|;ed with a content that was 
purely human, it had become an element that. I could breathe 
without difficulty, an environment that was peaceful to excess.* 

Venice, seen with the eyes of the flesh, ceased to be Ruskin’s 
\'enice, and even Combray, the Combray of the Vivonne and 
M^s^glisc, of Swann’s lilacs and the belfry of SaLit-Hilaire, lost 
the magic beauty with which the sentiments of childhood had 
clothed it. A day came when he walked there in the company of 
Gilberte — now a married woman, Madame de Saint Loup: ‘It 
distressed me to find how little I rcL 'd my early years. I found 
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the Vivonne a meagre, ugly rivulet beneath its tow-path. Not that 
1 noticed ahy important material discrepancies from what I 
remembered. But, separated by tlie whole expanse of a different 
life, from the places which I happened to be revisiting, there was 
not, between them and myself, that contiguity from which is 
born, before ever we can perceive it, the immediate, delicious and 
total deflagration of memory. Having no very clear conception, 
probably, of its nature, 1 was saddened by the thought that my 
faculty of feeling and imagining things must have diminished, 
since I no longer took any pleasure in these walks. Gilbcrte 
herself, who understood me even less than I understood myself, 
increased my melancholy by shaiing my astonishment. “What”, 
she would say, “you feel no excitement when you turn into this 
little footpath which you used to climb?” And she herself had so 
entirely altered that I no longer thought her beautiful, which, 
indeed, she had ceased to be.*' 

Everything in which he had believed was now dissolved and 
smirched. And so we cioss the threshold of that Hell which is 
named Sodovu et Gomorrhe. His love for Albertine, as recounted 
in La Prisonntire, is nothing but a morbid curiosity. Marcel 
becomes increasingly convinced that love is no moie than the 
association of the image of a young giil - who, met in any other 
circumstances would have been an intolerable bore with the 
heart-beats inseparable from a long-drawn-out suspense, or from 
the agony caus^ him by her conduct and by the nature of her 
tastes. More painful still, and in the long run altogether mon- 
strous, are the loves of Monsieur de Charlus, the thunder-wielding, 
fascinating and grotesque prince of Sodom. 

As to fame, fashion and the verdicts of the world, none of these 
albstractions has any real existence. The song which for one bnd 
seatoh ravished Albertine, had become, a year later, nothing but 
a *hackneyed tune of Massenet’s*. Contrary to what the Narrator 
had believed when he was young, theie is no such thing as a 
’great position in the world’. Swann, who was once the it lend of 
the Prince of Wales and the Comte de Paris, is reduced to cuiiymg 
favour with ^tlonsieur Bontemps. A day comes when Bloch is 

' Tk$ iStom ChiM Ctnt, txandated by C. K. Scott MoncriefT (Ghatto & \V indiu, 
IS3D}. 
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more sought after in the great world than Monsieur de Charlus* 
‘Only too often, all that remains of a person — not after his 
death, but during his lifetime — is a name. So vague, so fantastic 
arc our ideas about him, so little do they correspond to those we 
used to have, that wc forget entirely how close wc once were to 
fighting a duel with him. All we remember is that, as a child in 
the Cham ps-Ely sees (where, in spite of all we tell him, he has 
entirely forgotten that we ever played together), he wore odd, 
yellow leggings ’ 

What is left of all these pef>plc? Odette is no longer beautiful, 
nor the Durhesse dc Guerman tes witty. Bloch acquires good 
manners and, in some sort, a handsome appearance. Monsieur 
dc Chailus, whose thunders once struck the presumptuous to the 
earth, turns into an impotent, pitiful, liumiliated old man who 
seems to move through life seeking the support of all and sundry. 
Saint-Loup, in spite of his heroic conduct during the w^ar, is seen 
to have shared his uncle's \iccs. The Narrator discovers in him- 
self chai.*. it n stirs at which, w^lien he noticed them in Aunt 
Ler>nic, he used to laugli. Like her, though for other reasons and 
as the result of oilier ailments, he becomes an ins alid and a recluse, 
hungry for the tilllc-tattlc of his visitors. Wc are remindSJ of 
Hugo’s lines. 

Toutes Ics choscs de la terre, 

Gloirc, fortune militaire, 

Couronne cclatante des rois, 

Victoirc aux ailcs cmbrasces. 

Ambitious realisccs, 

Ne sont jamais sur no^xs posees 
Que comme Toiseau sur nos toils. * 

Yc‘s, ‘Brightness falls liotu the air: Queens have died >oung and 
fair.’ The first part f>f Le Temps retrouii resolves itself into a 
picture of this tragic and autumnal corruption of all that is. The 

» All llic f.inic ihis %\oild can >icld, 

Reputation, tented field, 

Kovalt\ of annointt'd kiup:s, 

Viclorj' u illi tlannnsit ini?s, 

Splendours that ambition brings. 

Do but for a mowni liR^ht 
Upon ut, like a bird flight. 
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persons whom the Narrator thought he loved have once again 
become the mere names they were at the bq;mning of Swann. But 
now those names conceal no mystery. The ends he sought to gain, 
once achieved, melt into thin air. Life in its ceaseless movement 
is but Time lost. At a party given by the Princesse de Guermantes, 
he sees again, disguised as dotards, those whom in hb youth 
he had admired, and the sight of them reveab to him, in a flash, 
the emptiness of life. 

But it is on thb same occasion that, as the result of certain 
memory-sensations of the same general type as the bun (an un- 
even paving-stone transporting his mind to Venice, a 'stiff, starched 
napkin* bringing all Balbec into the library), and later hb 
meeting with Mademobelle de Saint-Loup, the daughter of 
Robert and Gilberte, 'a young girl of about sixteen, whose tall- 
ness was the measure of the very lapse of time 1 had wanted to 
forget’, he makes his final dbcovery of Time Regained. ‘Time, 
colourless and intangible, was — so that I could almost touch it, 
so that it seemed suddenly as hard and firm as a work of art — filled 
even now with hope. Smiling, compacted of the years that I had 
lost, it seemed the very echo of my youth.’ 

In the person of Mademoiselle de Saint-Loup, Swann’s Way is 
made one with the Guermantes Way. The arch is completed, the 
cathedral finished. At last the Narrator understands the message 
of eternity, the same message that had been conveyed to him in 
the three trees, in the bun, in the ‘little phrase*. 'Ihc role he is 
destined to fill b the role Of the artist who, by fixing such moments 
and all that they contain, can stop the flux of Time. Life as it 
passes b but Time lost: but all can be transfigured, found again, 
presented ‘under the aspect of eternity, which b that of art’. 

^ ^ It b at thb moment that salvation comes to the artist, and to 
, human beings. From the medley of relative worlds an absolute 
world emerges. In man’s Icmg struggle with Time, it b man, 
thanks to the talbmans and oharms of art, who remains the victor. 
Thus we see diat the subject of A la Recherche du Imps perdu 
b the drama of a marvellously intelligent and agonizingly sensi- 
tive being v^o, from the very threshold of childhood, sets forth 
to find Happinen in the absolute. He tries to reach it in all 
its many fonns, though refiising, with an implacable lucidity, to 
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deceive hiinself as most people deceive themselves. For human 
beings, as a rale, accept glory and love and the triumphs of the 
world at their face value. Proust, declining to do so, is led on 
to seek an absolute that lies outside this world and outside Time 
itself. It is the absolute that religious mystics find in God. Proust, 
for his part, looks for it in art, thereby practising a form of mysti- 
cism that is closer to the other than might be supposed, because 
all art in its origins was religious, and because religion has often 
found in art the means of communicating to the human con- 
sciousness truths which the intelligence can discover only with 
difficulty. 

Novel and life are, as we foresaw, made one. His hero’s salvation 
becomes his own, and the work ends at the moment when the 
Narrator decides to start his book. Thus it is that the long serpent 
leturns upon itself after describing its enormous circle. From 
the moment that he wrote the first page of Swam, he had made up 
his mind that the concluding passage of the novel should end 
with the -.Old ‘Time’: and so it was: ‘If, at least, time enough 
were allotted me to accomplish my work, I would not fail to 
mark it writh the seal of Time, the idea of which imposed itself 
upon me with so much force today, and I would therein describe 
men, if need be, as monsters occupying a place in Time infinitely 
more important than tlic one reserved for them in space, a place, 
on the contrary, prolonged immeasurably since, simultaneously 
touching widely separated years and the distant periods they have 
lived through — between which so many days have ranged them- 
selves — they stand like giants immersed in Tin.^ '* 

When in this sublime conclusion we hear t: word ‘Time' 
repeated on four separate occasioift, sve are reminded of 
Beethoven repeating, like an affinnation and a deliverance, at 
the close of a Symphony , the perfect chord. 

And that is what Proust’s novel really is — an affirmation and 
a deliverance. What the great artist can, and should, do is 
‘partially to lift for us the curtain of ugliness and insignificance 
which leaves us incurious before the spectacle of the Universe’. 
As Van Gogh from a straw-bottomed chair, as Degas and Monet 
from an ugly woman, conjured masterpieces, so did Proust, taking 
‘ Tim JUgaiml, tnuoslated by Slcpben h '»n (Chatto & Windu*, 1931)- 
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an old cook, a damp smell, a room in a country town, a hedge of 
blossoming hawthorn, say to us: *Open your eyes and see how, 
beneath these idmple forms, lie all the secrets of the world.* 

Truly to travel is ‘not to view fresh scenes, but to see the universe 
with the eyes of a hundred others*. It is such a journey that we 
take in Proust’s company. In his immense Symphony two themes 
stand confronted, as in Vinteuil’s Septet — Time the Destroyer, 
Memory the Saviour. ‘At last’, he says, describing the Septet, 
‘the motif of joy stood out triumphant: no longer was it a cry, 
almost of unease, from behind an empty Heaven, but joy in- 
effable seeming to have come straight from Paradise, a joy as 
different from that of the Sonata as a scarlet-robed archangel by 
Mantegna, blowing on a trumpet, is different from one of Bellini’s 
sweet and grave-faced cherubs playing upon a lute. 1 realized 
then that I should never afterwards forget this new modulation 
of joy, this summons to delight that lies beyond the world of men. . . 

And we who love Proust, we who have found spiiitual nourish- 
ment in his book which seems so melancholy, but which, to those 
who can read it aright, can so exalt the spirit, wc know witli 
certainty that we can never forget his enchanted world, hi> 
more than mortal intelligence, his brooding eye which, no matter 
where it rests, leaves traces of a masterpiece, his poctiy that lelh 
of God and of brotherhood. 


Ill 

TllE TECHNICAL APPARATUS 

• 

I have said that time is regained by Proust (or by the Narrator; 
in rare moments of illufhination, when the simultaneity of 
se|i^tion and of a memory brings into juxtaposition moments 
normally exist at a great distance from one another, and 
awakens in us the consciousness of our own unity and duration. 

' But such moments are infrequent and accidental. They can cast, 
for the ardst, a revealing light upon the nature of his vocation, 
but they do not enable him to seek with certainty what lies 
behind all objects, and to bring into the light of day, in the pages 
of his book, the imprisoned beauty. What I now have to do is to 
desoribe tae rites this especial cult, in other words, to explain 
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the technical means which the writer employs in order to give 
to the past the .characteristic of ‘immediacy’. Proust believed that 
the miracle was possible becatise the present is wholly filled by the 
past. Here is the key passage in which he works out his thought: 

An image presented by life gives us, in fact, at the moment of 
its occurrence, a great number of different sensations. We 
look, for instance, at the cover of the book we have been 
reading, and are aware that tlie moonbeams of a distant 
summer’s night are part and parcel of the printed title. The 
flavour of our morning coffee brings us the same vague 
expectation of a fine day to come which so often, of old, 
while we drank from a white china bcjwl the creased and 
creamy liquid which resembled petrified milk, used to smile 
at us from the ambiguous radiance of the early dawn. An 
hour is not merely an hour; it is a vase filled with scents and sounds, 
with plans and climatic differences. What we call reality is a 
certain relation subsisting between our sensations and our 
memories - a relation which an^ simple cinematographic 
vision destroys, because the nearer it seems to approximate 
to the truth the further does it diverge Horn it — a unique 
relation which the wiiter must recover, striving. to imprison 
for ever in a single phrase the ..wo sepaiate teims of the 
experience. One can, in the process of pure description, set 
down, one after tl>e othcT indcfinitch, a number of state- 
ments about the objects to be seen in the place described: 
but truth begins only at the moment wlfen the wtitei takes two distinct 
objects, establishes between them thc‘ relation w! u in the world 

of art is analogous to a causal relation in the wotlu •>/ science, and 
imprisons them within the necessary constriction of a beautiful 
style, or, following in this the processes of nfe itscll, isolates 
a quality whii h is < ommon to both sensations, extracts their 
esisence by merely bringing them into close association through 
the medium of a metaphor, and thus rescues them from the 
contingencies of time, and binds them togethe* by that bond 
of verbal union which it is impossible to describe. ^\ as it not 
Nature herself that set me, at this point, on the long road 
of art, Nattirc that so often made it impossible for me to realize 
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the beauty of au object save through the medium of another 
object: noAn at Combray long afterwards in the sound of 
bells, morning at Doncieres in the hiccupping of our hot- 
water system? The relationship in question may not be 
particularly interesting, the objects may be mediocre, the 
style bad, but unless something of the soit is brought about 
the result is nothing. . . 

Take two distinct objects . . . establish the relation between them: 
that, ai cording to Proust, is one of the artist’s secrets. Wc begin 
to see the beauty of something when wc jierceive behind it some- 
thing else. Mai cel, as a child, had often passed the palacts 
designed by Gabriel without noticing that they were moie beauti- 
ful than the surrounding buildings. ‘On a single occasion only 
did the sight of one of those palaces bring me t«> a prolcmged hah, 
and that was when, darkness having fallen, its columns, cthe- 
realized by the moonlight, looked as though they had been cut 
from cardboard, and then, because they leniindcd me of the 
scenery of the Opeietta, OrpUe am hnftrs, impressed me for the 
first time with an idea of beauty . Ihus it is the inemors of 
something less beautiful that, with refcience to something else, 
awakes m us a sense of beauty. Why? because there is a shaip 
intellectual pleasure in finding m an analogy the blue-punt of 
a law. 

This is especially true where the second term of the comparison, 
the something seen through the intervening transparency of the 
real, happens to be closely ^:onnected with the pait of our natuie 
that lives at a deep level^and partakes of the elementary in our- 
selves. The sensations of taste, smell and touch, though we may 
idimk them less delicate than sight and hcaiing, and perhaps 
became, in truth, they are less intellectual, make a pecuhaiK 
sharp impact on the imagination. They establish a connection hi - 
tween the low and the high, between the body and the spirit. 
Jean Pommier has shown how predominant in Proust are images 
drawn from taste and eating. A tired face ‘breaks up’ like milk 
tlidt has turned, a strip of red sky on tlie hori/on .it sunset has 
. the solid consiitency, the sharp edge, of a piece of brawn ; the towei s 
pf the Tivc^iro, flushed by the evening light, look like those 
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pink sugar turrets which are to be seen in the shops of old- 
fashioned pastry-cooks. 

Behind surface appearances the poet finds those images of 
growing things, of animals, of the great spectacles of nature, 
which form the basic elements in all art. The Jmnei filUs m 
fleurs look to the Narrator like a thicket of roses. The porter of 
the hotel at Balbct when, at nightfall, h>‘ enters the great glazed 
hall, makes him think of some plant in a greenhouse, protected 
Irbm the cold. The transformation of Monsieur de Charlus into 
a laige bumble-bee, of Jupicn into an orchid, of Monsieur de 
Palancy into a pike, (»f the (xuermanlps into birds, of footmen into 
greyhounds, hiings to mind the metamorphoses hymned by the 
poets of .intiquity. Floweis, by a leverse proecss, turn into women. 
The hawthorns are gay yrnmg girls, giddy, (oquettish and pious: 
the eglantines we.u bodices touched ssith red, and the apple trees 
of NorfKandy arc decked out in ball-dresses of pink satin. 

But, above .ill, the poet discovers behind material objects w’hat 
Jung ha« railed mehetypf^. that is to say the root fictions of the 
human mind, the source of all fairy-tale characters.* Behind the 
Duchessc de Guermantes stands the figure of Genevieve de 
Brabant: hi-hind the three trees a vague memory of those legends 
in which a lovely body of flesh and blood (Daphne) is held prisoner 
within the covering bark, so that the w.-tving branches seem like 
arms stretched in despairing supplication: behind the sleeping 
Albertine the murmur of the sea arm all the mystery of the world. 
In this W'ay it is that the myth of Proteus still helps our poets to 
sing more exquisitely still of oce.in and <is myriad forms. 

To take two distinct objects, establish tL u lotion betu> them . . . and 
imprison them within the neeessaiy constriction of a beou'ijiil style. It 
follows that, for Proust, the basic elements of a beautiful style are 
images. The only wav ol communicating to the reader the rela- 
tionship existing between two objects is by the use of metaphor. 
The function of nictaphcu is to *horrow from some object, not 
normally present in the situation described, a natural and per- 
ceptible image of the tiuth'. It .issists both author and reader to 
evoke something till then unknown, oi a feeling difficult to de- 
scribe, by stressing tlie similarity of both to some familiar object. 

' C3. Jean Pummibk, LaMfstupudr P>ma flpEn'' lahraiiic k. Diox. i' %\,pasam, 
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iHifit if llte ittiwc;is to retain pti/iim tHTjevoeatUMti ft must 
in itself Wltacldaeyed or d Thetetm 

^ coiQi>nttBott mnatt be better known to m than the ot()ect it 
'serves to evedte. The images employed by all great writers are 
original and aettud — nor should they be shy of borrowing them 
from the most diverse fields of human activity. Proust draws 
many of his most striking images from phy&iology and pathology. 
‘Those who liave never been in love tliink that a man of mtelli* 
gence should be made unhappy only by a wom.m s\ho is wortlfy 
of tJie agony she causes. To say that is very little different fiom 
expressing surprise that an) one should catch the cholera from 
something so tiiviai as a tiny b.uillu$ . There are passages in 
which he sheds a rescaling liirht on one small comer of society bs 
comparing it with anoilicr sshich, at first sight, has notliing to do 
with it. ‘The man s\ho was Prime Minislei foi t\ scars ago is taken 
into a new Cabinet by a leader who oficis him a jiortfolio much as 
theatrical produceis give a part to some formci colleague, now 
long retired, whom they think more capable than )cmnger pla)cis 
of acting with subtle intelligence, whom, too, thev know to be in 
straitened circumstances, and who, at nearly eighty, can come 
before the public with talents almost unimpaired, iniprosed, 
indeed, by a length of days the extent of which one is ama/cd to 
discover only shortly befoie he dies. . ’ 

Here are some images culled from a fess pages of Proust taken at 
random. The Narrator’s mother tells Franc;oise that Monsieur do 
Ncapois has expressed the opinion that she is a ‘chef of the vcr\ 
fremt rank, much as a Minifter of War might transmit to a Geneial 
after a full-dress review, tjie congratulations of a visiting Crowned 
Head* . . . Marcel, in the days when he is in love with Gilbertc, 
^and regards everything to do with Swann as sacred, flushes with 
fioivor when he hears his father speak of Swann’s apaitment as 
he might have done had it belonged to some perfectly insignifi- 
cant person: ‘1 felt insrinctively that my mind must make ans 
necessary sacriftex* demanded by Swann’s glory, and, by an act 
of will, in spite of what I had just heard, I put from me, .is a 
religiously-minded person might put Renan’s Vie de Jtsui, tin 
, disturbing thought that his apartment might, just conceivably, be 
a perfectly ordiiuuy apartment, such as we ourselves might have 
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lived jto ♦ ^ ine ^flureSDr"® mother compOTcs Mddbune Swann^s 
CAinp^gh for the extension of her social conqueals an episode 
in the history of colonial warfare: ‘Now that the Tromberta 
have been subdued, it won’t be long before the neighbouring 
tribes surrender . • When she meets Madame Swann in the 
street, she says, on returning home: ‘I have just seen Madame 
Swann on the warpath. She must be setting out on some promi- 
sing expedition agairfst the Massrehutos, tlie Cingalees or the 
Tromberts . . Finally, Madame Swann asks to her house a 
boring but kindly woman who is for ever paying calls, because she 
knew ‘the enormous number fjf niiddle-class flowers that this 
active bee, aimed w'ith a feathcied hat and a caid-case, can rifle 
in a single afternoon. . , 

Another of Proust’s fa\ourite methods is to evoke the actual 
through reference to woiks of art. He was not, himself, either a 
painter or a niusitian. but both painting and music were for him 
sources ol' much happiness. He was on terms of intimacy with 
Jacciues-Emile Klanchc, with Jran-Louis Vaudoyer and with 
Berensou, all of whcaii acted as his guides when he was wandering 
among mantelpieces. He had lead Baudelaire, FromentiiK 
Whistler and, of course, Ruskin. Though he scarcely ev'cr 
travelled, and went out haull) at all. he was quite capable of 
undertaking a journey to the Ilagm or to Padua, with the bole 
object of looking at a single picture. He never lacked terms of 
reference in this field. 

He had begun by feeling affection for (he painters whom he used 
to meet in the various drawing-rroins he frequented, or in 
Madeleine Lcmairc’s studio. They were not al;. ys the best. In 
the questionnaire w^hich he filled up when stiE child, he gave 
Mcissonicr as his favourite painter, and he always had a weakness 
(later kept to himself, but none the less pciaisient) for Hclteu 
and La Gandara. But he had also known Degas at the Halevy’s, 
and by combining the Impressionists and Hclleu produced 
Elstir, the great painter of his novel, From his reading of Ruskin he 
had learned to love Giotto, Fra Angelico, Carpaccio, Bellini and 
Mantegna. At a very early stage in his career he had acquired the 
habit of seeking resemblances bctw^ccn persons whom he knew and 
figures in well-known pictures, primarily because he h.id a natural 
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liking for such identifications, so that it pleased him to see a Paris 
crowd in Benozzo Gozzoli’s processions, to recognize Monsieur 
de Palancy’s nose in a Ghirlandaio, or Bellini’s portrait of Mahomet 
II in Bloch’s profile, but also because the evocation of a kmum 
atmosphere associated with the work of a great painter, conveys 
the author’s meaning to his readers fai better than pages of 
description could do. 

Consequently, we find a ficrcc-faccd footman compared to the 
executioner in some Renaissance picture, and tlie pregnant 
kitchen-maid at Combray to Giotto’s Chanty. Swann’s dining- 
room is described as being as dark as the inteiior of one ol 
Rembrandt’s Asiatic temples, and a group of soldiers with faces 
leddened by the cold reminds him of Peter Breughel’s cheerful, 
frost-bitten peasants. At Doncieres, in a junk-shop, ‘a half-con- 
sumed candle shining rcdl\ on an engiasing turned the intetioi 
into a study en sanguine, while the ladiance ol the primitive light, 
giving colour to a sct<ip of leather, inlaying a dagger with glittei- 
ing gems, laying a patina of seeming age oi the \ainish ol a 
master on pictures whiJffl^ actually, were only had copies, turned 
the whole ramshackle establishment, with its iiitdlcy of itashv 
curios and infatnous daubs, into a priceless Rembrandt. . . .’ 

And just as scenes of Slflialor, or melancholy hotel conidors, i an 
be transformed to ench<mtinent by a light which brings to them the 
‘warm, golden, shimmering and mysterious quahty of a Rembrandt, 
so, too, Odette’s face, at first sight unremarkable, becomes ftn 
Swann uniquely beautiful as soon as it reminds him of a Botticelli. 
In order to make comprcUensible certa^ moods of lo\ c, Proust 
has recourse to Watteau: ‘At times . . , something of inestimable 
value seems to vanish intft thin air, a whole lovely picture mstmc t 
with feeling, tenderness, sensual delight and blurred regrets, 
a whole Embarqaement pour Cythire of tht* passions, whose subtle 
and delicious truth one would fain note loi comfort in sleepless 
nights to come, disappears like a canvas that has faded too 
completely for restoration, . . .’ 

His favourite painter, whom he makes Bergotle praise un- 
reservedly, about whom Swann planned to write a monograph, 
and of whom Proust himself in his letters to Vaudoyer speaks with 
fervent aumiration, was Vermeer, Throughout A la Recherche du 
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Utnps perdu, he" is made to serve as a touchstone for the human 
heart. Marcel Proust the man, no less than tlic Narrator, held 
Vermeer to have been the ‘greatest of all painters’. ‘As soon as 
I first set eyes on the View of Delft in the Hague Museum, I knew 
that I had seen the loveliest picture in the world’, he writes to 
Vaudoyer. ‘In Du Cole de chez Swann I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to make Swann plan a study of Vermetr . . . though at that 
time I knew very little about Vcrmeei . . . This artist who keeps 
his back to us, who set no store upon being seen by posterity, and 
who will never know what posterity thinks ol him, moves me 
profoundly . . .’ Very little thought will enable us to explain this 
prefcrcatc. Jake Proust, Venneer nes cr distort reality. Instead, 
he transfigures it, and finds a way of expressing all the poetry ol‘ 
the world in a patch ol yellow wall, a tiled roof, or a girl’s yellow 
turban. lie did for these things what Pnmst did for a room hi a 
country house, foi the hircu]<ping ol a hot-water system, or for 
the leaves of a lime. N'ermeer’s colout-. have the velvety softncs'> of 
Proust’s adjectives. Rene Iluyghe, who has studied the elective 
allinity ol the two iiia'ters, lays: ‘Both Vermeer and Proust turn 
their backs on realism, and for the same reason. They share the 
conviction that sensibility can be substituted for imagination. 
Kacli lias a true vision, that is to sav a vision felt rather than 
imagined and wholly distinct from tl e ordinary, collective vdsion 
which is what lies at the base of realism.’ 

But Pi oust felt, loo, that he was very close to the Impressionists 
who had achieved in painting much the same sort of revolution 
as he himself had brought to liter.ijure, and Debussy to music. 
The water-lilies of the Vivonne recall those ofGl. ny. ‘Heic and 
there the surface was flushed by a floating watt lily which lay 
upon it like a strawberry with a white-edged scarlet heart. . .’ 
Already, in the lltbl ol Amnn . he had praised Monet for his secies 
of paintingb ^mills and tatticdnds), and had described the West 
Front of Amiens ‘blue in the mist, dazzling in the morning light, 
drenched by the sun, heavily gilded by the radiance of tlie 
afternoon, pink, and already touched by the tenu» r evening glow 
at sundown — all these times when the bclk sound in the high 
heavens, times that Claude Monet has fixed in his sublime 
canvases displaying the life of that thing wliich men heve created 
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but which Nature lias resumed and made pan of “herself ~ a 
cathedral whose existence, like that of the earth in her double 
revolution, has unwound through the long tale of the centuries, 
yet is ev«y day renewed and achieved afiesh. . . 

He makes use of Renoir and of Manet’s Olympia to show how a 
great artist can change the way of looking at things among his 
contemporaries. 

People of taste tell us today that Renoir was a great eighUenth- 
centtay painter. But in saying that they omit the time-factor, 
and forget that, even in the middle of the nineteenth centuiy, 
it took a long time for Renoir to be accepted as a great 
painter. If they are to succeed, they — the origin.il painter 
and the original writer — have to proceed mpcli in the 
manner of oculists. The treatment administered through 
their paintings or their literature is not always pleasant. 
When it is finished they say to us - ‘.Aoiv look!’ and 
suddenly the world, which, far from having been created 
once and for all, is created afresh each time that a new ai list 
comes on the scene, is shown to us in pci feel tlaiity- but 
looking very different from the one we knew befoic. The 
women walking in the street arc different from those we saw 
formerly, because tliey are Renoir’s, those women of Renoii 
whom once we refused to recognize as women at all. The c ar- 
riages, too, are Renoir’s, the water, the sky. We are seized with 
a longing to walk in the Ibicst which is piccisel^ like the forest 
that, when fiist we looked at it, seemed anything hiti a foiest, 
seemed, for instance, like a tapestry, showing every shade 
of colour, ever)’ n«a«cc\)f form, except the colours and the foinw 
peculiar to forests. Such is the new and pciishablc universe 
freshly created. It will remain convincing until the next 
geological catastrophe precipitated by .i new painter or a 
new writer of originality. . . . 

The painter he himself created, Ektir, makes his first appearance 
at Madame “Verdurin’s, under the nickname of ‘Biche’. He is, 

‘ Dtgt •/" PJerwuitr: Rudtn at J'Amuiu, etc, in Martel fremt A Sei/i tm 

from ImJMuuuaneaus IVnltitgi, tramUtod by Gerard Hoplnas (Allan Wingaie, 1940^* 
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at that time, a rather vulgar creature given to making crude jokes, 
but he has already astonished the Verdurins because he ‘sees 
purple shadows in a woman’s hair’. When he reappears in Jeunes 
filUs eH Jleurs, he has l)ccomc a great Impressionist who tries to 
paint objects as they appear to us when first we see them, at the 
moment, that is, which is ‘the only real moment, because, the 
intelligence not having yet intervened to explain to us what they 
are, we have not substituted our notions for the impression they 
produced upon us’. 

Elstir (like Proustj composes his masterpieces from ‘particles 
of reality, eat h one of whirh has been felt personally’, thereby 
ibsuring the unity of his picture, since the humblest object is 
equal in \-alue to the most pret ious if it is painted in the ambkacc 
of a Renibr^ult or a Monet. ‘The sliehtly vulgar woman, from 
whom the connoisicur of beauty would avert his eyes if he passed 
her in the street, would delete from the poctir picture compoced 
by nature I’or his th'lectation, can also make her contribution of 
loveliness, 'i'he same HgKTlies upon her dress and upon a boat's 
sail. It IS iu*t a question of any one object being more or less 
precious than any other; the » ommon ( lothes and the sail — which 
is pretty in its own right are merely two mirrors reflecting the 
same truth. Tlie whole value is in the eye of the painter. . . .’ 

Elstir, with his model befoic him, uiakes a conscious effort to 
Mippress his iutelligeme, and this, for him, is peculiarly difficult 
because that inlelligtiue is richly cultivated. Proewt worked in 
a precisely similar manner, fencing himself to study love, jealousy, 
f()rgetfulnc.ss, as though no one h.id^ver before written about 
those subjc'cts. Elstir’s intention is to -bit things, r » as he knowa 
'or believes) them to be, but strictly ih accordan n with those 
cipiical delusions of which human vi'ion, in its simplest and most 
immediate form, is coiiiposcd. He sets himself to create a feeling 
of ‘ambiguity’, so that the spectator can iiev'cr be quite sure what, 
in the picture, is a rcxoid of objective fact, and what mirage: 
what is seen indirectly by reflection, and what is .seen directly in 
space. In this, too, he resembles Proust who, in his finest meta- 
phors, leaves us with, a feeling of doubt whether tlie auditorium 
of the Opera is situated in Paris or at the bottom of the sea, 
whether Monsietur de Gharlus is a man or a bumble-be« 
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All art must observe the same rules — rules imposed by the lawo 
of Nature and the exigencies of the human spirit. Though the 
novelist has much to learn from the painter, he should look for 
instruction to the musician as well. Did ProUst have a genuine 
knowledge of music? Professionals, such <ts Reynaldo Hahn, said 
‘No’, but it must l>e lemembered that composers know music as 
scholars know history, in a way, that is, whuh is not necessary 
for the common run of mortals, though ordinary people are, 
nevertheless, perfectly capable of assimilating the spiritual 
nourishment which both music and history can proside. What is 
quit'* certain is that Proust had a great love of music, and was 
alway's eager to listen to it, whether at public conceits Georges 
de Lauris once saw him seated in an obscure coiner of the .SnIU* 
Pleyel when Beethoven’s Quartets were being p(|^lormod oi 
in his own home, where he would get Reynaldo to sing old I icncli 
songs, or to pl.iy over, twenty, .i hundred, times some phiasc 
from which he wanted to extract the full nuamng, some phiavi 
w'hich was, so to speak, the musician’s senza tigore. 

In the Memoranda and the Kofebook\ we come on many attempts 
to find a literary equivalent for a musical phrase" ‘The Wagnerian 
storm, which set all the strings in the oichestra moaning like a 
ship’s rigging, while at inters als abuse them lose, oblupn 
powerful and calm as a gull, the strong stream of melody . . 
Again, on the subject of Wagner: ‘Into the storm ol this musu 
the little tunc on a shephcrcl’s pipe, a bird’s song, the faulaii 
of hunting horns, were clrawn like flecks of sc<i-foam oi ptlibh . 
flung wide by the gale« They were sucked mto the voiUs 
of the music, atomized and distorted like those shapes of flowci 
or fruit, whose lines, Separated one from another, sirnphlicd 
and stylized, merge into the general scheme of mnament and 
make the spectator forget their primal oiigin, so that all he tan 
say is — “that’s a hawthorn bud, that’s an apple leaf’; or like the 
almple themes of a Symphony which one finds diihculty in i ecogni/- 
ing when it is elaborated with semiquavers, enriched with accoiU' 
panying mexiulations, reversed and broken up in subsequmt 
variations; though Wagner, like those cu’afVsmea who when set to 
execute a cjUrving in wood are careful to let the lines of 
growth, the natural colour, the grain of the mateiTal, emerge, 
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secs to it that something of the music’s natural sonority and 
native origin remains distinctly audible amid the general 
torrent of sound’ all of which is an instance of fine and 
accurate analysis. 

As he had had retouisc to painting in order to make intelligi- 
ible certain sectei aspects of natuial objects or of human faces,* 
so, too, he drew analogies Iroin inu>.f. The glances directed 
by Monsieur de CJharlus at Jupien aie compared to Beethoven’s 
broken phrases. I he* Xariatoi rccogni/cs the vague melancholy 
of the music of PelU’as in the cries of the snail-vendors: ‘On Ics 
vend six sous la dou/aine . . .’ Fran^oise's conveisation is likened 
to a Bach fugue. What, above all, he maintains is that the great 
musicians reveal us to ouiselves, and force us into contact with 
a world for which we are not made. ‘Is not music a unique 
example of what the cointnunion of souls may be like?’ 

Just as he invented a paintei, Elsiir, so he created his own 
particulai music i.iu, V’mtcuil, who is closely, if ambiguously, 
bound tv himscll. X’inteuil is a fathet who suffers from a 
d.iughter’s vicious tcmpei ament theme of the sensual-love 'child- 
love conflict). \t the same time he is the c,ie.>tivc artist whose 
work reveals to Swann ‘the presence of one of those invisible 
icalities in which he had ceased to believe, but to which he now, 
once again, Icll strong enough to devote the whole of his life’. 
\ intcuil IS the artist Pi oust would have liked to be and indeed 
was; the artist who lays on, note by note and touch by touch, the 
mysterious colours ol an infinitely valuable univcisc. The magic 
of the Scptc t, IS, for the Nanator. piotf ihattheic "\ists something 
other than the emptin<*ss which, so lai, ne has foui in love and in 
the pleasutes of Society. 

Whetherr it be honi \ature oi from art that the second term of 
a metaphor is boiiowid. Pi >ust is always at gieat pains to pre- 
pare us for Its entry. \Mien wc appioach a stietch of flooded 
country we rcxogni/e it. long befeire the actual surface of the 
water bcrcomes visible, by the sound our footsteps make upon 
the grass, by a vague liquidity in the feel of the giound, difficult 
though it is to describe. Similaily, even before the first phrase 
of the metaphor has been soundcci, Proust has been careful to 
scatter, here and there, a number ol adjectives dc igned to 
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herald its approach. The classic example of what I mean is his 
account of that evening at the Opera, when he saw the theatre 
in terms of a submarine aquarium: 

. . . But in the other baignoirei . . . the white deities who in- 
habited those sombre abodes had flown for shelter against 
their shadowy walls and remained invisible. Gradually, 
however, as the performance went on, their vaguely human 
forms detached themselves, one by one, from the shades ol 
night which they patterned, and, raising themselves towards 
the light, allowed their semi-nude bodies to emerge, and rose, 
and stopped at the limit of their course, at the luminous, 
shaded surface on which their brilli.int faces appeared behind 
the gaily breaking foam of the feather fans they unfurled and 
lightly waved, beneath their hyaciiithine locks begtinmed 
with pearls, which the flow of the tide seemed to ha\e caught 
and drawn with it; this side of them began the orchestra 
stalls, abode of morUls for c\er separated from the tians- 
parent, shadowy realm to whieh, at points htTc and thcie. 
served as boundaries on its liquid, biimming surface, the 
limpid and mirroring eyes of ivakr-nymphs. Foi the foldine 
seats on its shore, the forms of the monsters in the stalls, wtu 
painted upon the surface of those eyes in simple f>bcdieni< 
to the laws of optics and according to their angle of im i- 
dence . . . Beyond this boundaiy, withdrawing fiom the limit 
of their domain, the radiant daughters of the sea kept tuimng 
at every moment to smile up at the bearded tritons who clung 
to the anfractuositics of the cliff, or towards some aquatu 
demi-god, whose head was' a polished pebble to which tin 
tides had bom a smooth covering of seaweed, and his ga/c a 
disc of rock crystal . . . Sometimes the flood parted to a ficsh 
Pfereid who, belated, smiling, apologetic, had just floated 
into blossom out of the shadowy dcptlis; then, the act ended 
having no further hope of hetiring the melodious sounds ol 
earth which had drawn them to the surface, plunging bac k 
all in a moment, the several sisters vanished into the night. 
But of all these retreats, to the threshold of which their mild 
desire to behold the works of man brought the curious god- 
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desses who let none approach them, the most famous was the 
cube of semi-darkness known to the world as the baignoire of 
the Princesse de Guermantes. ...» 

There is a hint of preciosity in this highly elaborated style 
and in the fine-spun periods. But everything in the passage is 
necessary for the. poet’s creation of a magic world. In this 
ceremony of a great work’s gradual revelation, metaphors play the 
part aecorded to sacred vessels in a religious service. The realities 
to which the soul of the believer clings arc entirely spiritual, 
but because man is both soul and bod> he needs material 
symbols to serve as intermediaries between him and the in- 
expressible. Proust's magic art, as Amaud Dandicu has 
already pointed out, owes much of its success to his use of the 
sensation-fetish as a means of stimulating a memory of the 
eternal. ‘The spiritual intuition which is the source of his creatis e- 
ncss has to be expressed in the language of material things.’* 
Before it make (ontar t with human kind, the Idea, like God, 
must become incarnate. 

That is what, in the days before his vocatimi became clear, had 
been vaguely present to the mind of the child who. as he w'alked 
by the banks of the Loir or through the flat countryside of La 
Bcaucc, srtught obscure ami solemn \erities behind certain trees, 
certain bushes, certain Irelfry-towers, all of which seemed to be in 
cr*nstant movement. He had, in those days, been obsessed by a 
feeling that these inanimate objects were imploring him to strike 
to the depth of the thought that tin > concealed, ‘hat they were 
mythical appearances, posturing .Soictrei's or ?so. . The artist, 
when he gresv to the stature of a master, realized aat the child 
had been right, that all valid thought has its roots in daily life, 
and tliat the ‘r6le’ of metaphor a key-role in the whole perfor- 
mance — is to give strength to die Spirit by forcing it to renew' 
its contacts with the Karth, its mother. 

• V K 'MottMono.i'li \t'hatw & Win- 

<liis, 1925). 1 have scry stigtul) imxhlud Mi Sroll Moncritlf s unarritin so as to 
make clear the poinia stressed bv Mtiuwcm Maiitoi' who is, in «.\eis riiso, respon- 
sible Tor the statw. - Traiuiator. „ 

*Nobl NlAKTRi-OasLiAS. Ufatwnt ilr Motcft Ptvmt il Jaiin' LJutui, Montpellier, 

*945)- 
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IV 


Art, as Proust conceiwd it, guidrd on its way hy the inrsistible 
demands of a metaph\si( Ai hfri B^ouyn 

PRO U si’s PHIIO SOPHY 

‘Is that all this immense voyage of discovery amounts to’ 
some have asked: ‘a bun dipped in tea, a starched nap- 
kin, two uneven paving-stones, and a few moments of acslhciu 
ecstasy? Shall a man find his hope of happiness in things 
like tJiat after fixing it on love, ambition or the triumphs of the 
mind? Have we got to admit that human life has no other pm- 
pose than to let down its nets and fish up from the ocean of pain 
and sorrow, with infinite care, a few beautiful metaphors?’ Such 
objections are less serious than they may seem to be. 'J h( y lose 
much of their weight if the special coincidences (bun, napkin, 
paving-stones) are seen merely as the means ol achieving those 
moments, miraculous and, therefore bv definition rate, wlidi 
serve as the basis of a Faith. They collapse entiiely as soon as we 
realize that Proust constructed a whole philosophy on these 
brief experiences of mystic ravishment. 

Can it be said truly that Marcel Proust had a theoiy about the 
human predicament? He would certainly have rejected the woid 
‘theory’ — holding it to be pedantic. ‘A work of art which 
contains theories’, he said, ‘is like an article on which the price- 
ticket has been left.’ In his youth, under the sccluciive influence 
of Darlu, he thought of himself as marked out to be a student of 
philosophy. But he very soon felt himself repelled by the abstract 
vocabulary of the subject* finding that it set a barrier between 
his mind and the world of actuality. He saw that he could bettei 
express his ideas in symbolic form, using concrete objects for the 
purpose. This, however, does not mean that we c an not recogni/c 
in his work all the elements of a metaphysical theory in the grand 
manner such as is to be found in the great classic systems. Pei- 
cepdon, dreams, memory, the problem of the the* reality ol 
the external world, the puz/le of space and time all the mam 
headings of Darhi’s lectures, arc to be found, brought to life and 
given a pucdcal quality, in A la Rechercht du ten^ perda. 
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In his view of the reality of the external world he is, and quite 
rightly so, closer to Plato than to Berkeley. Man, imprisoned in 
his cave, secs only shadows, but they arc the shadows oi something. 
All art is built upon impressions. The duty of the artist is to 
icdiscovcr ‘sense-impressions untorrccted by intdlcctual judg- 
ments’. But there is no such thing as pure sensation. The act 
of seeing is always an interpretation of the shadows in the cave, 
an attempt to rctonstrurt, inldlcctuallv, the objects uhich must 
to all eternity remain invisible. Thought is an activity of con- 
tinuous creation. Vision is nothing but ‘an aggregate of mental 
pioccsses’ and, just as there air illu<>ions ol the senses brought 
about by false or incomplete mental processes fa stick that looks, 
in water, as though it is bent, the evidence of the stereoscope, etc.), 
so, too, there arc illusions of feeling (Rachel as seen b> Saint-Loup, 
Jupicn by Charlus) . 

Now, the very use of the word ‘illusion’ presupposes the existence 
of a reality that is not illusory. Proust knew that behind our 
impre"'”''! »hrre i< mi external world which we have got to 
understand, that the interplay - in his case, incessant between 
sensibility and intelligence constitutes what Benjamin Cremieux 
has happily styled Nurimpiessionism’. The Impressionist painter 
opens our eye » and says: ‘Look at those ships at anchor m the 
town.’ Similarly, Proust does not hesitate *lo make the rain 
murmur within the four walls of a room, or to set tisane pouring 
in torrents into tlic* courtyard’. But he follows this up by using 
his prodigious intelligence to analvse the illusions of sense, senti- 
ment and reasoning. The role of ait is to deme'ish obstacles, 
those ready-made ideas which are interposed b seen man's 
spirit and the real. Philosophy follows ^ard on thci heels of art 
and reflects upon its achievements. ‘Thus, art Tcads the same 
road as metaphysics and ion* iiutcrs a method of discovery'.’* 

To undefiteaid imprc'ssions or feelings means, first, to sec them as 
they arc, and then to analyse them: in other words, to separate 
them into their known elements so that thev can be made to 
take their place within a sy stem of general laws. Proust inherited 
from the medical enviromiient in which he had been brought up 
an entirely scientific attitude. ‘He mistrusted sy’stems, and limited 

* Ct Nou M/sRirc-l)r-> 's oj» tit 
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liil ^Sbrtl to establishing tilie relations linking a pair ol* facts/ 
He stuiMed his characters with the pasdonate and detached 
eurioaty d a natura^t observing insects or even vqg;etablc 
phenomena* The JetMei///ss«Rj!lmrr are more than an image. They 
define a season in the brief life of the human plant. Even wliilc 
he is gazing in wonder at their freshness, he is already noting the 
tiny signs which announce the successive stages of fruiting, 
maturity, seeding and desiccation. ‘As in the case of a tree whose 
fl )wers blossom at different periods, I saw in the old ladies who 
thronged the bradt at Balbee' the hard, tough seeds, the soft 
tubers, which those girls would, sooner or later, l>ccome . . / 
Love, jealousy, \anits, are, to him, quite literally ailments [ n 
Amour de Swann is the '•Hnical description of a specific case. Read- 
ing the painful precision of this pathology of the sentiments, we 
feel that the observer has himself cxpeiicmrd the suficiiugs he 
describes but, as certain courageous d<Ktol^ base the powci to 
separate completely the self that suffers from the \flj tliat thinks, 
and to note each day the progress of a canrer or the onset of 
paralysis, so, too, he can anal) sc his own symptoixs with a tediui- 
cal integrity which is nothing short of heroic. Pic maintains that 
the world is governed by certain lasvs (since were it not, no scicnte 
would be possible), and that there exists a definite tonncctnm 
between human intelligence and the universe. Can we sav th.u 
he believed in a divine intelligence ordering both man and tin 
movements of the universe? There is nothing in his w'ork that 
leads one to think so. Henri Massis has collected csrry scrap oi 
evidence, ever)' statement* however imperfect, which might be 
held to prove that Proust was ever worried by considerations of 
a religious nature. One of the charactersi in Lfi Platsitt et In Jours 
says; ‘I felt that I was causing the soul of my mother to wet p, 
the soul of my Guardian Angel, the .soul of Gt)d . . .’ MautI, 
when he meditates on the mechanics of waking, and on the sut- 
prising fact that, no matter how strange the dre<ims from whu h 
we emerge each morning we always man^e to rediscovtt tfie 
personality that is ours, seems to be admitting that lesuiicctiuii 
after death may be a phenomenon of memory. But, in the last 
analysis, the only form of eternity in which he believes un- 
resenredly is that of ait, and even the work of art is perishable. 
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W« know only tod well that a day will come when, on a planet at 
la9t grown cold, no human bdng will be lea to read Homer, 
Beigotte or Promt. Nevertheless it remains true that, at the 
moment in which poete experience the intuitions and the ecstasies 
which arc at the basis of all great works of art, they are free of 
Time’s bondage, and thus to be free is the very definition of 
eternity. Art, therefore, docs constitute a form of ‘•aJvation, and 
the artists — painters, musicians, poets - - play a part in this 
aesthetic religion comparable to that played by the saints of the 
Catholic Church. Between the mysticism of the artist and that 
of the believer there is no ronflift. The men who built the cathe- 
drals, the It.'ilian Primitives, the inspired poets, have unified the 
‘two ways of seeking*. The saint and the artist, after many tempta- 
tions and many struggles, are brought together in a life of sclf- 
disciplinc. 

That, then, is Proust’s metaphysic; the external world exists, 
but it IS unknowable: the world of the spirit is knowable, but 
<ontin-4iIi; 'I'lJS fror our grasp becau'C it is always changing. 
Only the world of art is absolute. Immortality is possible, but 
oiih during our lifetime. Nevertheless at the t nd of his descrip- 
tion of Bergotte’s death, in which, it seems, he saw the prefigura- 
tion of his OS’ /i. he adds: 

Permanently dead? who ^haU sa)? (.'ertainlv our experi- 
ments in spiiitualism prove no more than the dogmas of 
religion that the soul sursives death. All ^hat wc can say is 
that every thing is arranged in tlu% life as the ’i wc entered 
it carrying the burden of obligaiioi^s contracU in a former 
life; there is no reason inherent in the conditions of life on 
this earth that can mak« us consider c»urseK s obliged to do 
good, to be fastidious, to be polite, even, nor make the 
talented artist consider himself obliged to begin over again a 
score of times a piece of work the admiration antused by 
which will matter little to his body devoured by worms, like 
the patch of yellow wall painted with so much knowledge 
and skill by an artist who must forever remain unknown and 
is barely identified under the name of Vermeer. All these 
obligations which have not their anction in our p. ...sent life 
f >— ioot 
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seem to belong to a diiTercnt world, one founded upon kind- 
ness, scrupulosity, self-sacrifice, a world entirely different from 
this, which we leave in order to be bom into this world, 
before, perhaps, returning to the other to live once again 
beneath the sway of those unknown laws which we have 
obeyed because we bore their precepts in our hearts, knowing 
not whose hand had traced them there - those laws to which 
every profound work of the intellect brings us nearer and 
which are invisible only - and still! - to fools. So that the 
idea that Bergottc was not wholly and permanently dead is 
by no means improb»iblc. 

They buried him, but all through the night of mourning, in 
the lighted window?, his books arranged three b> three kept 
watch like angels with outspread wing*, and seemed, loi him 
who was no more, the symbol of his rcsuiieclion. . . .* 

'‘So that the idta that Betj^otte was not ivhoily and petmamvily dtad tt 
by no means improbable.'' By no means improbable? Yes, but aKo, 
in Proust’s eyes, inconsistent. Each time that he tried to appre- 
hend the idea of eternity, he found himself faced cither with the 
mystic doctrine of creation or with the equall) mystic fact of 
human feeling. *God has no need of anything outside HimseU 
that every'thing is within Himself is one of the impli( ations of Hi'- 
divine nature.’* It seems probable that he would have given 
w'hole-hearted assent to this passage from Gide: ‘Of what interest 
would eternal life be to nfc if I were not, all the while, aware ol 
its eternity? Eternal li(p may, at thb very moment, be present 
in us. We live it as soon as wc begin to die to ouisclves, to foi<< 
ourselves to make the renunciation as a result of which we tan 
immediately rise again in eternity.’ I have now to show how, .is 
the result of a spiritual .progress, similar to that of an anchorite, 
Proust actually attained to this condition of renunciation: how 
gradually, and without regrets, he fivcd himself from the tyranny 
cS worldly goods, and how, at last, he could bring himself to think 
of the end of his painful and unhappy life as a Perpetual Adoration. 

* Tkt translated >>v C. K. Scott MoncrirfT (Chatto & Windus, 

^ KoiL MArm-DasUAS, IdMismi dr Marui p 
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CHAPTER VII 


LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU HI) 
LOVE AND ITS PASSIONS 


Ksichtitnr I wrotf that Allxi tine was prctiv I crmittl the words out and 
wrote instead that I )iad ielt a dcstu to kiss Alfiertinr. Mari’ll PROiisr 

I T was always Proust’s opinion that no literary representation 
of love, whether in the rlasslt or romantic authors, had ever 
really plumbed the depths of the subject, and ‘that nothing is 
further removed from lose than the ideas we entertain about it’. 
Consequently, he set himself to define with greater exactness 
those .succc.ssivc stages of love wliich may be defined as — first 
meeting - selection effects of presence and of absence - and 
finally, lorgctfuluess, vs-hieh. in its extreme form may become 
complete indifference fan idea wholly at variance with the siew 
held by the romantics, as, for instance, in Le Imc and La Tristesse 
d'Oljmpio, and vsith the mournful effects of regret as described in 
/.a Princesse if Clhe^). Thus, the pict’ re that he paints for us of 
love is both new and. tragic. 


I 

1 H E B 1 R 1 11 (> I- p o \ 1- 

In the temperament ofeseiv youthful humai being there arc 
prc.sent two innate emotions desire and anguish. These at 
first exist in a \oid, being unattached to any specific object. 
Desire is that natural propensity which draws us into the orbit 
of any woman we may happen to meet — of the anonymous girl, 
for instance, who sells milk to travellers at a mountain railway- 
station. More commonly, it takes the form of a generalized sense 
of mystery. When the Narrator, at Balbec, catches sight on the 
sea wall of the Jettnn fillfs en fleuti, '>i those rose-bud in their 



Fait Fkausi' 

it i» m ip^t 

lipsl|pK>imd oC die sea £3ce an. andque 9l<m of mejdaUt he 
fhn knre ii^th ak at them, not having personal knowledge of any 
•eparatdyy so diat the 'processional goddesses’ seam to him, in 
very truth, to be interchangeable. Anguish is the stab; of mind 
which certain persons experience when they are whiting for the 
onset of love: ‘it floats, a vague, free presence as yet unattached, 
at the service now of this emotional uprush, now of that, takiniir 
shape at one time as the love of a child for its parents, at another 
as friendship for an adored companion. . . .* 

Desire and anguish are, in each one of us, powers available for 
use, and seeking an object upon which they may be exercised 
We find ourselves to be in love, but do not know with whom. On 
the inward stage of our being, a comedy of love is ready for pro- 
duction. The parts, already written, have been in our minds since 
the days of childhood’s reading. We aie looking round foi an 
actress to whom we may confide the itMc of the beloved. 

How are we to choose the ‘star’ who shall create, or succeed to, 
that idle? Shall it fjo to het who is woithic^t to hll it? That < in 
scarcely be, for, at the moment when in search ul siu/i a uo/ntn 
our blind desire is eagerly exploimg the cnMionnicnt in whnh 
she dwclb — like some creatuie of the ocean deeps seeking its 
prey and spreading its tentacles through the darkened w'aleis u 
is unlikely that cither the best or the most beautiful will be within 
our reach. We do not choose the object of our love 'aftei mu« li 
deliberation’ and because of any qualities or excelicni ies she may 
{jossess, but haphazardly, vbcymg the dictates of our impicssions 
which, as we sliall see, have often no i elation to het re.il value 
and primarily because*thc woman whom we choose niciflv 
happens to be available at the moment. 

It is not, however, chance alone that detcunines the choice 
‘There is’, says Proust, ‘a rcsemblarur which changes as we 
change, between the women whom we love successively, a resem- 
blance determined by our own fixed temperament, because it is 
our temperament that chooses, eliminating all who could be 
neither oppc^txl nor complementary to ourselves. We pick out 
that is, f nly diose who are capable of satisfying our senses and 
agoaxizing our hearts . . .’ Such women are the products of oin 
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owa the reversed projection, the 'negative* 

of otttr sensifailitiet. Opposed and Cotnpiementaiy , . , Schopenhauer 
hepd aliTMdy said much die same thing, but he was qieaMng only 
of jdiyMcal characteristics. Proust is concerned mainly with 
mental and emotional traits. ‘The marriage of contrasting ele- 
ments is thd law of life, the principle of fecundation, and the 
cause of mucli unliappiness. As a rule vse h.itc what is l^e our- 
selves, and our own faults, seen from without, exasperate us . . .’ 
(,^ite often a man of culture will form an attachment for an 
uneducated woman because hci simplicity attracts him: a sensitive 
man for a somewhat hard wc»man, because the sight of tears in 
another’s eyes is painful to him; a jealous man for a coquette, 
because she can ‘satisfy his senses and agonize his heart’. The 
Narrator could, and probably should, have loved Andr^e rather 
than Albcrtine. ‘But I could not genuinely love Andrec. She 
was too intellectual, too nervy', too ailing in fact, too much like 
myself. Tf .Mbcrtine now seemed to me empty, Andree was 
biimmiiig user with something that J knew only too well.’ 

We seek the being who tan biing to us ‘that prolongation, that 
possible inultiphcaiion of oursehes whuh constitutes happiness’. 
It we believe ♦h.il a woman leads a life unknown to us and to 
which her li.* " will give us light of e .tiy, that, of all the many 
things which love demands bcfuie it can be bom, is what it values 
most, so that by conip.irison nothing else matters. ..The love 
which a woman is cap.iblo of aruusing is all the greater if. in the 
eyes of <*iic spec ific male, she is the expresrion of a double mystery 
the mystciy of a world, of a social 'Jroup, to w'/ ’i she belongs, 
but which, for him, has all the charm of novelty, a ’ the mystery' 
of her unlmown and seciet thoughts. Marcel is attracted to the 
gills of the ‘little band’ bcv luse their movenieuls, their appear- 
ances, their vanishings, their pleasures and tlieir laughter, are 
incomprehensible to him. \\Ticn, later, ho is s ated of Albertine 
as a result of keeping her piUoncr, he is roused to curiosity by' the 
mystery of young shop-girls whose beauty owes mu''h, in his eyes, 
to the fact that they live lives of which he knows nothing. ‘Arc 
not the eyes at which one gazes filled with images of w'hich one is 
wholly ignorant, with memories and expectations, with hints of 
a mysterious disdain? . . . Docs not 'he unknown baci.^round of 
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such of them as one meets quite casually in the street give definite 
value to brows drawn into a frown, to dilated nostrils? , .* These 
charming creatures tempt Marcel, now that he is older, as Alber- 
tine tempted him in earlier years, and for the same reasons. 
They have betome the cast fiom which love, ^hc gicat producer, 
is to choose the new stai . 

And so, whenever we arc in lose with a woman, ‘what we aic 
leally doing is to pioject on her a state of ourselm. What matlei-*, 
therefore, is not the w'orth of the woman but the piolundity ol ' 
the state . . That is why the love-alfans of others are so difiic uh 
lor us to understand. ITie man m love construe t> the beloved 
object from a numbei of extreryel) small data. He does so, says 
Proust, with even greater success when the actual material on 
which he works is lacking in densit). A neutral type of woman, 
a woman who says little and is scarcelv mou than a pleasing 
envelope of flesh, such as was Juliette Recainur, can sticmgl) 
attract even men as exigent as ChalcaubriancI and Benjamin 
Constant. Where little iT^nen, much is Idt to the iinagmation. 
A mutilated statue, without head or amis, becomes beautiful m 
our eyes because the imagination is a great aitist and, fiom such 
fragments, models the perfect figure Sinnlarl), a silent woman 
can, without difficulty, give her lover the illusion of intelligence 
because he sees in her the reflection of his own biilhancc. But 
how can another man, listening to her in cold blood, refrain from 
being critical at her expense, from viewing with ama/emrnt what 
he cannot but consider her lover’s aberration? Those who see in 
others only what is actually^resent, arc*incapable of understand- 
ing the selective activities of love, for they aic detet mined b\ 
something that ts not Uure at all in the object selected, but only in 
the mind of the selector. Thus (according to Proust) the first 
phase of love is the pure product of our own imagination which, 
set in motion by desire and anguish, adonis with every possible* 
charm some completely unknown woman, and prevails on us to 
give her the part of the beloved. For somebody has got to play 
it if the comedy of love is to get itself produced at all, and that it 
should be produced is the heartfelt desire of every human bemg. 
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What is the second phase? It would seem, a ^ori, that for two 
pcpple to live together who have been united a^he result of a 
double misunderstanding (each seeing in the other things that 
are not there at all) must end in a rune awakening and be pro- 
ductive ot frustration. We become engaged to a woman whom 
our imagination has substituted for the woman of flesh and blood, 
but it is the woman of flesh and blood that we marry, or with 
whom we form an attachment outside marriage. It looks as though 
disappointment must be inevitable, and so, says Proust, it is. ‘In 
love we cannot but cho<^se badly? He points out ruthlessly and, 
as he would have said himself, not without a degree of pleasurable 
malice, that the realities of love are quite different from what we 
had supposed they would be. The victory won, we find ourselves 
in the presence of somebody we scarcely know at all; ‘What did 1 
know of .MlxTtine? 'i few glimpses of her face against the sea . . . 
We fall in love with a smile, a glance, a shoulder. Nothing more 
is necessary, and then, through long hours of hope or misery we 
build up an individuality, we create a character . . .’ Our feelings 
may have become very' strong, because we have fed them on 
hypotheses and sufferings: but the foundations on which they are 
built are too fragile to carry so heavy an edifice. Besides, the 
woman (or the man) whom wc love is, like all human beings, 
unknowable, so that even if we did know her (or him) better, our 
kn(*wlcdgc would amount actually rfo nodiing .o all. After a 
lifetime spent together, what do wc really know oi ir companion 
or companions? A few phrases, a few gestures, a lew habits. But 
the secret thoughts ti.at constitute their essence remain by defini- 
lion inaccessible, while the thoughts that they express are dis- 
torted by language, by the desire to please, by the inability which 
afBicts almost all human beings to express themselves. ‘One is 
always disappointed^, say's Proust, ‘to find how little of a person’s 
real self gets into his letters.’ Letters may be brilliant, tender, 
moving. It is rarely that they express the whole nature of the 
writer. The actress (or the actor) plays a part: the woman (or the 
man) escapes us. 

a‘5 . 
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Our disappointment extends itself to physical attributes. The 
lover sees in imagination a creature of ‘ivory and coral', a dis« 
camate beauty like something in a bad novel, a bad film. But the 
actual beloved is a being of flesh and, as such, is Subject to the 
vicissitudes and*£i{lment$ of the flesh. Marcel, who had so eagerly 
awaited the moment when he would kiss Albertinc, believes, 
when that moment comes and the happiness is at last within his 
reach, that he is about to know the flavour of the mysterious rose 
which has figured for him as the young girl’s face. ‘But, alas! — 
our noses and our eyes are as badl> placed, in tliis matter of kissing, 
as our ups are formed. Suddenly my eyes could see hei no longer; 
my nose, crushed against her cheek, ceased to be conscious of any 
odour, and, far though 1 was from savouxing, as never before, the 
scent of the rose so long desired, I realized on the strength of all 
this detestable evidence that, at List, I was actually going thiough 
the modons of kissing Albeitinc. . . .’ 

If, in the course of a life lived in common, the veil of mystery is 
raised, it ahnost always reveals a landscape whether of society or 
of the heart which, contrary to our expectadons, adds nothing to 
our esperience. We embark upon a voyage of love in the hope 
discovering unknown lauds but, like the tiavcllcr who crosses 
seas and continents in pursuit of some Afiican or Polynesian world, 
and finds that the scenes they have to offer are just like those that 
he has known before, we realize in die end diat the ‘little band’ 
which, so long as it remained unknown, was rich in possibilities of 
vyonder, turns out as soon as it has become fanuhai to be ordinal y 
and even exasperadng. The idea of the Wrdurins’ ‘salon’, 
simply because it provides the environment in which Odette 
moves, attracts the love-loVn Swann: but no sooner is he Odette’s 
husband and master than he is plunged in misery at the thought 
that he has married a woman ‘whom he does not like, and svho is 
not at all Ids type’ — a woman, in short, who brings him nothing. 

It would seem, tliercfore, that the power of the feelings en- 
gendered by desire and anguish is not great enough to stand up 
against the £act of possession, and of the revelation that what we 
have prized so lif^hly encloses utter emptiness. But at this point 
another Broustian law comes into play: ^Love sumoe possession^ 
eon ootH grow, so long os it still contains an element of doubt* It is a 
' ai6 
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terrible law, itnplying, as it does, that the most ardent passions 
arc those inspired by beings who maintain about themselves a 
zone of mystery, whctlier consciously (the classic type of the 
coquette), or unconsciously (in wliich case ue are confronted by 
the immoral triumph of lies and the passion lor myth-making). 
Love IS less frequently aroused by the personal attractions of 
another than by some such phrase as ‘‘Z m ajraid Pm not free this 
evening. Faced by a long succession ol hopes unsatisfied, the 
imagination, stimulated by tlie pin-pricks of anguish, works at 
such lightning speed, builds up with such mad rapidity all the 
details of a lovc-afl'air that has g(>t barely beyond its initial stages, 
•ind, for montlis, has been nothing but a fond possibility for the 
future, that the intelligence, lagging behind the heart, is at times, 
astounded . . .* Proust discusses at length those whom he calls the 
‘fugiti\es’, persons \\h(>sc behaviour, whose attitude of indiffer- 
ence, whose still undctei mined emotions, have the power to keep 
us in a constant conditi<jn of anxiety. Security spells the death of 
love. pion ^ec^ us a letter, w*e are calm, we are no 

longer in love. The letter has not come; no messenger appears 
with it; what can have happened? anxiety is born afresh, and 
love. It is su(h people rnoie than an\ otlicrs who inspire love 
in us, for our destruction . . Uncertairtv adds to them a quality 
w'hich snq>ass('s even beauiv; which is one of the reasons why we 
see men who are indifferent to the most beautiful w^omcn fall 
passionately in love with others who appear to us ugly. To these 
people, these fugitives, llicir own ii.ituie and our anxiety fasten 
wings. And even when they arc in ournrompany look in their 
eves seems to w am us that they are about to take flig The proof 
of this beauty, sui passing beauty itself, which the addition of 
wing.s gives, is that very often the same person is, in our eyes, 
altcrnaudy wingless and winged. Afraid of losing lier, we forget 
all the others. Sure of kecjnng her, v\ e compare her with all those 
others whom at once w e prefer to her. And as these emotions and 
these certainties may vary from week to week, a may one 
week find himself sacrificing all that gives him pleasure, and the 
next week being himself sacrificed, and so for wrecks and months 
on end. . . 

^ DW Ck^fHvg, tnuislated by C. K. Scott Mouv 'ff vChatto Wnidu*, 1929). 
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Of thi$ nature was the second phase of Swann’s love fur Odette. 
It was not difficult for him to be cured of his earlier passion, be- 
cause he knew that Odette v\as devoted to him. But finding one 
day when he tuins up at the X'erdurins that Odette has lefi, he 
feels the old anguish of the heart return. ‘He shook with the sense 
that he was being deprived of a pleasuie whose intensity he began 
then loi the first time to estimate, having always hitherto liad 
that certainty of finding it whenever he would, which (as in the 
case of all oui pleasure'*) i educed, if it did not altogclhei blind 
him to, its dimensions . . .’* He sets oIF immediately in pursuit ol 
her, 'ceking her in every icstaurant on the Boulevard, eagerly 
interrogating with his eyes the faces of all the mysterious strangers 
who pass him in the daikness. ‘as though among tlie phantoms 
of the dead, in the realms of darkness, he had been seai clang foi 
a lost Eurydice’.* The very fact of this pursuit gives to his love 
a new lease of life. 

This particular form of anguish is as a lule, but not inevitablv, 
linked with jealousy, with a brooding upon the loved one's 
lies. It can, so subjective an emotion is love, be altogetlui 
without relation to the particulai woman in question. ‘Sonu- 
times, during those night-hour* of waiting, our anguish may be 
due to our having taken some medicine. The sufleiei makes .i 
wrong diagnosis, and believes that his nervousness is due to the 
woman’s failure to turn up. Love, on such occasions, is, hkt 
certain nervous ailments, the prodmt of the inaccurate analysi- 
of a painful illness . . But that is an extreme i a>e. More 
love is but the by-pioducfc of illusion, and consists solely in tin 
need we feel to have our sufferings allayed by the being who has 
caused them. . . .’ 

What Proust, in fact, maintains is that love is Incapable ol 
bringing happiness. The feeling of attadimciit which binds u-> 
to a woman or a man is an evil spell that has been laid upon us. 
‘Working always in the same manner, it tightens, with an 
alternating movement, the mechanism which makes it impossible 
for us either to give up loving or to be loved.’ If such an at- 
tadiment is to last, our anguish must be bound up with Uie idea 

* iSkwit|i'4 II, ttMMlatrd by C. K. Scott Moncriefl (CSiatto & VVindiM, 

»Ibid. 
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of another person; in other words, it must tuin into jealous). 
That b why Proust says that, in matters of love, our happy rival, 
in other words, our enemy, b really our benefactor, 'since if he 
were not there to act as a catalysing agent, desire and pleasure 
would never be transformed into love*. The pleasures of love are 
necessarily, inevitably, bound up with much terrible suffering. 


I 1 I 


I .N t L' R A H L fe J K 1 O I S Y 

The question arises, arc these sufferings curable, and in what 
way docs the sickness which we know as Proust’s view of love 
develop? Faced by that problem, we must be careful to dbtinguish 
between several variants of the malady. 

Fint variant. 1 he lover finds himself, one morning, cured of 
<loubt and completely reassured. 'Phe woman he loved, whom 
he diu Ins i.e.t to ’..in, has, at long last, become hb, mid he 
feels convinred that he will not losc her again, either because 
liicurnstunces (perhaps their life together is to be set in some 
remote and isolated spot) makes jealousy absurd, or because, 
having already braved Society for his '•akc, she is not disposed to 
take further risks; or because her temperament, her faith, or her 
philosophy, makes of her a willing prboner. ‘Love in such a 
case’, saya Proust, ‘cannot last.' 

‘In so far aa relations with women whom we abduct are less 
permanent than others, the reason i.s that the fear ‘'not succeed- 
ing in priK-uring thr-m, or the dread of seeing then scape, b the 
whole of our love for them, and that once they have been carried 
off from their husbands, torn from their foo^g’'ts, cured of the 
temptation to leave u'>, dis.’otiated in short from our emotion 
whatever it may be, they ate only themselves, that is to say almost 
nothing, and, so long desired, are soon forsaken by the very man 
who was so afraid of their forsaking him . . M^'rie d’Agoult, 
who gave up everything fox Lbzt’s sake, was soon abandoned by 
him. 

Anna JCamtina is a painful and classic example of this sort of 

' Tht Ca/ritn. tiniMlated by C. K. Scott Mo. kIT vUiaito & Wind..-, 1989)- 
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situation. Vronsky passionately pursues Anna, but she cannot 
hold him, ‘because, when love is bom of desire, it can be main- 
tained in the years to come only so long as the man remains in a 
painful state of anxiety ... It may be that the beloved object 
must be capable of causing acute suffering so that, in the intervals, 
when the pain abates, she may be able to provide that calmness 
of mind wUch is more accurately to be described as a modification 
of suffering rather than as happiness. . . .’ 

Second variant. The woman may be cured of doubt, may win a 
complete victory, and get everything while giving nothing. This 
happens should the lover let her see too clearly his need of her 
presence. 

The relations one has with a woman one loves can remain 
platonic for other reasons than the chastity of the woman oi 
the unsensual nature of the love she inspires. The reason may 
be that the lover is too impatient and by the very excess oi 
his love is unable to await the moment when he will obtain 
his desires by sufficient pretence of indifference. Continu<ill\ 
he returns to the charge, never ceases writing to her whom 
he loves, is always trying to see her. She refuses herself, he 
becomes desperate. From that time she knows that, if she 
grants him her company, this benefit will seem so considerable 
to one who believ^ he was going to be deprived of it, tliat 
she need grant nothing more and that she can take advantage 
of the mdment when he can no longer bear being unable to 
see her and when, at* all costs, he must put an end to the 
struggle by accepting a truce which will impose upon him a 
platonic relationship as its primary condition . . . Women 
divine all this, and know they can afford the luxury of ne\ ci 
yielding to those who, from the first, have betrayed their 
inextinguishable desire. A woman is enchanted if, without 
giving anything, she can receive more than slie generally gets 
when she does give herself. On that account highly-struiu’ 
men belike in the chastity of their idol. And the halo w'ith 
which they surround ho* is also a product, but, as we see, an 

* indir*ct^one^ of their excessive love. . . .* 

* TInw lUigakieit, tniufaucd by Stephen Mudaon (Gbntto St Wum%w, iSSri* 
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Third variant. But the nornnial progress of the disease is as 
Proust describes it, first in connection with Swann and Odette; 
secondly, in connection with the Narrator and Gilbcrte; thirdly, 
in connection with the Narrator and Albertine. His clinical 
observations may be summed up as follows. Until the very end, 
jealousy remains inseparable from love, because the lover knows 
perfeedy well that he is not himself faiiKful (at least in intention) 
and consequently that he is almost bound to find a similar 
instability in his partner, and also because the more he gets the 
more he wants. We begin by longing to catch the attention, even 
if it be only the fugitive attention, of some woman whom we find 
attractive. Having obtained thi^, we are hungry for a smile, for 
tender words, for a kiss. These preliminary stages of love once 
achieved, we yearn for complete possession and, no sooner have 
we got it, than we demand that it shall be exclusive. Nothing 
can appe^e tl>c jealous man, because jealousy — which Is ex- 
clusively , intellectual ailment — is born of our ignorance of 
the thci'»«'hts and actions of the person beloved. That is why, 
contrary to all logic, there are so many shameful shifts in love, so 
many rases of men putting up with deception presided thebe- 
loved is frank about it. Others there are who find it impossible to 
set their minds at rest unless they can maintain the woman they 
love in a condition of quite literal slavery. Tlie Narrator in the 
li*ng run makes .Albertine a prisoner, but even when he has done 
.so he still cannot reduce the margin of uncertainty to zero. There 
are love intrigues even within the four walls of a harem, and no 
amount of iron bars can make a m.m the master of another 
person’s thoughts. ‘One of the eff *. to of jealou is to make us 
realize that external facts and tlfe movwncnts oft e human mind 
are, bodi of them, mysteries w'hich give rise to a tliousand sup- 
positions.’ Even imprisonment cannot bring us complete assurance. 
The Narrator is as jealous of Albertine’s past as he is of her present 
and her future. To say ‘her past’ is of no avail, becauie jealousy 
knows neither past nor future. Wliat it imagines is alw'ays its present. 

From time to time suspicion vanishes; 

The kindness that our mistress is showing us soothes us,^but 

then a word that we had forgtitten comes back t« our mind; 
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someone has told us that she was ardent in moments of plea- 
sure, whereas we have always found her calm; we try to 
picture to ourselves what can have been these frenzies with 
other people, we feel how very little we are to her, we observe 
an air of boredom, longing, melancholy, while we are talk- 
ing, we observe like a black sky the unpietentious clothes 
which she puts on when she is with us, keeping for other 
people the garments with which she used to flatter us at first. 
If, on the contraiy, she is aftertionatc, what joy for a moment 
. . . Then the feeling that we .ire bored with each othci 
1 1 turns . . . Such arcthcre\ol\niig scan blights of jealousy, . . .* 

Nothing is more profoundly symbolic than the wonderful 
passage in which the Narrator looks .it his misttess while she is 
asleep. The unconsciousness of the being who brings him nothing 
but anguish is productive of <i kind of peace, and he fiiidv^, t possible 
to imagine happiness in love. 

In solitude I could think of her, but she was alisent, ( did not 
possess her. WTien she was present I was too far absent fronj^ 
myself to be able to think. When she was asleep I no longer 
needed to talk to hei, I knew that she was no longer looking at 
me, I had no longer any need to Ine upon my own outer sur- 
face. By shutting her eyes, by losing consciousness, Albcitirn 
had stripped off, one after another, the different human c harar - 
ters with which she had deceived me c\ er since the day w hen I 
had first made her acqi^ntance. She was animated now onls 
by the unconscious life of vegetation, or trees, a life more 
different from my owh, more alien, and yet one that belonged 
more to me. Her personality did not escape at cveiy moment, 
as when we were talking, by the rhannels of her unacknow- 
ledged thoughts and of her gaze. She had called back into 
herself everything of her that lay outside, had taken refuge , 
enclosed, reabsorbed into her body. In keeping her befoii 
my eyes, in my hands, 1 had that impression of possessing het 
altogether, which I never had when she was awake. Her life 
was submitteiil to me, exhaled towards me her gentle breath 

* Th0 Caphvit I| tnirailaled by C K« Scoit M<m( iirff (Cb«tto & indu« 
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I listened to this murmuring, mysterious emanation, soft as a 
breeze from the sea, fairylike as that moonlight which was her 
sleep. So long as it lasted, I was free to think about her and 
at the same time to look at her, and, when her sleep grew 
deeper, to touch, to kiss her. What I felt then was love in the 
presence of something as pure, as immaterial in its feelings, 
as mysterious, as if I had been in the presence of those 
inanimate crcatuies which are the beauties of nature*. ...» 

But, alas, the women whom we love cannot alwa>s be asleep, 
and, for a hmer time, llie evil seems to be without a remedy. 
‘What I here call love,’ sa>s Pi oust, 4s reciprocal torture.’ Even 
death cannot cure the jcalcjus lover, lie continues to biood upon 
the past, tiies to leconstruet a past which, more and more, recedes 
into the darkness ctf the tomb. That is the theme of the whole first 
half of Albertinc disparne. 


I \ 

'I n F I N ? F- R M I S S I o N S OF I II F H F \ R 1 

1 hus it is that not abseace, not even death, can cure the loser 
Fortunately, however, memory varies in strength, and forgetful- 
ness, after a long absence, brings us that state of mental emptiness 
which is so necessary to the human spirit since only in it can the 
spirit find a lenewal of its energies. ‘Forgetfulness is a powerful 
means of enabling us to adapt ourselyes to reality . because, little 
by little, it dcstrov« in us that sur\4val of the past ich is forever 
at cKlds with it. 

.Marcel might have guessed that a day would come when he 
would cease to love Albcrti’^ie. Because she whom he loved was 
not a real person at all, but an interior image, a fragment of his 
own thought, love might, for several months or, in the most 
recalcitrant of cases, for several ycai's, survdv'c her presence. But 
sinciTTt^ had nothing to support it outside his own consciousness, 
sooner or later, like every mental state, it must realize tliat it no 
longer had any useful part to play? that it had been replaced. 

» iV Captive, I, tramUted bv C K. Sroii vt"hf*tlo & \V ijiaq'. 
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When that moment came, what had bound him to Albertine’s 
memory would exist no longer. The only inconsolable lovers are 
those who do not wish to be consoled, who turn thdr pain into a 
cult, porhaps into a means of escape. At the moment of a loved 
one’s death, her room, her clothes, arc precious fetishes to which 
we desperately cling. But inevit.ihl\ a d.iy will come when, with 
scarcely .1 thought, we shall give her room to anf>thcr. ‘For, with 
the lapses of memory aic linked the intermissions of the heart.’ 
Those whom we have loved die twice: first, in the death of the 
body which concerns only them, and leaves their memory still 
w’ithin our heart: a second time, when the tide of forgetfulness 
sweeps up and over memory itself. 

It is not that we have become incapable of love, but that oui 
desire, which has ever in its verv nature been impel .oiial, con- 
centrates upon new objects. Them, too, one .ifter the other, wc 
see as ‘absolute ends, so that outside of them no happiness seems 
henceforth possible’.' Several times already tlic Narrat(»r had 
believed that one only being filled his w'orld his grandmuthei, 
his mother, Gilbertc Swann, the Duchessc dc Guerm.iutcs 
Albertine Simonet. Each time he had followed the same road ol 
anguish, firom enchantment to jealousy. But time had alw'a) . 
done its work and ultimateh forgctfulne'.s had come. Becausv 
those w'hom we love are unreal persons, created or at least 
adorned, by the poetic invention of the lover, it is easy to stii}) 
them of the mental projection of glory, ol the bright, ihcatiual 
colours in which they have been dressed. Time and mdillertnct 
Suddenly reveal tliem to us ^s they leally wcie in their ti uc natui f 
Marcel at last sec Gilberte’s egotism, the Duchesse dc Gu< i- 
mantes’s hardness, Albcrtine’s vulgarity’. These women no lonc,ei 
fill the part adequately. It becomes once more ‘vacant’, availabk 
for some younger, newer actiess, or for one, quite simply, who 
shall be more admirably favoured by cii c umstancc. When the 
moment comes she will not fail to appear. 

The cure proceeds gradually. At first, at the moment when the 
loved one vanishes from otur life, we feel only in part the intensity 
of our loss. We apprehend it through the intelligence, but the 
intelligence functions only within limits. We do not believe in 
^ Nun Maktin>Df»uas, cip cit 
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our loss. It is only later that sensitive persons become actively 
aware of Its full horror. Others never feel it at all. They are 
caught up again in the external world which denies and excludes 
the object of their memory. ‘1 hat is why so very few people are 
capable of a great grief.’ But those for whom the life of the spirit 
counts for more than iJie external ssorld li\c with their memories. 
Those memories, even when time seems .o have erased them, live 
on sometimes In dreams, sometinu s l)ccause a present image has 
the power to evoke the past. When that happens, those who think 
they have forgotten aie sometimes invaded by the full force of 
their former passions. Memory rises to the surface ringed about 
by ‘harmonies’ and arcomi)ani<d by ‘the loveliness and magic of 
things lost’.* It is in this way that Marcel sees again in dreams 
the grandmother whom he has so gicatl) loved, and so too it is 
that, in the glare of a painful and poignant hallucination, w'c 
sometimes think we ‘•ee the dear ghost of forgotten loves. 

And so it is that men move on from desire to desire, from anguish 
to anvul'’' rroin eesns^ to ecstasy, from disappointment to dis- 
appointment, from regret to regret, from forgetfulness to forget- 
fulness, until at last the day c omes when love becomes sublimated 
b\ the eflecfs of age. atul fails be fore the onset of emotions whether 
aesthetic or r »t. 


V 

OF I N V L R S»r O N 

Proust was one of the first among the* great novelists who have 
dared to give to inversion the plac*' that it occupies in modem 
societies, a place that the v.ntets of the ancient world openly 
recognized. Before his time Balzac alone had set himself to study 
it seriously in the Vautrin cycle and in La FUle auxyeux d'ot, w'here 
he had sketched one .aspect of Gomorrah. 

Proust, a passionate admirer ol Balzac, had examined these 
precedents with his customary intelligenc'e. In his unpublished 
MoUbooks there occurs the ibllowing lemarkablc passage: 

‘ NuFI MaRIIN-P LlAb 
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» s of what 1 wrote a page back, I should like to make 
>wing comment on my use of the word 'invert’. 
Balzac, with a daring which I only wish I could imitate, 
employs the very term I need. ‘Oh, f get you,’ said Fil-de- 
Soie: ‘he’s up to something, wants to have another look at 
his aunt, what they're going to string up.* That I may give 
a vague idea of the kind of person whom the prisoners, the 
warders and the turn-keys call an aunt, I need only quote the 
superb remark made by the Governor of one of the large 
Penitentiaries to the late Lord Durham who made a point of 
visiting all the prisons of Paris during his stay in that city. 
Pointing towards one particular section of the building, he 
said, with a gesture of disgust, ‘I won’t take your Lordship 
there, it’s where the amts are kept.’ ‘Hao’, said I.ord Durham, 
‘and who may they be?’ ‘I may best describe them, my Lord, 
by saying that they arc the third sex . . .’ (Balzac; Splendeurset 
Miskes des cour tisanes). 

This word would be particularly appropriate to the purpose 
of my book in which the characters to w horn it is applicable, 
being almost all old and worldly, appear for the most part, in 
social gatherings where they strut and chatter, magnificently 
dressed and widely ridiculed. The aunts\ The mere word 
conveys to us a vision of their solemnity and their get-up. 
The mere word w-ears skirts and brings to the eje a picture 
of the aunts pluming themselves in that fashionable setting, 
and twittering lihe birds in all the strangeness of a different 
species. . . .’ 

Balzac never fully expFoited the prodigiously romantic vein to 
be found in a form of love which, in so surprising a manner, 
can knit together men who, otherwise, in matters of social 
class, political belief and general temperament, may be widei> 
separated from one another. It was Proust’s view that he ought 
to push his researches in this field a great deal further, that 
he ought to describe the secret complexities of an International 
Free-Masonry which is more homogeneous than that of the 
Grand Orientf 

t Vi^UMwd (ragment in t(w iKweBion of Madaiuc Mantr-Puiiwt. 
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... for it rests on an identity of tastes, needs, habits, dangers, 
training, knowledge, traffic and vocabulary, and its members, 
even those who are anxious not to meet one another, at once 
rcco^ize the signs, whether natural or assumed, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, which reveal one of his kind to the 
beggar who shuts the carriage door of a great Lord, to the 
father who meets his daughter’s betrothed for the first time, 
to the man who wishc.s to be cured, to make confession or to 
take legal advice, when he comes into the presence of doctor, 
priest or lawyer. All such persons, having of necessity to con- 
ceal their secret, but sharing part of the secret of others, a 
secret unsuspected by the rest of the world, are able to find 
truth in tlie most unlikely stories of adventure, since, in their 
strange, anachronistic world of romantic happenings, an 
arnbassador may be a close friend of a convict, and a 
prince, with that freedom of behaviour which is the fruit of 
an aristocratic training beyond the reach of the middle-class 
citizen, may leave a duchess’s party to hobnob with a 
hooligan. The whole business, condemned^^ougnit may 
be by the generality of mankind, is not without its importance. 
It is suspected where it docs not exist, is insolently paraded 
and goes m.punishcd where it is not guessed, and draws its 
adherents from cver>’ walk of life, from the streets, the army, 
tlie church, the prison and tlie throne, its dev otces living (at 
least a great number of them) in fond and dangerous inti- 
macy w ilh men of a different ‘race’, w hettu^ their curiosity in 
the contact, taking pleasure in disc arsing with tl' n their par- 
ticular vice, as though thev* w ere not themselves a dieted to it- 
This form of amusement is made easy for them by the blind- 
ness or the falsity of others, so that they can for years indulge it 
until the day comes when the scandal breaks which may 
plunge tlicm into disaster, though before that da> comes they 
have to conceal thdr way of life, to turn their eyes fi*om what 
they would most like to look at and to look at what they would 
most like to ign< re; to change the gender of many' of the 
adjectives in their vocabulary, to submit to a K>cial discipline 
which is mild indeed compared to the interior d'^cipline 
which their vice, or what is improj rly so called, imposes on 
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them, not so much in their dealings with others as in the 
secrecy of their own hearts, so that they may convince them* 
selves that it is not a vice at all. . . 

The novelist who treats a subject which is generally held to be 
'forbidden’, the records of whicharc relegated to the locked cases 
of our public libraries, runs no little risk, and may even find him- 
self in considerable danger. The fact that his work may have a 
high seriousness, his language be endowed with beauty, will not 
protect him except in the eyes of such readers as are worthy of 
liim. Thousands of others, among tlicm hi$. fellow writers 
and the critics, will pass judgment and will leave him in tlie 
lurch merely on the strength of a book-title or the statement of a 
theme. Marcel Proust was perfertl’y well aware of all this. He 
fully expected to lose most of his friends as soon as it became 
apparent what Charlus really was. But he was strong in his 
behef that integrity is the artist’s prime virtue. lie had obseivcd 
the very l arge part played in soci^ life by the aberrations of lost . 
and he feu ah irresistible compulsion to express himself with 
sincerity on the subject. He was far, very far, from wishing to 
achieve a sucefs de scandaU. The reader who turns to his work in 
the hope of finding sc abrou s descriptions or p ornogr aphic im i- 
dents will be disappointed. Proust’s novel, in spite of the fai is 
with which it deals, is infinitely more chaste than, for example, 
Rousseau’s Conjesstons which obviously delights in describing the 
^morbid forms of sensuality. Among the denizens of his Sodom !■> 
no Casanova, nor. in his domorrah, is there anything to remind 
us the equivocal charm of Les Chansons de Btlitis. His book is 
neither more shocking nor more sensual than the volumes b) 
Fabrc or Jean Rostand which detail the love-habits of certain 
animak. Not that it is ever his intention to reduce life to ih<* 
levels of bestiality. Far from it. We have seen that he indicates 
to others, and himself takes, the road to deliverance. But when 
,he sets himself to observe the manifestations of desire, he dot's so 
widi the eye of a naturalist. The man*woman preys upon a man 
as *the c onvohml us embraces wdth its te nnis a ma|tock or a 
rake*. ^'^Imeur de Charlus makes sttaij^tTor Jupienr«tc tailoi, 
t UapttbUflied fragment in the pottetnon ef Madame Maote-Proutt. 
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‘as the bumble-bee makes for the orchid which it alone 
fecundate’. Observed by an objective inquirer, the invert is seen 
as someone whose course has been determined since childhood. 
There are in him, though he may not know it, elements which act 
as limitations on his temperament. 

When one is young one is 410 more aware that one is homo- 
sexual than one is awaie that one is a poet, a snob, or a bad lot. 
The snob is not a man who loves snobs, but merely a man who 
cannot set eyes on a duchess without finding her charming. 
A homosexual is not a man who loves homosexuals, but a 
man who, seeing a soldier, immediately w ants to have him for 
a friend. Every man, in his beginnings, is centrifugal, eager 
to escape from himself, turning his gaze outwards, contem- 
plating his dreams, and believing that he receives his stimulus 
from outside himself. . . His eyes arc fixed on some object 
far removed from himself, on the witty duchess, on the smart 
little soldier, and he prefers to believe that his artistic pro- 
pensities aie gov •.rued by their charms rather than by some 
absurd defect in lus own nervous make-up, sonic twist in his 
own temperament. Only when the thought that eddies about 
his \elf\\^s come full <irclc, only when his intelligence has 
come inio the open so that he cat sec himself from the out- 
siilo as he sees otlier people, do the words I am a snob, 
I am a liomosexual take form in his mind, even if they do 
not always find a way to his lips, — for in the interv'al he 
has acquired sufficient hypocrisy to learn to speak a language 
which is more successful in dc/en'ing the ' "Id about his 
true tastes than were the confidences which ‘t an earlier 
stage, when he did not know w hat they meant, he was led so 
imprudently to make, . . . 

Some inverts, w'hcn first they begin to realize that they are 
different from the majority of their fellow men: 

. turn with feelings of contempt and di'>giisl from the 
company of ordinary men whose wits they^ consider to have 
been dulled as a result of theii traffic with women, interpret 
the great books of the past in the light of their fi'ied idea, 
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and, if they happen, in Montaigne, in Gerard de Nerval or 
in Stendhal, on some phrase that seems to betoken a more 
than normally ardent friendship, feel convinced that what 
they find to love in these authors is a shared taste, though 
the authors themsches had probably not been conscious of 
it, and had needed someone like their latest reader to«open 
their eyes to tlie truth. And, should these men chance to 
have an intelligent young fiiend, they make no effort to 
protect him from exposure to the contagion of their vice, but 
strive to convert him to a dwtrim* framed exclusively for the 
urconventionally minded, and urge them to cultivate a love 
for members of their own sex, as others might urge the claims 
of anarchism, zionism, anti-patriotism or the duty of 
desertion. . . . ' 

Another man, on the other hand, may adopt towards himself 
and his instincts the general attitude of the ‘normally minded’. 
He feels overwhelmed by remorse, and hides the flames of hiN 
desire in solitude. 

... he lives on alone in his tower, like Gris^lidis: his onl> 
pleasure to make occasional trips to the local railwa)-statit»n 
in order to gel into conversation with the new station-master, 
or to take refuge in the kitchen wlu'ie, having first. lathcr 
nervously, sent the cook out on an errand, he waits in the 
hope of being on the spot when the lad from the post-ofli« e 
' brings a telegram, or of telling the butcher-boy in person tlial 
yesterday’s joint was tough. The station-master gets moveti 
and is, the poor outcast discovers, to be sent to some remote 
comer of France. No longer will he be able to ask him 
the time trf a train or the price of a fint-class return-ticket 
Were it not that he fears to make a fool of himself, or dreads 
to be thought a nuisance, he would gladly go and settle down 
in the place where the man is now employed — Instead of 
which, he goes home thinking how badly matters in this 
world are arranged, and how nice it would be if young men 

^ These pa «eges are taken from Marcel Proust's unpublished in the 

poMskm of Madame Mantc-Pmust. 
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could become engaged to station-masters, if that was how 
they happened to feel. He lives on in a state of gloomy loneli- 
ness, sometimes, of an evening, when excessive desire has 
bred in him a sort of insane audacity, seeking relief in helping 
a drunkard to find his way home, or in brushing down the 
smock of a blind man. 

Who has not seen beside the Ocean one or other of those 
miserable and lovely creatures, alone upon the shore, who 
might have brought a woman happiness, but instead, wonder- 
ful Andromedas chained to the rock ol their peculiar vice, 
scan the horizon day after day, lest perchance some Argo- 
naut, still sailing the lilue waters, may tome to snatch them 
from the land. Unguided and uncounselled they pursue their 
search, swallowing the insults oI‘ those about them, already, 
at sixteen, with red upon their lips and blackened eyes, 
staying all night upon some villa balcony, breathing the 
“ of a b' issoming branch, and listening to the waves 
breaking one after another at their feet. Others, too, there 
are whom we base all of us encountered at least once in our 
lives, whf) haunt the waiting-rooms of stations, delicate 
creatures with sickly fares and strange, fla mboyan t clothes, 
scanning the trcjw’d with eyes that seem indifleranTthough in 
reality they ate searching the passing faces in the hope that 
now, at long last, they may light upon the addict, so hard to 
find, of that curious plciisurc for which it is so hard to dis- 
cover a market, the addict who»wi!l see in *’ ^ expression of 
their glance, however well concealed from ot. -s it may be, 
the assumed look of lazy disdain, the sign sufficiently obvious 
whic h will set him in notion darting fn m the booking- 
office to the waiting-rocm. But no, there are none amid the 
crowd who speak the same language, a language venerable 
and almost sacred by' reason of its very strangeness, its 
antiquity and its grotesque oddity - none, save perhaps one 
shabby loiterer who will preUtid to be a fellow-linguist in the 
hope of earning enough money for a night’s lodging . . . just 
as another victim of poverty might pretend an interest in some 
other language, scarcely more c ’ ereni, so that thv he might 
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enjoy an hour’s warmth in a CSollegc JLecturc*Ruom where 
the Professor on the dais has no other listener than the care- 
taker and his own eventual successor. In vain does the frail 
youth, his sickliness disguised by painted cheeks, search sadly 
in the crowd for someone who may share his taste, like certain 
flowers whose organ of love is so badly placed that they run 
the risk of fading on their stalks before ever they can achieve 
fecundation. Shared love, for them is so beset with special 
difHculties, in addition to those which hamper all mankind, 
that one may fairly describe the satisfying encounter, rare in 
the case of most human beings, as being for them almost an 
impossibility. But tliey have their consolation — because 
should such a meeting happily be brought about, or at least, 
should their temperament beguile them into the belief that 
it has been brought about by dressing up — like any Ma- 
dame to cater for the tastes of her customers — some 
wretched mercenaiy creature to look like a genuine soldier- 
boy, like the private who w'ould have gone straight back to 
barracks, the working-lad who would have returnal lo the 
factory, had it not been for the dazzling chance of meeting a 
sister-spirit — their happiness is far greater than that of any 
normal lover could ever be. Knowing so well the ha/.anl'. 
that beset their search for a partner, they feel that their 
form of love is not, like that of heterosexuals, born of the 
moment, is not a mere instant’s fancy, but must be far more 
deeply roofed in the life of him w’ho thus responds, in his 
temperament, maybe iivhis heredity: that tlic answer to their 
call has come front somewhere far beyond the passing 
minute, that the ‘beloved* thus miraculously given has been 
his a ffianc ed love from days before his birth, has found his 
way toTKis moment of meeting from the depths of limb o, 
firom those stars where all our souls inhabit before they arc 
incarnate. Such love, they will be more than ever tcmptccl 
to believe, is the only true love. For among tlte special, pre- 
established harmonies which it implies, there can be no room 
for mere caprice, but only for the working of destiny. . . 

* Extract* iiom Marcel Prou«t's anpubibhed JMtboeki in tlu* ponmion ol 
Madatne Manit-Fkawt. 
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And just as inversion takes, in youth, two forms, the one 
aggressive, the other shamefaced, so, too, we can distinguish 
among men of mature age two secondary categories; the invert 
who has been almost cured and appears to have become norma- 
lized, and the ageing ( yni c ^^ho !'■ <ontent tc) buy whal no young 
man will give him now%r love’. 

... In some, very rare, cas(*^ the disease is not cotii'enital, 
and, being superficial only, can be cured. Sometimes its 
appearance may be due to the siinidc fact that a man has 
found the a^t of love difficult of performance with a woman, 
owing to some purely anatomical malformation. Some 
asthmatics can be cured by removing adhesions in the nose. 
Or, again, it may have been produced by a feeling of disgust 
for women, a repulsion caused by their smell or by the texture 
of their skin, and this repulsion may be dissipated, just as 
theic are children who feel sick when they see oysters or 
t’h.cr.i , bo* conic eventually, t ) have a great liking for both. 
But those who are born with a taste for men retain it, as a 
rule, to the cud of their lives. To outward shoiving they may 
change, their livc> bc( ouie obscured in the welter of their 
daily habns. But nothing is ever lost; a concealed jewel 
always gets found. When a sick man’s urine diminishes in 
quantity, he sweats the more; in some vs ay or other the body 
has to excrete. A homoM'xual may', to all appearances, be 
cured. Clontrary to the physical laws of the moral realm, 
the quantity of sensual vigout *hich seems .o have been 
drained away, is merely transferred elsewhere, v day comes 
when such or such an invert happens to lose, say, his young 
nephew, and then, his rclusal to jje consoled makes it clear 
that his passionate desire ■» had become sublimated into this 
quite other, and probably chaste, affection. But they are still 
tAerr, whole and complete, as, in a balance-sheet, a sum of 
money may be carried over from one column to anollier. . . . 


. . . In this case, however, a reservation must be made, since 
the phenomenon of aitnUi$n is involved, love having act^ 
as a powerful distraction, with t*’e result that cert'' o habits 
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have become less necessary, habits the need of wtiicdi has 
been in part imaginary, in part the result of mental laziness. 
Similarly, strong political ambition, a religious vocation, the 
need to complete some work of the imagination, will, over 
considerable periods - often whole years - divert the mind 
from those voluptuous images which formerly pricked the 
homosexual tolCCk his quota of daily pleasure. . . .' 

Such, in middle life, are the homosexuals who have been, or 
appear to have been, cured. The others find yawning before them 
that Hell into which Proust conducts the Baron de Charlus 
Jupien’s ‘establishment*. Charlus’s ideal was to be loved by an 
extremely virile man. But just because the object of his longing 
was virile, rmprooal love was impossible, with the result that the 
wretched Baron was reduced to tire necessity of buying an illusion 
of what reality could never give him. I’he youtlis who would 
willingly prostitute themselves to a man like ('lharlus were 
necessarily of a dani,eious type, and that was why the Karon, and 
later Saint-Loup, had that evTr-watchful eye, that look of being 
always on the alert lest ii remediable scandal burst sudden!) into 
their lives, those dry, brittle movements which, though they had 
the outward form of elegance were, in fait, nothing but the fust 
gestures of escape. Nor was their anxiety lessened by the fai t that 
inverts always recognize one another like the Gods in Homei , like 
two compatriots meeting in a foreign land — ‘as, in some small 
provincial town a bond may grow up between the lot al lawy er anil 
the schoolmaster by reason of their shared liking for chamber- 
music or medieval ivories’ — though there is no real friendship to 
unite them despite thcir*casual familiarity. 

Proust observed and analysed many other characteristics of the 
inverted — their tendency to marry rather masculine women who, 
because they love their husbands and divine their preferences, de- 
liberately stress their own mannbh traits (as in the case of Madame 
Vaugoubert) — their charming qualities of taste and sensibility 
which they derive from the feminine part of tlieir natures - the 
compulsion under which they feel themselves to win those to 
whom thev feel attracted by appealing to the woman in them: 

* Etfracts trom Marcel PrcMiitS unpubiuhrd Notebooks in the poisession 
Madame Mante-Prauita 
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. . . One would have been greatly astonished to note thr 
furtive exchanges which passed between Monsieur de Charlus 
and several of the important male guests — for instance, 
two dukes, an eminent general, a great writer, a famous 
doctor, a distinguished lawyer. TTicy took the form of scraps 
of dialogue on the following lines: *Kye tlic bye, did you notice 
the footman, the young one, I mean, n-ho got up on the box?’ 
‘What do you know of that young (hap wc saw at cousin 
Guermantes?’ — ‘Nothing at all, actually.’ ‘There was a 
fair-haired boy, in a short jacket, at the hall-door, looking 
after the carriages. I thought him extremely attractive. He 
called up my carriage most charmingly: I should very much 
have lik^kl to prolong our conversation.’ ‘I know the one you 
mean, but I had a feeling that, on the whole, he would not he 
very responsive. . . . ’ 

He noted, too, the interest shown by the inhabitants of Sodom 
thos** of C'lmorrah' 

. . . B.tudel.iirc ... at first intended to call the volume, not 
Fleures du Mol, but Les I^sbiermes . . . how did he come to 
be so inteiestcd in lesbians that he actually proposed to use 
the word as the title of that whole superb work? When Vigny, 
raging against women, thought to find the secret of their sex 
in the fact that the female gives .suck: 
ll rivera toujours a la chaleur du sein, 

in the peculiar nature of their ph'^-siology: — 

Enfant malade el douzt fois impur 

in their psychology; - 

Toujours ce compagnm donl if cerur n'tst pas sir 

it is easy to see why, in his frustrated and jealous passion, he 
could write: 

La femme aura Gomorrhe et I'llomme aura Sodome, 

But he does, at least, sec the two sexes at odds, facing one 
another as enemies across a great gulf* - 
Et st jetant de loin un regard irriU 
Les deux sexes mourront chacun de son rdU 
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But this did not hold true’ of Baudelaire: -> 

Car Lesbos entre tous m'a choisi sur la tern 
Pour chanter le secret de ses merges en flmtrs- 
Et je fus dis Penfanct admis au noir mysUre 

This connexion between Sodom and Gomorrha is what, in 
the final' section of my novel (notdn the first part of Sodome, 
which Has just appeared) I have shown in the person of a 
brutish ereature, Cliailes Morel (it is usually to brutish 
creatures that this pait is allotted). But It would seem that 
Baudelaire cast himself for it, and looked on the role as a 
privilege. It would be intensely interesting to know why he 
chose to assume it, and how well he acquitted himself. W’hat 
is comprehensible m a Charles Morel becomes profoundl> 
mysterious in the author of \ Flews du Mai . . . ' 

We can see in Gide’s Journal* how Proust explained this mvstcry 
and how he asserted that he saw in Baudelaire an impenitem 
devotee of U rania n love, though the explanation has a murh 
more direct bearing on Proust, with his intense interest in Lesbos, 
than on Baudelaire. The bitter jealousy inspired in the Narratoi 
by Albcrtine’s relations with other women must be inierpielrd 
as a transference of the jealousy felt by the invcit towards othei 
men, tliough he regards the beloved youth’s brief affaires with 
women as regrettable episodes which, though they may repel and 
disgust him, are not emotionally important. 


V i 

EFFBCTS OF INVERSION IN THE NOVEL 

We have still to consider the cflFects of inversion on the aitist, 
and, in particular, on the novelist. It may give him a deepei 
knowledge of Vautrin or of Charlus, but docs it not impede Ins 
direct Understanding of women? By transforming Albert mm 

> See *Abcnit Baudeiatre’ in Marcel Proust: A ^eledm fiom Hu MuuUamous Writv s 
traiidated Gerard Hcmkim (Allan Wingate, 1948). 

* Amxuib Gmip jfmnaf (Bibiiothilque dc ia Pleiade, Oailinnard, Paris, 1939^* PI* 
€93-4. 
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Albertine, by retaining, as Proust told Gide he had done, only 
Albert’s more charming traits, did he not run the risk of creating 
an Albertine who would have too little of the woman about her? 

This objection is only in part valid, for the following reasons: 

(a) Proust, as wc have seen, was on intimate terms with a 
great number of women. From his youth upwardrhe had more 
Aan once believed himself to be in love with young girls. His 

female friends had included a Marie Scheikevitch, a Louisa de 
Momand, a Genevieve Straus, an Anna de Xoailles and many 
others with whom he had maintained an uninterrupted corre- 
spondence. He liked the society of women, and they regarded him 
as a delightful and eminently desirable friend. 

(b) What he was seeking to depict was the eflFect of love upon 
the temperament of die Narrator, or, more generally, of any man 
in love It is, therefore, of very little importance to know the 
identitv of the actual beloved since, according lo Proust, the 
essence of love is that the beloved has no teal existence outside 
the imagination of the lover. 

Nevertheless, the transpositibn does involve several unlikely 
features: 

(i) Albertine’s slay in the house of a bachelor, and the 
fact that her imprisonment is accepted by her relations, arc 
difficult to admit if Albertine is really a girl of middle-class 
origins. At the time of this supposed episode, that is to say, before 
the 1914 war, such a sta> wo*ild have ’ n absolutely 
inconceivable. 

(a) In his presentation of "his luv- affair, Proost shows no con- 
cern for the more pccub'aj ly feminine instincts, for the quite 
different natuie of a woman’s sensuality, for the need that a 
woman feels for a close and durable bond. He would have been 
quite incapable of writing a Lys dam la valire or Let Memovres de 
deux jeunes mariiei. It is, however, true that die v’cry form of -his 
book absolved him from the need to paint from the inside any 
character other than the Narrator ( and Sw ann who is a projection 
of the Narrator}, 
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(3) His representation of love is more productive of despair than 
it would have been had he been dealing with love in its more 
normal aspect, no matter how pessimistic his approach. Because 
he was by nature a worrier (here I follow his own diagnosis) he 
interpreted the unease of his characters in terms of jealousy. Even 
in Barbusse’s Enftr, there are outbursts of happiness which are 
absent from Proust’s Hell, a fact which is to be explained by the 
reasons which he himself gives: the secrecy of all love affairs which 
are held to be ‘against nature’, difficulty of choice, venality and 
the suspicion which all such relationships arouse in a hostile 
society. 

If only to mark the contrast it Ls well to compare with Sodome 
et Gomorrhe Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Gide’s Coiydon and certain 
passages in Wilde which paint the ‘dionysiac aspects of Uranism'. 
But if Proust's picture is incomplete it is at least precise, and it 
does help to illuminate for the profane reader a phenomenon 
which is ‘little understood and fniitlessly blamed'. Furthermoie 
since it was Proust’s object to show that love is essentially a product 
of the imagination, a study of inversion provided him with the 
most striking example of his theme possible. It is surpiising 
enough, in cases of heterosexual passion, to find ‘Beauty suddenK 
taking flight from the face of the woman sve no longer love, in 
order to take up its lodging in features which, to others, are of an 
outstanding uglines.s, but still more surprising to find it courted 
* by some great noble under the peaked cap of an omnibus 
conductor whither it has migrated from the lovely princess whom 
he has abandoned so that hc^may pursue it in its fre.sh incarnation.' 

There are those w'ho have held that it would have been moic 
courageous in Proust to have attributed the tastes of Charlas to 
the Narrator, instead of transforming Albert into Albcrtine. To 
this criticism he has himself made answer that, in order to m.ikf 
sure of being read and understood, it was necessary that he should 
take some account of the prqudices of his public. The e)e- 
specialist says to the patient who consults him: ‘You must decide 
for yourself whether you can sec better with this lens or with 
that’: similarly, the novelist, wishing his reader to gra.sp tiie 
important nnth fliat what is normally called real is, actualK. 
> wholly unreal, must show him an image of the real which he is 
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capftblc of accepting as such. The fact that different eyes need 
different ‘glasses’ in order to bring the object into focus does not 
in any way al^ the optical principle involved. So, too, the fact 
that different individuals need different illusions to arouse in them 
the enjotions of desire or jealousy does not, in any way, alter the 
laws of love. ' 

The theory that love is always a form v"'*’ frustration and a dark 
fatality, is not due, in Proust, merely to inversion. Ramon 
Fernandez has shown that it was widely accepted at that time in 
Ftance, and appears both in the literature and the popular songs 
of the period. Many of the muMc-hall successes then m \oguc 
recall, mutaht mutandis, the theme of Swann, as in an c arliei genera- 
tion, do those to be found in Murger. Fernandcr has unearthed 
one of Musetta’s songs which is cuiiously apt, and summarizes 
all Swann’s mood of melancholy wisdom. 

Cr n\il plm qu'rn fouillant In cendies 
Dn hraux puty qut '.onl uiolw, 

Qu'un wuiemr pouria nou\ rendre 
La clfj del pat adii perdu i . . . 

We have onV to note, loo, how Bo>les\c, Bourget and France 
haiped, in the ir novels, as Racine had once done in his tragedies, 
on the ‘strengthening of passion as a result of mutual misunder- 
standing’, tO'icahze that Proust's pessimism in this matter of lose 
was no isolated phenomenon. 

This is not to maintain that such pessimism is justified. Proust’s 
fundamental eiror in dealing with the pleasures oi 'e lay in hw 
tendency to analyse the emotions concerned, and to :rduce them 
to theii component elements. It is as true of pleasure and of 
sentiment as it is of mosement that atomization is bound to end 
in complete annihilation. Proust is the Zeno of love. Albertine’s 
kiss, like the arrow’s swiftness, is reduced to nothingness by the 
operation of reason. Love, it will be found, can no more succeed 
in overtaking jealousy than Achilles can succeed in overtaking 

* Unl> in sill ring thr embri 
Of a happiness that dies 
Dotti the leaver sadlv rcmtinbci 
Hil long-lost piradisr 
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the tortoise. But both Proust and Zeno are in error. Achilles 
does overtake the tortoise, and there are some women who are 
to be accounted worthy of love. Present love may be as productive 
of happiness as is love past or love to come and of even greater 


V I 1 

THE GRIATNISS OF LOVE 

Though Proust describes with ruthless lucidit) the ravages .ol 
love, it would be a mistake to conclude that he is blind to its 
greatness. He shows us that love is an illusion, but an illusion 
which can enrich our lives. This he docs ‘without malice or bitter* 
ness, without a trace of systematic pessimism, without denying 
the intoxicating magic of human feeling, without blinding himseli 
to what the dream may contain, or refusing to admit that it ma\ 
increase rather than impoverish the faculties of the human 
spirit* * It may be true that, more often than not, love is a form 
of lying by which we deceive ourselves, but its intention is the in- 
crease our spiritual stature. It is ‘the obscure desire to 
persevere in the fulfilment of ourselves that leads us to niagmf} 
the object of our passion’. Is it not a matter of common observa- 
tion that men and women who become victims of a gicat love au 
worth infinitely more, in «!pite of all their faults, than those who 
Iiave never loved at all? 

It may well be that we ^e to ourselves when we exaggerate the 
worth of the man (or the woman) whom we love, but the intention, 
aud the effect, of that li£ is to ennoble us. ‘Average human beings 
are, as a rule, to such an extent objects of indifference to us, 
that when we confer on one or other of them the power to bung 
us joy or suffering he seems to belong to an altogether different 
world, to move in an atmosphere of poetry, to make of oui ow n 
existence a moving panorama, whether wc be close to him, or (ai 
away . . .’ By re-awakemng in Swann emotions which he had 
not known sinoe the days of his youth, Odette stripped away honi 
him ffie aecnmutation of the yean. Moonlight and the beauties of 

1 .fAct^ns RmlMe. 
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thj? world once more torched his heart as they had done in the 
d^ad years. ‘For Swann, was finding in things once more, since 
fie had fallen in love, the ch^ that he had found when in his 
adolescence he had fancied himself an artist; with this difference, 
that what charm lay in them now was conferred by Odette alone. 
He could feel re-awakening in himself the inspirations of his boy- 
hood, which had been di ssipat ed amou^ the frivolities of his later 
life, but they all bore, now, ttie reflection, the stamp of a particular 
being; and during the long hours whiih he now found a subtle 
pleasure in spending at home, alone with his convalescent spirit, 
he became gradually himself again 

Love, too, is productive of much suffering, and ‘it is only 
through suffering that w'e enter the Kingdom of Heaven*. The 
man who is too happy, too sure of himself, ceases to be human. 
How can he understand the lives of others, seeing that they, for 
the most part, are bruised with misery? How can he hope to 
penetrate beneath the appeal anccs of beauty, power and clo- 
quene**, . -.d sec into the reality of an eKi<>tencc where pain holds 
sway? Only love and jealousy can open in us the door of true 
intelligence. For all the sufferings of the human heart arc alike, 
and the agony which Marcel felt in the days when he used to w'ait 
in vain for Us mother to kiss him good night is, in essentials, no 
different from that experienced by Swann when he was searching 
hopelessly for Odette. Love makes us brothers to a myriad of men, 
‘and bids us share with our friend the agonies of the past and the 
terrors of the future*. Love gives us the power to see and to 
distinguish. But for love w'C should ufver set on selves the task 
of understanding our fellows. ‘Los-e is space am ime brought 
within the feeling competence of the heaH . . . Happiness is good 
for the body', but it is pain th it develops the powe*" of the spirit . . .* 

I.OVC. by compelling us to come to grips with suspicion, to plumb 
another’s charac ter, brings us face to face with life. ‘It tears up the 
poisonous weeds of habit and scepticism, of frivolity and indif- 
ference.’ I’hat is why the society of any young woman whom we 
love may be infinitely healthier for the spirit, and may awaken in 
it ideas for loftier than that of a mere man of genius. ‘For what, 
then, are brought into the light of day are our own sentiments, 

* Swann's tt'w, II, tt.inalat(^ l>V C. K. Srou '’imcrirff tCtiaUo & W 'is, loaj'. 
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our own passions ... A woman of whose presence we feel the need 
draws from us emotions that are vital and profound in a way quite 
different from those aroused in us by some man of high talents in 
whom we may happen to be interested . . . ’ It was because 
Albertine would probably have found it very difficult to under- 
stand what the Narrator wrote about her that her company was 
for him far richer in power to stimulate than Andr^e’s would have 
been. Not only did the pain she caused him water his spirit: she 
forced him to tliink, if only because he had to imagine someone 
who was different to himself. One of the special effects of love is 
to make the lover more than ever susceptible to the influences of 
art. Because Swann had listened to Vintcuirs ‘little phrase’ in 
Odette’s company, it became for him the ‘National Anthem of 
Love’. To what might have been a short-lived and disappointing 
affection for Odette de Crccy, the little phrase added something 
of itself, impregnating it with something of its own mysterious 
nature. Swann, whose e>es bore tlie indelible tiaces of an arid 
life, found a great peace, a mysterious renewal, ‘in stripping Ins 
existence of all the adv entit ious aids of reason, and letting it take 
its way down the long"7orridor, through the filtered resonam e, 
of pure sound’. 

. . . He began to reckon up how imu h that w .is painful 
perhaps even how much secret and imappeased sonow, under- 
lay the sw'ectness of the phrase; .ind yet to him it brought no 
suffering. *What matter though the phrase repealed that 
love is frail and flertjng, when his love was so strong! He 
played with the melancholy which the phrase dilTused, 
He felt it stealing 'over him, but like a caress which onh 
deepened and sw'ectencd hi.s sense of his own h.ippiness . ‘ 

Thus can sensual love be transformed into lose of an, into 
poetry and into heroism. It can stimulate us not only to make 
great sacrifices on behalf of the being whom we love, but even 
to sacrifice the love we feel. It is the master of gods and men m 
the double sense of being a tyrant and of having power to awaken 
the powor of the spirit. Proust may have showm that it is a hard 

• If# Iwutatrd bv C. K. Scott MoncriefT (C^hatto Windun, 19^^ 
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master, but he did not deny that it is man’s only master and, all 
things conndered, a benevolent one. 

His weakness lay in never having known either marriage or 
the accepted adventures of the heart. It is nevertheless true 
that he did succeed, to a remarkable degree, in extending our 
knowledge of the passions. Those who fear the truth, who prefer 
to cling to the mirage of romantic love, who rest content with 
the limited horizons of writers tlu‘y have always known, will find 
nothing in Proust. ‘I can see all that my thought contains as far 
as its horizon,’ he says, ‘but the only things I really want to 
describe arc those that lie be> ond . . .’ There arc many who refuse 
to see what lies beyond that horizon. He did not write for them. 
But the courageous souls who arc prepared to dare the adventures 
of the heart, those men and women who long to know themselves 
as they really arc and not as they ought to be, those who value 
truth above happiness, and who believe that without truth there 
can be no happiness, will seek in the ordeals and mi ^eries awaiting 
them It* t.i- .icw', ha .h world of Proust, the difliiult roads that 
lead to the goal of a lar more beautiful lose. 



LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU (III) 

HUMOUR 


S TENDHAL $aid that the novelist, having constructed his 
novel, must add to it an element of the ridiculous. Proust 
uses an even stronger word. It was his opinion that there 
must, in every great work of art, be something of the grotesque. A 
short book, whether prose narrative or stage play, can be uni- 
formly emotional and mosing — though on diis point Shakespeare 
would not have agreed with him. But in a long novel, as in hfe 
itself, there must be comic moments, the puiposc of which is to 
restore the balance of the whole and to relieve the tcnsiorf. 
Tolstoy, even, who as a rule was so set ions, intioduces into Anna 
Karenina a charartcr whose besetting preoccupation is the hunting 
down of moths, and also much consideration of Oblonsk.>’s 
frivolous love affairs. Balzac, too, has his comic moments (Bixiou’s 
puns and Nucingen’s accent) which, for all their occasional 
heaving, are strictly necessary. Life is a tangle of the comic and 
the tragic. More precisely, it can be vicwecl in the light of the 
same events, now as comic, now as tragic. Pi oust, although, and 
perhaps because, he was one of the great analysts of miser), 
could note the oddities and futilities of mankind. The human 
comedy fascinated und anlused him. 

Before, however, I speak of the comic clement in his woik, 
I must, here following in the footsteps of others, make sonn 
attempt to define the nature and significance of the ’comic’. 


I 

THE NATUKS OF THE ’cOMlc’ AND OF HUMOtK 

What is the nature of the comic? Bergson says that it is a fona 
of puni^UHent inflicted by Society, a mass revolt against the 
rigicthy of cserufln individuals, a rebellion staged by fife at the 
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expense of men’s thoughts and actions. That is partly true, but 
it does not explain all the effects of the comic. I should prefer to 
say that the comic aims at ’debunking’ certain forms of seriousness 
that lie heavily upon the human spirit, and at reassuring us by 
stripping them of their importance. Only thus can we explain 
why it is that men like to laugh at what frightens them — death, 
sickness, doctors, women, love, marriages, government and the 
powers and principalities of this world. The American soldier, 
during the war, laughed at his sergeant, because he was afraid 
of him. The Englishman laughs at authority and tradition because 
he believes in both. Proust laughed at snobs and at Society in 
general because so much of his life had been overshadowed by 
dread of them. In this matter of ‘debunking’, of weakening the 
power of the .serious, the comic spirit has a choice of many 
weapons; direct attack, or satire: irony, which consists in saying 
the opposite of what we mean, and thus reassuring the timid 
reader because the sat rilegious comment is not made openly : wit 
which the ttention on the form rather than on the 

content, juid finally humour, which imitates the persons and 
the things at which it mocks, reproducing them, not exactly as 
they arc, but slightly distorted. ITie humorist, says Meredith, 
walks bchin-t his victim, imitating his gestures. The realism of 
his attitude, the accuiacy of his imitations, their detailed exact- 
ness, deceive and cm hant us. When Proust records the manner 
of speaking of Monsieur dc Norpois, of Legrandin, of Monsieur 
dc Charlus, he pretends that he is altering nothing, though, in 
fa( t, he gives to the clay that twivt of potter’s f .sger which sets 
his mark upon it, and brings tlic ridiculous into =“ full light of 
day. 

There is more of modesty in humour than in wit. By' the mere 
fact of imitating his \ictim, the humoiist admits his resemblance 
to him. Proust quite often laughs at himself and is willing to 
play a simple-minded and clumsy lole in his story ^the Na^ator, 
for example, is inordinately slow in realizing the meaning of 
Gharlus’s advances) .' The laughter provoked by humour has its 
origin in the fact mat we arc frightened at seeing in the clarity' 
of print any reference to what we most fear — death, madness, 
the arrogance of the great. If wc had to endure M*^ isieur de 
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Norpois’s solemnities in very fact, we should at first be intiiiudated, 
but the hollow emptiness of his measured periods is such that 
very soon our timidity would give place to amusement. 

From his earliest years, Proust had a sense 'of humour and a 
feeling for die comic. In Ae first part of Stvamt we are introduced 
to a family the oddities of which, never absent for long from his 
account of it, are noted without malice but with a strong apprecia- 
tion of their drolle ry. The scene in which the two aunts arc con- 
\inccd that the tlianks they wisii to express to Swann must 
be obvious in the many indirections to which alone they will 
commit themselves is obviously a reminiscence of some actual 
incident of childhood. His mother's failure ever to know where 
she is, and her pride in her husband when she realizes that he 
has led her by roundabout ways back to the garden gate, are all 
part of a kindly family joke. We see Proust, in his letters to 
Madame Straus, sharpening his gift of mockery at the expense 
of the Great World. His Memoranda arc full of notes relating 
to the oddities he has observed - in especial, to oddities ol 
language which he fits, even while he is listening to them, to this 
or that character of the work in gestation, or, sometimes, to more 
than one, leaving the final choice until later. 

He rarely makes a note of ‘sayings’ in the Parisian sense ol 
'witticisms’, except in the case of ^ladamc Straus, Hers he keeps 
in reserve for the Duchesse dc Guerqaantes. But it is worth re- 
marking that, towards the end of the book, he finds himself 
wnndering whether the intelligence of those in whom the 
Gumnantes’s brand of wij, is prevalent (Swann has caught the 
infection) is not, all things considered, inferior to that of a man 
EkeBric^t. The characters of his novel (with the single exception 
of die Duchess) who utter witticisms, are all of them fouls 
Gottard, Forcheville, Bloch the elder — and one cannot hel{) 
feding that Proust regarded verbal wit as a sign of mediocrity, 
though be loved humour and is inferior to no Fiench writer in 
the success with which he used that phlegmatic form of the comic. 
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THE COMIC THEMES 


’ Proust’s comic themes are of two kinds: those that are a 
permanent part of liuman nature, that have frightened and 
consequently amusc'd mankind from the beginning of recorded 
history, and those that were peiuliar to his period, his world and 
his tempcranjeni. 

First and Ibrcmost among the permanent themes is what we 
may call ‘La Danse Macabre’. From time immemorial the comic 
writer has always exploited the contrast between the panic- 
engendered by the idea of death, and the mechanical routine of 
living which compels us, when faced by the most terrifying of all 
dramas, to continue acting and talking as we have always done, 
Tolstoy makes great play with this in the death of Ivan Hitch, 
and again in IVisr and Peace (the death of old Prince Bezoukhov). 
Prousi us the ..tratagems which the egotism (jf Ine Due de 

Guermantes employs in order to provide him with an alibi 
against someone else s death, and the effect which family 
mourning may have on his own life. One evening, when the 
Duke and the Duchess arc planning to go to a fancy-drcss ball 
w'hich promises to be amusing, their cousin Amanien d Osmond 
is lying at death’s door. That he is ‘at the point of death’ do« not 
matter, but if he actually dies they will have to give up aU idw 
of going to the ball. 'Fhe Duke arranges, therefore, to take a rapd 
survey of tire situation beforeh is cou-^in’s death 1-^1 be an esta^ 
lished fact, before, that is, the family shall be :»lungcd into 

mourning. 


Once covcral by Uie official certainty that Amamen was 
still alive, he could go without a thought to dmner, to the 
Prince’s party, to the midnight revel at which he would 
appear aJ^Louis XI and had made the most ercitmg ass.gna^ 
tion with a new mistress, and would make no mom mqum« 
until the foUowing day, when his 

end. Then one would pul on mourning if the cousin had 
passed away in the night. 
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So the Duke inquires anxiously whether Jules, the 
whom he has sent to his cousin’s house, has yet retumed^^Bi 

. . He’s just come this instant, M. le Due. They’re \VSnig 
from one moment to the next for le Marquis to pass away. 
‘Ah! he’s alive’ exclaimed the Due with a sigh of relirf. 
‘That’s all right, that's all right - sold again, Satan! While 
tliere’s life there’s hope’, the Duke announced to us with a 
jo> ful air ‘They’ve been talking about him as tliough he were 
dead and buried. In a week fioin now he’ll be fitter than I am ’ 
‘It’s the doctors who said he wouldn't last out the evening. 
One of them wanted to call again duting the night. The 
head one said it was no use, M. le Marquis would be dead by 
then: they’ve only kept him alive by injecting him wnth 
camphorated oil.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, \ou damned fotiP’ cried the Duke in a 
Bgroxjgm of lage ’Who the devil asked >ou to sa> all that' 
You iTS^en’t understood a word of what t!»cy told vou " 

“It wasn’t me thev told, it was Jules ’ 

‘Will you hold your tongue!’ roared the Duke, and, turning 
to Swann, ‘what a blessing he’s still alive' He will icgam 
his strength gradually, don’t you know. Still alive alter being 
in such a critical condition, that in it'cll is an evt client sign 
One mustn’t expect eveiy thing at once. It can’t be at all 
unpleasant, a little injection of camphoratcxl oil ’ He 
rubbed his ‘hands. *Hc’s alive, what more could anyone 
want? After going through all he’s gone through It’s a 
great step forward. Upon my word, 1 envy him having 
such a temperamenf. Ah! these mvahds, you know, ptoplc 
do all sorts of little things for them that they' don’t do for 
us. Now today there was the devil of a cook who sent me up 
a leg of mutton with bearmise sauce — it was done to a tuin, 
I must admit, but just for that reason 1 took so much oi it 
that it’s still lying on my stomach. Howevci, that doesn't 
make people come to inquire for me as they do for dear 
Amanicn. We do too much inquiring. It only tires him 
We mi .St let him have room to breathe. They’re killing the 
poor iettow hy sending round to him all the time. . . ’ 
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lA this way docs the man of the world refuse to let Death ha\ e 
the better of his social duties. As for the doctor, he regards the 
whole business as a mere incident of profcsiional routine. In one 
of the saddest passages of the whole bonk, the scene in which the 
grandmother dies, Proust, the humorist with the iniplacable 
eye, gives a subtle, balanced, but profoundly comic sketch of 
Professor Dietdafoy, the usher of Death ind master of the funeral 
ceremonies. 


At this point my father hurried fio.n the room. I supposed 
that a change, for bettor or for worse, had occurred. It was 
simply that Dr. Diculaff>y had just arrived. My father went 
to receive him in the drawing-room, like the actor who is to 
come next on the stage. We had sent for him not to cure but 
to certify, in alm()St a legal capacity. Dr. Dieulafoy might 
indeed be a great physician, a marvellous professor; to these 
several parts, in which he ex« died, he added a third, in which 
h'’ 1' ..ained f<jr »irty years without a rival, a pait as original 
as that of the foil, the scaramouchc or the noble father, which 
consi.stcd in coming to certify an agony or a death. The 
mere sound of his name forcsbadfjwcd the dignity with which 
he would sustain the part, and when the servant announced: 
‘M, Dieulafoy', one imagined oneself at a jJav by Moliere. 
To the digJiity of his attitude was added, without being 
conspicuous, the suppleness (»f a perfect figure. A face^ in 
itself too good-looking was toned down by the convention 
due to distressing circumstan(t'>. ,In the s.ablc majesty of hiS 
frock-coat the Professor entered me room, me ncholy with- 
out affectation, uttered not the least word o* condolence, 
which might have been thought insincere, nor was he guilty 
of the slightest infringement of the rules of tact. At the toot 
of a deatlibed it was he and not the Due de Guermantes 
who was the great gentleman. Having examined my grand- 
mother, but not so as to tire her, and with an excess of reserve 
which was an act of couitesy to the doctor who was treating 
the case, he murmured a few words to my '>ow^ 

respectfully to my mother to whom 1 felt tliat my fattier 
positively to restrain himself from saying: ‘Professo Dieu 
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foy.' But already our visitor had turned away, not wishing 
to seem to be soliciting an introduction, and left the room 
in the most polished manner conceivable, simply taking with 
him the sealed envelope that was slipped into ^ hand. He 
had not appeared to see it, and we ourselves were left wonder- 
ing for a moment whether we had really given it to him, such 
A conjuror’s nimbleness had he ]>ut into the act of making it 
vanish without thereby losing any of the gravity whi< h was 
increased lather — of the gre.it consultant in his long Irotk- 
coat with its silken l|g^ and his handsome head full ol a 
noble commiseration. The slowness and vivacity of his 
movements showed that, even if he had a hundred other 
visits to pay, and patients waiting, he refused to appeal 
hurried. For he was the embodiment of tact, intelligence and 
kindness. . . . ' 

Hie humour heie is at once ferocious and caressing. From the 
days of Molunc to those of Jules Romains, doctors have been 
among the favouiitc butts of comic writers ficiause their power 
and their learning inspire all mankind with a secret tenor. 
Proust, the son and the brother of doctors, is, at one moment, full 
of respect for medicine, at another, severe in his (riticism of 
medical men. He created in Dr. Cottard a man who was almost 
half-witted, and >et at the same time a great pr.it titioncr. He 
wrote that — ‘medicine knows nothing of the secret of curing, but 
has mastered the art of prolonging illness* - that — ‘medic inc is a 
con ipend ium of the successive and contradictory mistakes ol 
doctors’. But he could also give it as his opinion that 'to believe 
in medicine would be the greatest folly, were it not that iclu-sal 
to believe in it would be a greater’/ 

The Comic Muse feels bound to mock not only at the dot t«)i 
but also at the vale tudina rian, because he brings to bear upon 
those who surround atiH care for him a species of blackmail ami 
tyranny which inevitably produce a reaction. At the very open- 
ing eSUdeekez Simmvfc are introduced to Aunt L^nic who, 
since the death of her husband. Uncle Octave, has rdused to leave 

> AH theste postages arr taken firum CwrmmiUs h'av, II, iransluicd bv C: K 
Scolt Monendf (Chatto & Windttx* 1925; * 
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first, Combray, second, her house, third, her room and finally her 
bed - ‘next to which, on a table that fulfiUed the double office 
of laboratory and altar . . . above a statuette of the Virgin and a 
bottle of Vichy-Celestins, were to be found both missal and 
prescriptions, everything, in fact, that made it possil^feTbr her 
to follow, from her bed, the offices of the Church and her medical 
routine, so that she need miss neither the moment for taking hhr 
pepsin nor the observation of Vespers ’ 

Here the humour is indulgent, like that ot Dickens, because 
the character mocked at is both inoffensive and diverting, Proust 
becomes harsher when he touches on his favourite theme of 
snobber>. That Proust himself, in the da>s of his youth, mani- 
iested certain symptoms of snobbery is of small importance. Not 
only is the perfect lucidity of the comic writer not incompatible 
with personal experience, it aitually presupposes it. The 
sense of humour consists of mocking in oneself what deserves 
mtxkeiy. Moliirc knew the agonies of Alctslc and doubtless 
ttK) th !' ' N’nolplr. For that n ason be i<>uld the better inter- 
pret them. This double character m the coniit writer is indis- 
pensable. 

Snobbery is one t>l the key-themes ol comedy because we all 
of us suffer 'lom its effects. Human societies are divided into 
groups and classes arranged in multiple, complex and sometimes 
contradii tory , hierarchies all of which gi\ c full play to snobbery. 
Contempt and pride arc to be found c\ erywhere and at all times. 
An excuse for both can always be found. Among the French 
imigies at Coblcnr, the vintage of lyyo despised thr‘ ^ '*1791, while 
tliose who had arrived in that ycat refused to bi >n terms of 
friendship with their fellow refugees of i793' the United 
States, Amerkans of the fust generation were loi’ced down upon 
by those of the second and thi* *i. From all these forms of snobbery 
spring insults and resentments. It is one of the functions of the 
Comic Muse to c astigat e these futile but harmful manifestations 
of self-conccit. 

Snobbery, in Proust’s novel, appears in many different forms. 
There is the snobbery of the man (or the woman) who, wishing 
to belong to a certain c otefte , and having suctc^ed in getdng 
a foot over the threshold, jcels so little tire of himself th. , rather 
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than run the risk of compromising himself in the eyes of his new 
friends, he is prepared to deny his old ones. This h the case of 
Legrandin who, with his flowing spotted tie, his candid glance 
and his charming utterances, has the appearance of a 'poet 
though, in fact, he is obsessed by a violent and unsatisfied desire 
to be on terms of intimacy with the Duclicsse de Guermantes and 
the local big-wigs. So long as no countess or marchioness is in 
sight he is extremely a^ble to the Narrator’s grandfather, but 
when walking with onc^ the neighbouring great ladies he 
pretends not to know his Commoner friend. His manner of 
greeting a lady of the aristocracy is marked by a quite extra- 
ordinary eagerness and enthusiasm: 

Legrandin . . . made a profound bow, with a subsidiary back- 
waid movement which brought his spine sharply up into a posi- 
tion behind its starting-point . . . This rapid recovery caused a 
sort of tense muscular wave to ripple over Legr.indin’s hips, 
which I had not supposed to be so fleshy; I cannot say w'hy, but 
this undulation of pure matter, this wholly (.amal fluency, with 
not the least hint in it of spiritual significance, this wave 
lashed to a fury by tlic wind of an assiduity, an ob sequ ious- 
ness of the basest sort, awoke my mind suddenly to the 
possibility of a Legrandin altogether diflerent from the one 
we knew . . . 

When he is in conversation willi a gre.it lady, and Marrcl 
pxuses him in Ac company of his father, Lcgraitdin i>« torn by 
conflicting impulses. He »does not like to refuse recognition to 
neighbours with whom he is on good terms, but hates the thought 
Aat Ae lady in question should Ascover that he knows them. 
Hence Ae following admirable passage: 

... He brushed past us, and did not inteirujit what he was 
saying, but gave us, out of Ae corner of his blue eye, a httk 
sign which began and ended, so to speak, inside his ey ehds, 
and, as it Ad not involve the least movement of his faci.il 
muscles, managed to pass quite unpterceived by the Kidy 
but, striving to compensate by Ae intensity of his feelings 
^ Smmu’i Wqif, I, tnuydated by C K. Scott MonctvfT (Chatto tt AVindus 
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for the somewhat restricted field in which they had to find 
^pressioD) he made that blue chink, which was set apart for 
us, sparkle with all the animation of cordiality which went 
far beyond mere playfulness, and almost touched the border- 
line of roguery; he subtilised the refinements of good-fellow- 
ship into a wink t)f connivance, a hint, a hidden meaning, 
a secret understanding, all the mysteries of complicity in a 
plot, and finally exalted his assurances of friendship to the 
level of protestations of affection, even of a declaration of 
love, lighting up for us, and for us alone, with a secret and 
languid flame invisible to the great lady upon his other side, 
an enamoured pupil in a countcnaiuc of ice. . . .> 


Second Specimen: the snobbciy of gmuine aristocrats belonging 
to a noble family, but to a junior branch of it, who, as the result 
of constant snubs, are like “trees which, springing from a bad 
position on the edge of a precipice, are c compelled to grow with 
a bacLv.Ui,! >b'ni in c'ulei to maintain their equilibrium’. Of this 
type is Madame Gallardon; 


Since she wa> ol Hged. in < idcr to con^olo het self for not being 
quite on a level nith the rest of the Guermanles, to repeat 
to herscll incessantly that it was owing to the uncompromising 
rigidity of her principle's and pride that she saw so little of 
them, constant it eration had remoulded her body and given 
her a sort of ‘bearing^ which was accepted by the plebeian 
as a sign cif breeding, .ind even kn^led, at lun»* a momentary 
spark in the jaded eyes of old gcnllcmcn in cli . Had any'- 
onc subjected ^fadauie clc Chill.irdbn’s conversation to the 
form of analysis which, 1 \ notine the relative frequency of its 
several Icnns, w'*)uld fur ish him with the key' to a ciphered 
message, he would have at (mtc remarked that no expression, 
not even the commonest forms ctf .speech, occurred in it 
nearly so c)ften a.s ‘iny c<)usins the Guermantes’, at my 
aunt Guermantes* ’ - “nizear de Guermantes’ health’ - ‘my 
cousin Guennantes* box. . . .*’ 


* S.iam'x llrfv. I, iraiisUiod bv C K. SoUi Monriirn vChatio & Wiml s, i<»ii • 
II. tiai»lautll»> C. K.SrotlV’ i. o- U C.liatto & W ii . iQJJ'. 
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Third Specimen: the snobbery of the Guenhantes themselves, 
who are so sure of their own social superiority that they regard 
the whole of humanity with an undiscriminating goodwill bom 
of an undiscriminating contempt. They attach very little import' 
ance to having aristocratic relations, because all their relations 
are aristocratic: they are severe in their judgment on those who 
want to move in high society, but, at the same time, find an odd 
sort of pleasure in entertaining a ‘Highness*, of speaking of their 
Royal connections, and also, or at least this was so in the case of 
the Duchess, of appraising intellectual achievements with an air 
of knoM ledgeable autliority which had no real justification. The 
Guermantes, who had once been, for the Narrator, figures in a 
fairy-tale, quickly become a group of comic characleis as a result 
of that artless self-assurance which led the Duke to quote and to 
provoke his Duchess’s ‘witticisms’, and her to live u]> to the part 
for which she had thus been cast. 

Finally, at the very top of the social ladder arc perched those 
Royal Highnesses such as the Princessc de Panne and the 
Princessc de Luxembourg, who want to be kindly but behave in 
so remote and < ondcscending a fashion that they give the im[)rex- 
sion of being barely able to distinguish a human being from an 
animal, as when one c'f them offers a rake to the Narrator’s grand- 
mother much in the same way as a visitor to the Zoo might feed 
one of the exhibits. 

But the snobbery of the middle classes, no less than that o( the 
aristocracy, is fair game for the Comic Muse. Madame Verduiin 
is an example of the snobby- of anti-snobbery. .She has formed a 
social group, a ‘salon’ which, like that over which the Duchesst 
de Guermantes presides,* has its ‘familiars’ and its ‘bugbears’: 

To admit you to the ‘little nucleus’, the ‘little grcnip’, tlu 
‘little clan’ at the Verdurins, one condition sufliced, but that 
one vras indispensable; you must give tacit adherence to a 
Creed one of whose articles was that the young piani-i 
whom Madame Verdurin had taken under her patronagr 
that year, and of whom she said - ‘Really, he oughtn’t »o 
be aUow^ to play Wagner as well as that!’ — left both 
Plante and Rubinstein ‘sitting’; while Dr. Cottard was a 
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more, brilliant diajjnostician than Potain. Each new recruit 
whom the Verdurins failed to persuade that the evenings 
spent by other people, in houses other than theirs, were as 
dull as ditch water, saw himself banished forthwith. Women 
being in this respect more rebellious than men, more reluctant 
to lay aside all worldly curiosity and the desire to find out 
for themselves whether other di« wing-rooms might not 
sometimes be as entertaining, the \ erdurins, feeling more- 
over that this critical spirit and this demon of frivolity might, 
by their contagion, prove fatal to the orthodoxy of the little 
church, had been obliged to expel, one after another, all 
those of the ‘faithful' who weie of the frjnale s^x. . . J 

rhe culminating pnini of Proust's satirif al treatment of snob- 
bery is to be found in the ‘Manjuise’ episode. ‘Marquise’ was the 
nickname givcti by the Xanator\ grandmother to the lessee of 
the small, shabby pavilion, masked b\ a green trellis, whiclT did 
duty in th * ^‘hamps-^l^sec^ for a public l.i\«aic>r\\ I he ‘Marquise' 
was the possessor rjf an enormous fji e, '.njoltu red in a sort of 
rough-cjist of powder, and wore on her nd wig a small black 
lace bf»nnel. She was of a friendly disposition, but inclined to be 
haughty, and *%as rulhh'^s in the contempt with whieh she refused 
.idinission to su< h visitors as vhe liappened to dislike. ‘I choose my 
custoniciV, slie said, M don't let just anybody into what I call 
luy parlours. Don’t ihe\ just look like parlours with all them 
flowers? Sonii* of m> customers are \ery nice people, and not a 
day passes but one or another of ihem brings me some lilac oi 
jasmine or reuses the which i> luV lavouiitc bio 'S . . .’ The 
Narrator’s grandmother who has overheard the s niversation, 
makes the following commenl * 'No on * could be more Guermantes 
or more Verdurin-little-nucleu''/ 

That single short phrase pricks the bubble ol snobberj' more 
eflectively than any dja^ibe by a moralist could do, because it 
shows that vanity and disdain are univei’sal sentiments, and that 
there exists no man oi wc»nian so rom}>letrly disinherited but 
can find someone to t xchidc from his or he r owm particular circle. 

^ S'tttinn'f I, translainl l>\ C. K* S»oti (C-I'.atto & Windiis 1922"*. 
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The comic writer’s favourite method is imitation. Dickens, 
when he wants to hold the banisters of his day up to ridicule, 
introduces into Pickwick a prosecuting Counsel’s speech which is 
almost genuine, but sulRcicntly distorted to underline the point 
of the mockery. Pi oust was a perfect imitator. Imitation is a 
diificult art, because it demands not only that the imitator should 
be able to reproduce the very' \oice, the very gcstuies, of his 
victim, but also th»it he should have mastered his tricks of speech 
and ways of thinking. To be able to talk like Charlus or Nor|x>is 
is nothing if one cannot think, and artangc one’s thought, like 
Charlus or Norpois. Therein lay Proust's supreme gilt. Not 
content with analy^ng a character in abstract phrases, he 
delighted in bringing him on to the stage and letting him speak 
foi himself. 

Take, for instanc c, the astonishing figure of the old diplomat. 
Proust never just says; ‘Tliis was what Monsieur tie Xorjiois was 
thinking’, but the long speeches which he puts into his mtmth 
enable us to grasp the mechanism of his thought. The essence, 
the mainspring, of the Norpois style is this, that the diplomat will 
never allow himself to say any thing that might possibly commit 
him irrevocably to any statement whatever. So prei isely does he 
balance his sentences that they cancel one another out. \t the 
end of any of his speeches ^we discover that he has said ptccisi ly 
nothing at all which could possibly be interpieted as <i definite 
expression of opinion. Add to this his use of a number ol proles- 
sional formulae, his habit of refciring to the Gicat Poweis in 
terms of the buildings associated with the pnu tice ol diploinacv 
the Quai d’Orsay, Downing Street, the VVilhclinstrasse, the Pont 
aux Chanires - or of revelling in subtleties and discov eriug in the 
use of an adjective the key to a national policy, and we are in a 
porition to establish the true Norpois ’tone’. This particulai 
character who, on his first appearance may deceive the reach* 
just as he deceived the Narrator, is comic liecause, b<*hind the 
imposii^ facade, there is nothing but utter emptiness, a .sham 
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subtlety and a few elementary emotions — an ambition that docs 
not lessen with increasing age, and a rather touching desire to 
please Madame de Villeparisis. 

Qjicstioncd, during the Dreyfus Affair, by Bloch who wants to 
find out whether or no the diplomat is a Dreyfusard, and puts a 
number of inquiries to him on the subject of Colonel Picquart, 
Monsieur de^ Norpois succeeds, by dint of committing himself to 
two contradictory statements, in reducing the sum total of his 
remarks to zero. 

Bloch tried to pin Monsieur de Norpois down on Colonel 
Picquart. 

‘There can be no two opinions’ replied Monsieur de Norpois, 
‘his evidence had to be taken. I am well aware that by main- 
taining this attitude I have drawn screams of protest from 
more than one of my colleagues, but to my mind the Govern- 
ment were brtund to let the Colonel speak. One can’t 
dan* >*!rhtly out of a blind alley like that, or, if one does, there 
is always the risk of falling into a ditch. As for the officer him- 
self, his statement gave one, at the first hearing, a most 
excellent impression. When one saw him, looking so well 
in that snart Chasseur uniform, come into court and relate 
in a perlectly simple and frank tone what he had seen and 
w'hat he had d educ ed, and say — ‘“On my honour as a 
soldier” . . . (here Monsieur de Norpwis’ voice shook with a 
faint patriotic throb) “. . . such is my conviction,” — it is 
impossible to deny that the impression he t. •’de was pro- 
found.’ 

“There, he“s a dre^dtisard. there’s not the least doubt of it,’ 
thought Bloch. 

‘But where he entirely forfeite<l all the sympathy he had 
managed to attract was when he was confronted with the 
Registrar, Gribelin. When one heard that old public servant, 
a man who had only one answer to make’ (here Monsieur 
de Norpois began to accentuate his words with the energy 
of his sincere ccaivictions) ‘when one listened to him and saw 
him look his superior officer in the face, not afraid to hold 
his head up to him. and say to him in a tone that dmitted 
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of no response: **Golondi, $ir> you know very well Uiat 1 have 
never told a Ue, you know that at this moment, as always, 
I am speaking ^e truth,** the wind changed; Monsieur 
Picquart might move heaven and earth at Ae subsequent 
hearings; he made a complete fiasco.* 

‘No, evidently he is an anti-drtyifisard: it’s quite obvious,’ 
said Bloch to* himself.* 

it is a mistake to say that Proust delighted in giving a ‘photo- 
graphic reproduction of the little manias, the words, the slang 
phrases, the grammatical errors, of his characters*. There is in 
all art an element of selection and stylization. Monsieur de Norpois 
would never, in real life, have been at all times so completely 
Monsieur de Norpois. Lcgrandin is more wholly Legrandin than 
the real Legrandin would ever have been. From the interminable 
utterances of human beings the novelist chooses those that reveal 
character, just as the portrait-painter is always on the look-out 
for precisely that expression in his sitter which throws light on his 
deepest nature. 

Like a geometrician who, in divesting things of their material 
qualities, sees only their linear substr atum , I ignored ^vhat 
people said because I was interested ndTmwliat they wanted 
to say but the manner in which they said it in so far .is it re- 
vealed their characters or their absurdities . . . No matter how 
stupid people may be, they give expression by their gestures, 
their words, the feelings which they involuntarily reveal, to 
laws of which the)' have not, thcniseKes, the sliglitest 
idea, but which the artist, studying them, takes, as it were, by 
surprise. 

The evolution, in time, of a character’s vocabulary provides 
at once an element of the comic and a pointer to analysis. 
Albertine, when first the Narrator meets her, talks like a school- 
girl. With sparkling eyes she expresses her admiration of an essay 
svritten by her friend, Gis61e, who has been set the following 

* 7S» Gii0rmk ja Wqjf, I, traiulated by C. K. Stott MoncrietT tC3tatto & W'intlm 
1985 ). 
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problem in an examination paper: fVrite a Utter as from SophocUs 
in the other world to Racine, condoling with him on the failure of Athalie. 
She has b^un her letter as follows: 

Dear Friend: you must pardon me t^’e liberty of addressing 
you when I have not the honour of your personal acquaint- 
ance, hut your latest tragedy, Athalie, shows, does it not? 
that you have made the most thorough study of my own 
modest works. You have not only put poetry into the mouths 
of the protagonists, or j>rincipal persons of the drama, but 
you have written other and, let me tell you without flattery, 
rharniing, verses lor the Ohoni*-, a feature whif h was not too 
had, according to what one he.irs, in Greek Tragedy, but is a 
complete novelty iti France. Xay more, your talent, always 
so fluent, so finished, st) winning, so fine, so delicate, has here 
acquired an energy on which I congratulate you ... I have 
felt myself impelled t(» offer you all my cf)ngratulations, to 
which 1 \s<^uld add, my dear brothei poet, the expression of 
my very highest esteem. . . .* 

That is Albertinc the First. Later, when the Narrator meets 
her again, .sli. 'ses ssords that come s strangely from her lips 
that he dedutes from them a great change in her. She says 
'Selection' .. .'To my mind'. . . 'Lap^e of tim"': 

‘To m> mind that is the best thing that could possibly happen. 
I regard it as the best solution, tbv stylish \\a; • it.’ 

I'liis was S(» novel, so manifestly an allmial di osit giving 
one to suspect such capricious wanderings over soil hitherto 
unknown to her, that, on hearii g the words 'to my mind', I 
drew .Mbertine towards me, and at 'I regard' made her sit 
down on the side of my bed.* 

He wants to kiss licr, l>ut as dares not do One final 
philological discovery decides him. Speaking oi one ol the girls 

‘ Wilhinatttt.lUinitGTmf, U. lr.>nslaud b> f K .V.-lt Moncrirff & \Vindu>. 

(iurrmantes IViir, M, tr.insl.iusl bv O. K S<..tl Monet irff iChatto* .Viiidu-. 
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of the little band - ‘Yes,’ answers Albertine, ‘she reminds me of a 
little mottsmi* Mousmi seems to the Narrator to be a revelation, 
if not of an outward initiation, at least of an inward evolution. 
Now, at last, he feels able to kiss her. 

At times the Proustian form of imitation seems to go to the 
extreme of caricature, or exaggeration. This appears to be the 
case where Dr. Cottard’s turns of phrase are in question. At the 
period of Un Amour de Swam, Ck)ttard’s vocabulary is so limited 
that he takes all metaphorical locutions quite literally, admires 
the manner in which Madame Verdurin employs them, finally 
takes the plunge in an access of timidity, and more often 
than not gets them wrong. Later, when he has become a famous 
professor, his language, though still vulgar, has taken on so 
ad ventitio us a richness that it has become a mosaic of ready-made 
phrAses: 

‘In any case, whether the Gucrinantes go to Madame 
Verdurin’s or not, she entertains all the very best people, 
the d’Sherbatoffs, the d’Forchevillcs, e tutti quanti, people 
of the highest flight, all the nobility of France and Navarre, 
with whom you would see me conversing as man tf> man. 
Of course, those sort of people are only too glad to meet the 
princes of science’ — he added with a smile of f atuo us ctmcc^, 
brought to his lips by hLs proud satisfaction not so much tMt 
the expression formerly reserved for men like Potain and 
Charcot should now be applicable to himself, but that he 
knew at last how to employ all these expressions that were 
authorized by custom, and, after a long course of study, had 
learned them by hlart. . . .' 

But that is not caricature. The man’s superb vulgarity is under- 
lined with cruel, but scrupulous, truth. Is the word ‘caricature’ 
applicable to the language used by Bloch the younger, all heavily 
charged with Homeric images which he uses in reference to the 
most ordinary happenings? No, for what Proust is doing 
merely to give a slight distortion to the absurd sort of phra''e- 

‘ Cidts of lAr PUm, II, trantlaicd liv tl. K. Sctrti Montrieff iQiattu St Wiiwl'*’*- 

1939’'. 
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making which is the stock-in-trade of thousands of educated 
adolescents. His ohh letters are proof that he himself passed 
through just such a phase: and when Bloch, in order to make 
people think that he knows English, pronounces (wrongly) 
as /tfi/f, and says Venaice instead of Venice, that, too, may be an 
amused but somewhat rueful recollection of his own past mis- 
doings. 

The only caricatures that are carried too far, and are over- 
elaborated, are those of F ran^oisc’s daughter, and of the manager 
of the Balbec Hotel whose malapropisms, at first amusing, be- 
come in the long run wearisome:' 

. . . I'he manager had come in person to meet me at Pont-a- 
Couleuvre, iciterating how greatly he valued his titled 
patrons, which made me afraid that he had ennobled me, 
until 1 realised that in the obscurity of his grammatical 
memoiy titri meant simply altitre, or accredited. In fact 
thv, luo'c new l.t .guages he learned the worse he spoke the 
others. He informed me that he had placed me at the very 
top of the hotel. ‘1 hope,’ he said, ‘that >ou will not inter- 
polate this .IS a want of disi ouri< ■>>% I was sorry to give you a 
room of which you are unworthy, but I did it in connexion 
with the nitise, because in that room you will not have anyone 
above your head to disturb your trepanum’ (tympanum). 
‘Don’t be alarmed, I shall have the window's closed so that 
they shan’t bairg. Upon that point I am intolerable’ (the last 
word expressing not his own tln^”ght, whirl, was that he 
would always be found inexorable in that spect, but, 
quite possibly, the thoughts of his* underlings) ... He in- 
formed me with great so.tow o' the death the leader of 
the Cherbourg bar: ‘He was an old ref’iiicr’ he said (meaning 
probably ‘campaigner"), and gave me to understand that 
his end had been hastened by the quickness, otherwise, the 
fastness, of his life. ‘For some time past I notic'id that after 
dinner he w'ould take a doss in the reading-room’ (take a 
doze, presumably). ‘The last times he was so changed that 
if you hadn’t known who it was, to look at him, he wa« barely 
recognisant’ ^presumably, recognl ble). 
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A happy compensation: the chief magistrate of Caen had 
just received his ‘bags’ (badge) as Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. . . .* 

The passage may seem surprising until one remembers, in 
the first place, how much cruder both Balzac and Dickens were 
(Baron Nucingen’s accent and Gaudissart’s jokes), and secondly, 
that the changes in the meanings of words,* their lack of precision 
and stability, their dificring fortunes in the minds of different 
people, are all connected with that philosophy of relativity and 
of the nothingness of reality, which was so markedly Proust’s own. 

Another method common to Proust and Dickens, which par- 
tially confirms Bergson’s theory of the significance of the comic, 
is that by which amusing eflccts are produced from the mechani- 
cal aspects of the human creature, or from his occasional resem- 
blance to members of the animal, vegetable or mineral worlds. 
The passage in which Proust describes the auditorium of the 
Opera as being an immense aquarium, a sort of marine cave, 
where Nereids float in the recesses of their boxes, is followed by 
this; 


The Marquis de Palancy, his face bent downwarils at the 
end of his long neck, his round, bulging eye glued to the 
glass of his monocle, was moving with a leisurely displace- 
ment through the transparent shade, and appeared no more 
to see the public in the stalls than a fish that drifts past, 
unconscious of the prfss of curious gazers behind the glass 
walls of an aqusurium. Now and again he paused, a venerable 
wheezing monumertt, and the audience could not have told 
whether he was in pain, asleep, swimming, about to spawn, 
or merely taking breath. . . .* 


This transformation of man into fish is as productive of laughter 
as might be the successful completion of a conjuring trick. 

For a third method he was uidebted to France, rather than to 


* CitUs of the Plain, I, translated by C. K. Scott Mom'iiciT (Chatlo & Windus, 

* The Ctterm’ nltf I, translated by C. K. Stott Montiieli (Chattu & Wutduii. 

1925)- 
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Dickens — for the method, that is, which consists in achieving a 
comic contrast between the nature of the thing described and the 
solemn tone of a description conceived in terms of Homer or of 
Bossuet. To write with gravity about frivolous subjects, or with 
magnificence about trivial objects or mediocre people, produces 
just that sense of shucked surprise which is the very essence of the 
comic. Proust (like Aristophanes) loves to spin out a long lyric 
line, and then end it by a sudden drop into bathos. 

An early example of what I mean, rather too precious, and of 
which his grandmother’s taste would not, 1 think, have approved, 
is a passage in which he describes a telephone conversation: 

To renew this miracle, we have but to put our lips to the 
magic disk and call up - and 1 admit that, at times, the 
answer is slow in coming - the vigilant Virgins whose voices 
we hear evciy day, though we never know what they look 
like - who arc our Guardian AngrK in that dark and dizzy 
worhl over whose gates they m.iintain a jealous watch: the 
All-Pow'crful Fates who conjure up for us the faces of our 
absent friends, though we ate never granted a sight of their 
own. We have but to summon these Danaides of the Invisible 
who ceaselessly empty, refill, and pass to one another, the 
dark urns of sound; the jealous Furies who, while we murmur 
sweet nothings to the lady of our choice, exclaim ironically - 
“1 can hear }oul’ just at the precise moment when we are 
hoping that no one else at all can hear us; the touchy 
Servants of the Mysteries; the •Impl.icable Divinities; the 
Ladies of the Telephone Exchange. . . . ‘ 

And hetc is another example, where the effect i'- the same but is 
obtained in rather a dilTcrcnl manner, since the triviality of the 
street-cries of Paris and the poetry of litu rgica l music mingle in 
every paragraph and the passage ends on a religious and not a 
popular theme. 

It was true that the fantasy, the spirit, of each vendor or 
vendress frequently intioduced variations into the words of 

* Dmt of liead$ng. 11 , Mattel Prouil: .1 Mtcttmjiom Ifts Muullmteoui If* rgs, trans- 
lated Gerard Hupkim (.Vllan uigalr, 1948). 
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all these chants that I used to hear from my bed. And yet 
a ritual suspension interposing a silence in the middle of a 
word, especially when it was repeated a second time, con* 
stantly reminded me of some old church. In his little cart 
drawn by a she<ass which he stopped in front of each house 
before entering the courtyard, the old-clothes man, brandish- 
ing a whip, intoned: ‘Habits, marchand d’habits, ha . . .bits’, 
with the same pause between the final syllables as if he had 
been intoning in plain chant, 'Per omnia saeculo . . . rum’ or 
‘requiescat in pa . . . ce’, albeit he had no reason to believe 
in tlie immortality of his clothes, nor did he offer them as 
cer emen ts for the supreme repose in peace. And similarly, 
as die motives were beginning, even at this early hour to 
become confused, a vegetable woman, pushing her little 
hand-cart, was using for her litany the Gregorian division; 

A la tendressc, a la verduresse, 

Artichauts tendres et beaux 
Arti . . . chauls. 

although she had probably never heard of the antiphonal, 
or of the seven tones that symbolize, four the sciences of the 
quadrivium, and three, those of the trivium. . . .* 

Like Anatole France, too, Proust turns to account the tradi- 
tional, instinctive and pious respect which all Frenchmen feel for 
the classics of thejr language, when he applies lines from Racine 
to incongruous situations.^ Thus when Frangoise, after the 
departure of Eulalie whom she detests, says ‘Lickspittle folk who 
are clever at getting their hands on the dough: but her time’ll 
come — the Good God will punish ’em all one of these days’ -- she 
is described as giving the same sidelong glance, and making the 
same sort of insinuation as Joas, when, thinking only of Athalie, 
he says: 

Le bonheur des mickanls comme un torrent s'ecoule. 

Another example, in which the classical-trivial disconl is 
accentuated by a still further discord produced by linking lines 
written in honour of women with the emotions of homosexuality: 

* Tht Ceptivt, I, tnuulated by C. K. Scott MoncriefT (Chatto & Windus, 1999) ■ 
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III 

At sight of the youtliful staff of this Embassy advancing in a 
body to shake hands with Monsieur dc Charlus, M. dc 
Vaugoubert assumed the astonished air of Elise exclaiming 
in Esther: ‘Great Heavens! What a swarm of innocent 
beauties issuing from all sides presents itself to my gaze! 
How charming a modesty is depicted on their faces. . . 

And, again, in the hotel at Balbec: 

. . . For in the doorway of the hall, what in the seventeenth 
century was called the portico, ‘a flourishing race* of young 
pages clustered, especially at tea-time, like the young 
Israelites of Racine’s choruses. But I do not believe that one 
of them could have given even the vague answer that Joas 
finds to satisfy Athalic when she inquires of the infant 
Prince ‘What is your office, then?’, for they had none. At 
the most, if one had asked of any of them, like the new Queen: 
‘But liiisiacc, w'hat do tlicy then, imprisoned in this place?’ 
he might have said: ‘I watch the solemn pomp and bear my 
part.’ Now and then one of the young supers would approach 
some more important pexsonage, then this young beauty 
would rejoin the chorus, and, unless It were the moment for 
ii spell of contcmplatis c relaxation, they would proceed with 
their uscdcss, rcscrent, decorative, daily evolutions. For, 
except on their day off, ‘reared in lusion from the world' 
and never crossing the threshold, they led the same eccle- 
siastical existence as the Leslies V.halie, ana s I gazed 
at that ‘‘young and faithful troop' placing at the .>ot of the 
ste{)s draped with suinpiuous caipcts I felt inclined to ask 
myself whether I were entering the Grand Hotel at Balbec 
or tlic temple of Solomon. . . .- 

* ( Itte\ (./ thr Plai> I, tra( sl.u< d li\ ( K Sf oti i /C’hatM &. \N imhi'i I9?t) 

^ Wnd 
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THB MONSTERS 

If we are fully to explore this whole great subject, it is important 
to note how ill-defined is the dividing-line between the confic and 
the monstrous. I have already pointed out that men laugh when- 
ever the shock of surprise, provoked by extraordinary actions or 
words, is followed by a feeling of safety, born of the fact eitlier 
that the oddities to w'hich their attention has been drawn are 
harmless, or that they decide, as a result of their amused scrutiny, 
that such things are only a part of that same human nature which 
can be seen at work in ourselves. This feeling of safety ceases to 
exist when the actions (or the words) in question overstep the 
normal limits of human fa tuity , and we find oursch’cs in the 
presence of a strange and anti-social phenomenon which, by its 
very nature, produces a sense of terror. This overstepping is what 
happens in the case of Monsieur de Charlus who, when he first 
appears upon the scene, merely piovokes us to laugh at his in- 
ordinate pride but who later in tlie book turns into a monster. 

It is a fact of importance that in all the greatest works ol' 
fiction there is almost always a monster, .uid scnnctiincs more than 
one. The characters thus designated are at onte superhuman aiwl 
inhuman, and they dominate the works in which they ajipear, 
giving them unity in a way that nothing else could do. 'I’his is 
true of Balzac’s Vautrin, and it is true of Proust’s Charlus. The 
monster opens windows oil to mysterious depths just bcc.iuse it is 
beyond our power to ^understand him completely. He passes 
beyond our range of vision, if only by the horror he inspires: but 
he does, nevertheless, contain elements of a kind that arc in us 
as w'ell. Had the circumstances been different we might ha\c 
become what he is, and this thought at once terrifies and fascin.itos 
us. Monsters provide the novel with unexplored and secret deeps 
which reveal the sublime. 

Before Proust, Shakespeare alone had succeeded in orchestra- 
ting the magic dissonances amidst which these monsters move. 
The humou** Which expresses itself in lovely lines, the earth-bound 
bodies which can loose spirits on the world, the allegories and the 
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ravishing images which end in horseplay, the flicker of fairy 
lights, all these things bring the world of Shakespeare to our 
minds. Proust, like Shakespeare, had plumbed the extremes of 
human misery but, like Shakespeare, found in humoiu* a saving 
grace, and, again like Shakespeare, serenity in Time Regained. 
The end of A la Reclurche du temps perdu is not unlike the end of 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. The play is ended: tlie Enchanter has 
surrendered his secret. Back into their box he has put the marion- 
ettes whom he has shown us for the last time, touched with 
hoar-frost, at the Prince de Guermantes’s great reception. Now 
he says, like Prospero: ‘We arc such stuff as dreams arc made on, 
and our little life is rounded with a sleep’ . . . The Guei mantes 
.ind the Verdurins vanish in smoke: Swann’s bell tinkles for the 
last time, at the garden gate and, while the final cadences on 
tlie nature of Time arc di awing to a close, wc seem to hear, in the 
tnoon-drenchcd trees, far away and barely audible, Marcel’s 
laughter, the laughter of a schof)lboy s plutte ring behind his hand, 
but soltenol now, and become the laughter of a very old child 
to whom life has taught the leswat not only of pain but of pity. 
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CHAPTER IX 


IN WHICH THE DILETTANTE BECOMES 

A MAStTr 


Beautiful books ate written in a kind of ioreigii language. Beneath thr 
words each one of us has written in what we think they mean, and olten 
what we think is wrong. But so long as a hook lieautiful, the wrong 
mean ngs are all oi them beautiful, too Marcli Pkolsi 


1 


- S \V ^ N V ’ IS KORN 

R ound about 1911, believing himself to be within sight 
of the end of his great book, Marcel Proust must have 
.been ruefully wondering whether any publisher would 
ever be willing to undertake it. His relations with a number ol' 
journals and reviews had been uniformly unhappy. Because of his 
reputation as a rich amateur, both the professional writers and the 
devotees of ‘pure literature’ looked at him askance. It was onl> 
through the friendly offices of Calmette that he had succeeded 
in forcing an entry into the Figaro. Twice he had submitted 
articles to the Temps, and twice he had been tumerl down. 
Ganderax, editor of the Reme de Paris, had .sat on liis Ruskin essay 
for a long while. ‘He i|’, said Proust in a letter to Jean- 
Louis Vaudoyer, ‘a frif'iidly little man, but he is torn between 
friendship for me in the flesh and the horror that I inspire in him 
by my writings.’ Finally he refused it *on grounds oj conscience'. 
Ruskin, however, having died in tlic interval, the manuscript 
which he had decided was ‘detestable as literature’ became of 
possible value for its ‘topicality’. No other critic was available to 
write on Ruskin, and Ganderax, caught on the horns of a dilemma, 
and having to decide whether to go to press without an obituary 
notice, or ‘to publish’, wrote Proust, ‘what afterwards became my 
Preface to the Bible of Amiens, preferred the first of these two great 
tragedies. The reason he gave me, with unfailing regularity and 
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in tone# of melancholy affection, for declining my works, was that 
he had not “enough time to reemiruct and rewrite them” ’ 

Proust to Madatne Straus: ‘I am not blaming Monsieur 
Ganderax, who has many good qualities, and is a type that 
one doesn’t often meet nowadays, a type that is becoming 
less and less common, and that I, for my part, much prefer 
to the current variety. But w'hy, oh why, does he write as 
he does? Why, when I put “1871”, must he add “that year 
to be abominated al)ovo all years”? Why must Paris always 
be ‘the great city,’ Delaunay “the master painter’'? Why 
must an emotion inevitably be “discreet”, good-nature 
“smiling”, mourning “cruel”, and so on and so on, through a 
thousand fine phrases which 1 have now forgotten? It would 
never have occurred to me, unaided, that vs hen Ganderax 
sets himself to correct others he really believes he is doing 
a servj'’c to the French language. But that’s what he says 
in that aeticle you sent me “the little marginal notes which 
I have added for the purpose of illustrating and defending 
the French language . . .” “Illustrating?” no, and “defend- 
ing”? no, too. The only persons who really “defend” the 
French language (or w'ho defended the French Army during 
the Dreyfus Affair) are those who attack it. . . .' ‘ 

If Marcel Proust had found it so difficult to get a few' essays 
and articles published, how much more difficult would it be for 
him to find a publisher willing to ui^ertake a long S''^rk which, 
m its first version, looked like running to twelve or fiftc hundred 
pages, at cording to the format adopted?* He wanted to issue it in 
a single volume so as to produce an effect of ma-sive solidity, 
and because, too, the concluding section (which even then was 
called Le Tempt retrouvi) wcmld alone make it possible for leaders 
to grasp the rigorous design of the whole composition. But the 
fashion at that time was for short novels, and wh.it publisher 
would be prepared to take so great a risk? 

He ai first hoped that Calmette, who was a friend of Fasquelle’s, 
might prevail upon the latter to bring out La Rtnlierche du temps 
’ I’npulitished t lioiii a lct«ci in U»c powcin ol M.idaiiu Rene biuuui 
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perdu. Negotiations were begun and seemed to promise success. 
Fasquelle talked of three volumes to be issued at three-monthly 
intervals. Proust accepted the proposal, though with considerable 
regret, because ‘he couldn’t be certain that when I go to bed each 
night, I shall be alive in the morning*. He suggested as the three 
titles: Du C6ti de chez Swann (or, perhaps, Le Temps perdu); Ijt C6U 
de Guermantes and Le Temps retrouvi. To Louis de Robert, a novelist 
whose work he held in high esteem, and who had been one of die 
few people to see something more than talent in Les Plaisirs et 
les Jours, he wrote: \ 

I have been working, as you may know, ever since 1 began 
to be ill, at a long book which I call a novel because it lacks 
that quality of the casual which is the mark of a volume of 
Memoirs (it is casual only in so far as it presents the casual 
nature of life), the design of which is strongly marked though 
not easy to grasp because of its complexity. I am quite in- 
capable of telling you what kind of novel it is. Some sections 
of it have a country setting, others varying social backgrounds: 
some parts are quite family affairs, many are terribly indecent. 
I have dedicated the whole thing to Calmette, w'ho has 
promised to get Fasquelle to publish it, and there the matter 
rests. The whole thing is settled (settled, I mean, between 
Calmette and me, because I have no idea whether he has had 
any preliminary discussions w'ith Fasquelle). The positif)n at 
the moment is.this. The novel is so long (though, to iny mind, 
very concise) that it will run to three volumes of four hundred 
pages each, or, what would be much better, two, one of seven 
hundred, the other of five. I have been told (not by Calmette 
whom I have not seen since) that it would be quite useless 
to ask Fasquelle to bring out a single work in two or three 
volumes, and that he would insist on different titles for each 
volume and an interval between their dates of publication. 
I hate the idea, but am told that I should get the same an.swet 
no matter what publisher I tried. On the other hand, I am 
ill, very ill — and consequently in a great hurry to ge* 
into print, so that there is this advantage of going to Fasquelle, 
that he will issue the book (I hope) at once. But t am told, 
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too, that he goes through all the manuscripts he publishes 
with a very critical eye, demands modifications, and won’t 
hear of anything that may have the effect of slowing down the 
action. You, I know, have a wide experience of this sort of 
thing (whereas 1 have published nothing but an illustrated 
volume for Calmann-Ldvy for whom the present volume 
would be far too indecent, and a few translations in the 
Mereuri ) , and I should be very grateful lor your advice. Is it 
your view that, since the book goes to Fasquelle via Calmette, 
he will be willing to publish it as it stands, with all its lyrical 
interpolations, and without making changes? (I am prepared 
to split it into two parts, though, since the development of the 
subject is very slow, it would be an immense advantage if the 
first volume could have seven, or six, hundred pages, printed 
very small, like those of V Education . . . , 

Then comes this pathetic postscript: 

Don’t judge Dy ^ourown experience as auihoi of an admirable 
book which is not a novel. When you published it you were 
already well known, I, on the other hand, am known only 
to a handful of writers. To most men of letters I am completely 
unknown. On the rare occasions when, as the result of some 
article of mine, readers address letters to me at the Figaro 
office, they are usually forwarded to .Marcel Pricost — of 
whose name mine is taken to be a mistaken rendering. 

But Calmette (and Proust, always s(f prompt to susp " a mis- 
understanding or a quarrel, analysed nvery word ai , every 
thought in order to get at the reasons for this coolness), showed 
but a small amount of /cal, and Fasquelle little enthusiasm. 
What lay behind all these dcl.ays? Was Fasquelle annoyed 
with Calmette, and ssas Marcel Pnjust being offered up as 
a sacrifice on the altar f*f their friendship? That, certainly, 
was what he feared. Jean Cocteau wrote to Edmond Rostand — 
one of Fisquelle’s ‘best .sellers’ who had considerable influence 
with the publisher. Rostand, always generous in his attitude to 
fellow .authors, took a hand in the di.srussions. Fasquelle did not 
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actually refuse the book but, as Proust had feared he would, 
demanded extensive alterations. Such a condition was enough to 
terriiy and outrage an author who had been making ‘alterations* 
in his novel for the past ten years. - 

Meanwhile Proust had been venturing on a few timid 
approaches to the Nouvelle Retnu Frangaise, which he regarded 
as being his true spiritual home. He had known Gaston 
Gallimard for some time. He now sent him several specimen 
sections of his manuscripts,, and these Gallimard showed to the 
next meeting of his editorial board. But the dedication to Cal- 
mette caused offence and, what was even more damning, the 
membeiN of this exacting group, all obsessed by the idea of literary 
integrity, looked on Proust as a smart dilettante, whose manu- 
script, when they glanced through it, gave off a distinctly 
‘aristocratic smell’. 

Proust to the N.R.F.: ‘I think I should give you some idea 
of the shocking nature of the second volume, so that you may 
be spared the trouble, should it seem to you impossible to 
publish it, of reading the first. At the end of the first volume 
(part III), you will make the acquaintance of a certain 
Monsieur de Fleurus (or dc Guray, for I have changed his 
name more than once) who has been vaguely referred to 
in the earlier portions of the book as Madame Swann’s sup- 
posed lover. Now, as in life, where reputations are often ground- 
less and where it often takes us a long time to realize what 
people realty arc like, it becomes apparent, but only in the 
second volume, that this elderly gentleman, so far from being 
Madame Swann’si lover, is a paederast. The character I 
have painted is, I think, something quite new, that of a 
virile paederast, attracted by virility in others, hating effemi- 
nate young men, hating, indeed, all young men, just as men 
who have suffered at the hands of women often become 
misogynists. This character makes only bccasional appear- 
ances in the volume, which contains so much else that there 
is no danger of its being taken for a specialized monograph 
like, for instance, Binet-Valmer’s Lucim . . . Nor is m\ 
treatment of the subject in any way coarse, and it should be 
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fairly clear that the work as a whole reflects a metaphysical 
and moral outlook. Still, the fact remains that this elderly 
personage does carry off a porter, and does ‘keep* a pianist. 
It seems to me better to warn you in advance of what might 
discourage you from publishing the book ’ 

Andre Gide, opening the manuscript at random, happened on a 
passage in whicli the Narrator described his Aunt L^onie as: 
‘holding out for me to kiss her sad brow, pale and lifeless . . . 
through which the vertebrae showed like the points of a crown of 
thorns or the beads of a rosary’.' 

What! vertebrae in a forehead! . . . Gide sent in an unfavourable 
report. 

No sooner were negotiations in this diiection broken off than 
something ‘detestable’ occurred. 

Proust to Madame Sltaus: ‘By the mere fact of breaking off these 
other negotiations, I made it plain that I was willing to 
accept witn lesignation the changes on which Fasquelle was 
insisting. And now, lo and behold, two days ago I get a 
letter from him which, w'ithout any further beating about the 
bush, says that he can’t undertake the book (the w^hole thing 
plentifully larded with compliments, but so definite that it is 
impossible to rc-open negotiations - besides, he has had the 
MS. returned to me) ... I am afraid that I was only too well 
justified in my belief that Calmette had never had a promise 
from Fasquelle, and that that wa^ wliy he w^as a\ "lading me 
Whatever the reason, it no longer m«tUcrs, and 1 'all have 
to begin all over again somctshcrc else, which is a fearful 
bore. Dismiss the whole thing from your mind. We won’t 
mention it again until I send you a copy of the novel — for 
I’m going to get it printed even if I have to pay for it ... I 
want to give a little token of my gratitude to Calmette (who 
really has been very kindy though he did not understand that 
it would have been better to do nothing at all than to do 
things by halves). Can you suggest anything he might find 

* Swann's MVfv, I, translated b\ C. K. Ston MonciicfT ^Chatto & Windus, !• 22> - 
'•Imlitlv modified. 
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acceptable, something he could use, for instance, when he is 
playing cards (a purse? — a cigarette-case — but is he a 
smoker? — a Bridge-set?). Since 1 no longer need his help I 
can make him a little present now without the risk of seeming 
indclic4ite. In my present ruined state I don’t want to go to 
more than a thousand or fifteen-hundred francs, though if by 
spending twice that amount I could be sure of giving him 
great pleasure, I would gladly do so. . . .’ 

Madame Straus approved the suggestion of a cigarette-case, and 
Marcel got Tiffany’s to make him one — in black watered silk, 
with an initial in brilliants: ‘really very simple and extremely 
pretty, and its going to cost rather less than four hundred francs . . 
But everything to do with this episode seemed fated to go wrong. 
The very day after he took his little gift to the Figaro oflioc for 
Calmette, the Congress was due to elect a new President of the 
'French Republic, and Calmette could think of nothing else. 

Proust to Madame Straus: ^He has never even thanked me, which 
seems so verj' odd that I am beginning to wonder whether 
he’s ever seen it. I took it to him done up in a parcel: he 
made an evasive sort of a gesture, and I just left it on his 
desk. I said to him that it was such a trifle, 1 hardly dared, 
etc. — this because, knowing he would realize w'hen he 
opened the parcel that, on the contrary, it really was rather 
a precious little thing, 1 thought I should add nobility to 
magnificence by app^ring to make little of it. He said: ‘‘I 
hope it’ll be Poincare”, to which I replied, “well, we can't do 
anything about it’', and kept my eyes fastened on the parcel. 
His gaze followed mine, but no sooner did it encounter the 
parcel than, as though in obedience to some centrifugal 
force, it shied away and focused itself on something else. 
There was a moment’s silence: then he said: ‘‘Still, there’s 
just a chance it may be Deschancl.” Then we talked about 
Pams, and, seeing that there was to be no mention of Fas- 
quelle or of the cigarette-case, I got up and left, quite con- 
vinced that I should receive a letter next morning, something 
like: ‘‘My dear fellow: a trifle indeed! why, it’s an exquisite 
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little example of the jeweller’s art!” — but not a line have I 
had — neither next morning, nor any other morning. . . 

Fasquelle and the N.R.F. being out of the question, Proust, by 
now thoroughly discouraged, resigned himself to having the book 
published at his own expense. ‘Not only am I prepared to pay 
all the costs of production, but 1 am fcady to give the publisher 
an interest in the sales, not from any motive of generosity, but 
because 1 want him to have a motive for making a success of it . . .’ 
There is something touching about all his correspondence at this 
time, partly because it offers us the spectacle of a great writer 
fighting against incredible difficulties in his struggle to get a 
masterpiece into print, partly by reason of his obstinate determina- 
tion to reach, not the handful of friends who had lead Les Plaisirs 
ft Ifs Jours, but ‘the kind of people who take a book with them on a 
railway Journey’. 

On the advice <if Louis dc Robert, who was afraid that if 
Ptou-st puLlished at his own expense he w'ould be regarded as a 
dilettante, tb'* manustript was .submitted to yet another firm, 
Ollendorff, to the manager of which Louis de Robert wrote explain- 
ing that this was not a question of an amateur, but of a writer of 
first-r.itc ability. A fortnight later, Louis de Robert received an 
answer from Monsieur Humblot, the managing director of 
Messrs. Ollendorff. It ran as follows; ‘Dear friend: I may be 
thicker skinned than most, but 1 just c.in’t understand why anyone 
should take thirty pages to describe how' he tosses about in bed 
because he can’t get to sleep. 1 clutched my head. . . .’ 

This time, Proust was deepK and legitimate!) woi.^ded; 

I find Monsieur Humblot’s letter ^which I return herewith) 
completely idiotic. What I h.ive tried to do is to create about 
my first chapter (and I suppose it is the first chapter he means, 
because, frankly, I entirely fail to lecognizf myself in what he 
writes) an atmosphere of semi-wakefulness, the point of 
which docs not emerge until later, but which I h'>ve elabor- 
ated as far as my ver\' mediocre gifts of penetration permit. 
The significance, as should be obvious, is not that I want to 
describe how 1 twist and turn in bed which I could cer- 
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tainly do in much fewer pages — but that the twisting and 
turning provides me with a means of analysis. Fasquelle, I 
know, doesn’t agree with him, because, in the letter ->• whose 
destruction I shall never cease to regret •— he said: *What a 
pity that you didn’t make a whole volume out of that one 
chapter which you devote to describing a sickly childhood, 
and which is so infinitely curious and remarkable!* The part, 
of course, which contains the indecencies moves, 1 know, 
much more rapidly, but doubtless Monsieur Humblot never 
got as far as that. I am afraid that a great many readers may 
agree with him. But have people like that never bothered to 
read - well, Barres, for instance? 1 very much doubt it: or 
Maeterlinck? If one sent Monsieur Humblot to La Colline In- 
spitee of the one, or to La Mart of the other, being careful to 
suppress the author’s name in each case, I feel that he would 
‘whittle them down’ to such an extent that very little would 
remain, and that he really would have to clutch his head. . . . 

But, in a very short while, Proust recovered the serenity of an 
author who knows that his work is good. ‘What docs all this 
amount to? All of us, more or less, suffer from the same sort (*f 
thing. I have known France, cs*en after he became famous, 
France whose limpid genius seems to embrace all readers in .i 
warm smile, to have articles refused by the Temps on the ground 
that nobody could make head or tail of them, and the sp.ue 
given to heaven knows whom. I have been told that the Revue 
des Deux Mondes found his novel Thais so badly written that, after 
asking his permission to discontinue serialization, they said tliat 
in any case they couldn’t find room for the usual instalment 
Those same organs today would fight like tiger-cats over a scrap 
of France’s prose in no way different from die things they once 
refused, and you can take my word for it that it’s not because he 
is more talented now than he was then. . . .’ 

After this new failure to place the book, Proust hesitated no 
longer about proceeding with his plan of publishing at his own 
expense. His friend. Rend Blum, a brother of Ldon, a man with 
a smiling face and a fair, drooping moustache, who was gifted 
with taste ar't much natural kindliness, and whom Marcel had 
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inel round about looo at llie house of Antoine and Emmanuel 
Bibesco, knew Bernard Gi asset, a recent recruit to publishing. 
Grasset was young, without very much capital, but intelligent, full 
of a noble passion foi his craft, and he had recently discovered 
Giraudoux. Proust asked Blum to act as go-between, and not to 
waste a moment. ‘I have been working for a long time at this 
book: I have put the best ol myself into it, and what it needs now 
is that a monumental tomb should be completed for its reception 
before my own is filled . . . Don’t say to me: “My dear chap - 
Grasset will be enchanted at the opportunity to take you on at 
his own expense ...” - 1 am very ill, and I must have certainly 
and peace of mind . . .’ Reii^ Blum at once took a hand, and the 
manuscript was sent to Bernard Grasset. Free to make his own 
decisions, since he was paying for ever>'thing, Proust wanted to 
publish a first volume of seven hundred pages, printed solid, with- 
out breaks even to indicate passages of dialogue, ‘because that’, he 
said, ‘will make for textual continuity . . .’ LouisdeRobert managed 
to persuade him to limit the first volume to five hundred pages, 
and to agree to a small number of paragiaph divisions. 

'Fhe title of a literary masterpiece seems, to its enthusiastic 
readers, to be so inesitable a part of the whole, so much bound 
in with the umseisc the book creates, that they find gieat diffi- 
culty m realizing that it was chosen only after long deliberation. 

Ptoust to I^uit de Robert ‘What I want is some very simple, 
very colourless, title. The gtmtal title is, as you know, to be 
A la recherche da temps pitdu. \VoiJld \nu have ap\ objection 
to Charles Swann for tlu* fust volume, in two >arts ^if 
Gi asset agrees to produce two volumes, boxed)? If, now ever, 
1 have got to have a single volume of five hundred pages, 
then 1 am against it, because it will not contain the con- 
clusion oi' Swann, and will therefore be deceptive. How would 
)ou like Aiant que le jour se leiei (^1 don’t). I have had to give 
up the idea of Les InUrmittemes du «rur (the original title), 
/.« Colombes poignardees, Le Passi intermittent, L' Adoration per- 
pfiuelle, Le Septieme Ctel and A rOmbtr da ftuna filles enflems, 
all of which, actually, will be chapter-headings in the thiid 
volume. I think I’ve explained to y m already that D. C6te 
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de chez, Swam refers to the two “Ways" at Gombray. You 
know how one says in the country ' “Are you going Monsieur 
Rostand’s way?". . . . 

’P.S. What do you think of Jardim dans tme tasse de tM, or 
VAge des Momsi Then, for the second, V Age des and, 
for the third, UAge des Chases? My own choice is Charles 
Swam, but with something additional to show that it docs not 
cover the whole of Swam: Premiers Cretans de Charles Swam.’ 

At last, on November lath, 1913, the Temps carried a long 
article by £lie-Joseph Bois, in which it was stated that Im Re- 
cherche du temps perdu would be published the next day over the 
imprint of Bernard Grasset. TTie rare favour of this piece of 
publicity had been won by Marie Schcikevitch, a friend of 
Proust’s who was on intimate terms with Adrien H< 51 )r.ird, the 
editor of the Temps. Bois had found the author in bed in a room, 
‘the shutters of which are never opened’. Pnjust told him how' 
much he regretted having to break up his book. ‘Publishers no 
longer issue literary work in several volumes, i am like somebody 
who ownas a piece of tapestry which is too large for the rooms he 
lives in, aud has to have it cut up. . .’ The Boulevard Haussmann 
had furnished this very Proustian image! .After this opening, he 
explained that his book was an essay on the subject of psychology 
in Time, and that the .characters, by the way in which tlu'y 
changed, would give the feeling of the passage of time. ‘You 
might, perhaps, call my w'ork an attempt to achiesc a number ol' 
navels of the unconscious: I ‘shouldn’t in the Ica^-t mittd saying 
Bergsordm novels, if I thought that was accurate, but it isn’t.’ 

Although, in this interview, he expressed his gratitude to Cal- 
mette, to whom Swann vins dedicated, Marcel, who had watched 
over the birth of his novel with a father’s solicitude, expressed 
himself as feeling rather sad that the Figaro, a friendly journal, 
was showing no very great anxiety to be of service to the book. 
Marcel Proust to Robert Drgfus: ‘I am far from wanting to be talked 
about, but this is a really important book ... If you w'rite anything 
about it, I do hope you won’t indulge in such epithets as “subtle” 
and “delicate”, and that you won’t draw attention to I^s Plaisin 
et Us Jours. This is a powerful work -• at least that is what it sets 
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out to be ... A powerful work , , . nothing could be more 
true, but the readers who realized that fact, even among those 
who loved it in the early days, were very few. There was much 
pr^e of its minute detail. But the only thing in which he took 
pride was his discovery and exposition of certain general laws. 
‘My book is not microscopic but telescopic’, he said. 

The Figaro made generous atonement foi Its sin of omission. It 
published not only a paragraph by Robert Dreyfus and a review 
by Francis Chevassu, but a long front-page article by Lucien 
Daudet, who was ‘wonderfully kind’ and wrote precisely what 
Proust would have liked to write himself. But with the knowledge 
of flowers and country life which all members of the Daudet 
family possessed, he pointed out to the author, in a long private 
Icttei that (i) one doesn't eat a cliicken on the same day as it 
is killed: ( 2 ) that verbena and heliotrope are not in flower at the 
same time as the hawthorn, hfarcel attempted to justify himself 
by describing his conscientious researches into Gaston ^nnier’s 
tiore which, 'T'H he, had already informed him that he must not 
dress the Combray hedgerows with hawthorn and wild roses in' 
the same month. 

Martel Promt to Lucten DuucUt. 'Dcai old man: 1 awoke in an 
almost dying condition to hcai myself summons d by you from the 
columns of the iu^ato. like one ul the departed whom you long 
ago described, to the Last Judgment, and rose in my bed as 
though in response to the Anhangel in the Porch of Notre 
Dame . , Mc.inwhilc, Jacques-Lmile Blanche, another arch- 
angel, sounded a blast m tlie Etlio de Fan , Maurice Ro'‘and wrote 
in CoTttoidia .ind Souday in the Timpi. ‘Souday’, says I n-Pierre 
(^uint, ‘was the first to set the seal on wlf.it, a few yeais later, was 
being icgaided as a species of rc\ elation,’ The artitle as a matter 
of fact, had been commissioned hom Souday by Hcbrard, the 
editor, once more at the instigation of Maiie Schcikevitch. This 
kind of luck docs sometimes come a critic’s way. 

But tlie public responded scaiccly at all to these archangelic 
trumpets. Friends repeated, m and out of season and quite 
rightly, the word ‘genius’, but readers in general remained re- 
bellious. ‘It is only’, they said, ‘what a few men of the world 
think about one of their number.’ Those who knew the auth r by 
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sight, and read these resounding praises, said: ‘What, Marcel 
Proust? Little Proust of the Ritz?’, and shrugged their shoulders. 
Anatole France, who had received a copy of Stvana with this 
inscription: ‘To the first of all masters, the greatest and the best 
belo\'ed’, confessed that he could not read it, and remarked later 
to Madame Alphonse Daudet who loved the book and spoke tu 
him about its author, ‘1 used to know him. I rather think 1 wrote 
a Preface for one of his early books. He’s the son of a Medical 
Officer of Health. 1 gather that he has become, most unfortu- 
nately, a terrible neurasthenic. He never leaves his bed, and 
keeps his sliutters closed all day long with the electric light burn- 
ing. I don’t begin to understand the book. He used to be a 
charming and witty fellow, with a keen gift of observation. But 
I long ago lost sight of him. . . 

‘As to Robert de Montesquiou,’ wrote Madame de Clcrmont- 
Tonnerre, ‘nothing will make him abandon the tiansccndental 
and patronising rSle which he has adopted, once and for all, 
tow'ards Marcel ... “I have no idea”, said he, “‘whether this irre- 
parable young man will one day give the measure his powers 
to use a much abused locution - in a published work. 1 have, 1 
confess, my doubts, because his p>owcrs consist precisely in his 
having none to show. He is the author of a laborious and inex- 
tricable book for which, at first, he found a charming title, A la 
reeherehe du temps perdu, though for this he afterwards substituted 
another which is both extravagant and bad . . . He once made a 
phrase about me wfixich is a good deal more apt than any of those 
coined by my contemp(>raries: he said; ‘You rise above hostilit) 
like a gull above the storm. Were you deprived of that sustaining 
pressure, you w’ould miss it’ . . ’ In Montesquieu’s eyes Proust 

existed merely by reason of the praise that he had given to 
Montesquiou. ^ 

The author himself, once Swam had been launched, suflered 
from a feeling of failure. ‘The words triumphant succen make me 
smile rather bitterly {grdte d Dieu, man medkeur passe man espetanie\. 
Gould you see me now you would find nothing triumphant in {n> 
appearance.’ Some of tlie compliments that he received from 
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friends to whom he had sent Swann proved, unfortunately', that 
they had not read it. Marcel Proust to Madame Gaston de Caillavet: 
‘Thank you for what you say about my book. I have had so many 
vexations since I wrote it, and have thought about it so little, that 
1 may have forgotten a good deal. It may, therefore, be I who am 
at fault in believing that J nowhere wrote of a ‘fervent and dis- 
illusioned First Communion’, or anywhere mentioned a First 
Communion at all. But 1 am inclined to think that it is you who 
have got things mixed. However that may be, felix culpa, as 
Kenan once said, because the mistake has brought me your 
memories of your own First Communion, and I find them full of 
poetry. Thank you again for your kind reply, the promptness of 
which adds much to its kindness. Don’t think me too much of a 
pedant if I quote the Romans and say: Qpi cito dal, bis dal — who 
gives quickly, gives twice over. . . ' 

But the game wasn't, he thought, yet won. Writing in June to 
Madame Straus, who had been No very sweet’ as to say that she 
wanted to "".ore of hb characters in whom she had a very 
special interest, Marcel having told her that she was to play a 
part in the volumes still to come he announced the imminent 
publication of the next, the proofs ol which he had already re- 
turned to Grasset: ‘Don't letyourscll be put off: there are passages 
on love, and the pains of love, which I think you will consider to 
be not without merit, Yfiu will find a lovers’ quarrel, and a scene 
in which a woman is desiribcd as she appears to two different 
men, one of whom is in love with her, while the other isn’t, I 
think I havT managed to get some gcnhinc humanity p:. ’ sense of 
suffering into the episiKlc. But 1 am ashamed of t.dki about 
myself like this, . . 

Every since the appeaiance of th<’ fir'-t volume, G.asset, with 
the support of Louis de Robert, 1 ad been tiving to get the Prix 
Goncourt for Swann. I,.»'on D.iudet's friendship made the idea less 
wildly fantastic tlian it might othnwise have seemed. .Ml of a 
sudden, Proust began to ceulie his hopes upon the av ard, so 
eager was he for a wide circle* of rcadeis. Should this be held 
against liira as vanity? Can one seriously call v.iiii a man who for 
so long had faced isolation and obscuritv? It is faiter to say ’^hat 

* rrotn *n unpublishwl Iti. 
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it was no more than the natural ambition of a writer who knows 
the value of the seed he has sown, and does everything in his power 
to protect the still fragile shoot. Afraid lest 1 ^ reputation as a 
rich, or at least as a comfortably-off, man might lose him the 
prize, he wrote round to all and sundry saying that he was ruined. 
‘You will say that my personal poverty is irrelevant, seeing that 
in any case I belong to a rich family, that I cut a figure in the 
great world, and that even if I have got no money I give the ap- 
pearance of wealth . . .* As matters turned out, he was scarcely 
even considered at the firet meeting of the Jury, and the Prix 
Goncoutt for 1913 went elsewhere. 

But support from quite another quarter, which meant much 
more to him, was forthcoming — from no less an organization 
than the M.R.F. The ‘big guns’ of the board, whose good 
opinion he had desired with as much eagerness as that with which 
he had once courted the young girls of Balbec, had, from motives 
of literary self-righteousness, met his overtures with snub s. A 
novel bearing such obvious marks of the '^ight Bank set the 
h ackles of this publishing house of the Left Bank rising as 
Fernandez has pointed out. When, however, the book appeared, 
Gallimard and Riviere sent a copy to Henri Ghtion with a 
request that he should write something on it for the Nouvelte Rfvue 
Franfaise. Ghcon was quite ‘carried away’ and spoke of it with 
enthusiasm to Riviere, He, in his turn, passed the word to Gidc 
who, so far, had only skimmed the manuscript, and got him to 
read the whole'volume. Gidc, completely w'tm over, wrote with 
characteristic sincerity to Broust: ‘For the last few days I hiuen’t 
been able to lay your book down. I am deep in the waters ol' 
delight, I wallow. I only wish that my passion for it didn't c.ause 
me so much pain . . . The X.R.F.'s refusal of it is the worst 
blunder they ever made, and {for I — to my eternal shame - was 
largely responsible for their decision) sorrow and remorse will 
torment me until the end of my life ... It is not enough to say 
that I have come to love it. What I feel for it and for you is a 
sort of burning affection, a feeling of admiration, an adoration of 
no usual kind . . .’* To this letter Proust replied: 

* From a K tier published by l/un Pierre-Q.uint in Vonmuiil parut */>« CW •■kfZ 
Swam' (Kni), p. 140. 
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‘My dear Gide: 1 have long known that certain varieties of 
pleasure come one’s way only when one has been deprived of 
others less important ... But for the N.R.F.'a refusal — its repeated 
refusals — I should never have heard from you . . . My joy at 
reading what you say goes far beyond the pleasure I might have 
derived from being published by the N.R.F . . . .’ But even this 
satisfaction was now, at last, to be offered him. The editorial 
board of tlic Jf-R-F. expressed itself, ‘unanimously and with 
enthusiasm’ in favour of publishing the two remaining volumes. 
Proust to Gidf! ‘For this honour I have always, as you know, been 
ambitious . . . but even if my I contract] allowed me full liberty, I 
don’t think 1 could take advantage of it for fear of making so ill 
a requital to Grasset for all his friendliness. . . .’ 

In its June and July numbers for 1914, the Nouvelle Revue 
Fran^aise printed long c.xtracts from Le Coti de Guermantes (which, 
in their final form, were actually to form part of A VOmbre des 
feunei Jtllfi en Jleurs). Gallimard renewed, even more earnestly, his 
oficr U* publish tlie next volume and any successors that it might 
have. Fasquelle showed a change of heart. Grasset, to whom 
Pi oust, ovc'i corning his scruple*' c>f friendship, expressed the wish 
that his work should be tr.uisfencd to Gallimard, w'as loud in his 
disappointment. And s<j it came about that the author who had 
been refused by mi many publishing houses, became the one 
•lUthor for whom every publisher in Paris was ready to give his 
c)es. In August 1914 came the war, and one of its results was 
the icmpcrrary closing down ol Grassei's business. Proust used 
this as an excuse to n'‘'Umc full libenj of action- Was it not his 
duty, he .s.iid Ur Gr.isset. to do his best ft<, his book? ’ ircel Promt 
to Bcuiatd Grm^et: ‘In yoiit firmament m^ book is but .is a grain 
of sand. For me it is even thing. I have no idea whether 1 shall 
live long enough to .sc c it .ill published, and it is only natural that, 
with the instinct of an insect whose dtivs arc numbered, I should 
be in a hurry to find some sure ictugc for this child bom of my 
entrails who is destined to be mv sole representative on earth . . .’ 
Grasset, very generously, gave way, and Du C 6 ti (U chez Swann 
‘migrated to Gallimatd’. The w.ir delayed, for five years, the 
appearance of the remaining volumes of La Recherche du temps perdu. 
This enforced interval gave it time to jrroliferatc. 
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IHE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON PROUST*# NOVFL 

Proust’s undeviating attitude to the war was that of the French- 
men of Saint-Aiidr^ des Champs. Marcel Proust to Paul Morand: 
'I am not going to talk to you about the war. It has, alas, become 
so much a part of myself that 1 can’t stand back and look at it us 
something apart. 1 can no more discuss the hopes and fears with 
w'hich it fills me than I could discuss those feelings that lie so deep 
as to be indistinguishable from myself. For me it is not so mucli 
an object, in the philosophical meaning of the word, as a substance 
interposed between me and all objects. As men once lived in God, 
so do I live in this war . . .’ Marcel Proust, the man, never spoke 
of the front or of the armies, save in the terms consecrated by 
custom, partly because he had always accepted the ritual and the 
conventions of his world, partly because he was ‘more than 
usually sensitive to feelings of honour, even to specific points of 
honour’. But, if the citizen in him, and the man of the world, 
behaved with deliberate conformity, the novelist observed, ruth- 
lessly and witliout self-deception, those collective passions vihich 
are so like the passions of individuals, and noted the way in which 
the high temperature generated by war w'as distorting classes and 
nations. In the characters of his book the war produced a number 
of highly dramatic changes. Saint-Loup became the hero he had 
always been without knowing it; Brichot passed from the criticism 
of literature to that of stratagy: Monsieui de Gharlus remcmberi'd 
his Bavarian ancestois: Madame \'erdurin made use of an ex- 
cessive chauvinism to land her at last within the portals of High 
Society. 

To Lucien Daudet Proust pointed out the hypocritical ‘squin- 
neries’ of the back-area folk, the women’s ‘so very warlike tunics', 
and the high leggings which they were adopting in imitation ol' 
those worn by ‘our dear lads at the front’. He was irritated bv 
the idiocy of journalists who talked about nothing but ‘Bochev’ 
and ‘Kultur’, who refused to listen to Tristan or TTu Ring, and 
waxed viole»it over the thought of anybody learning German. 
‘With one or two honourable exceptions, the men of letters who 
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think that they can best “do their bit” by writing, arc behaving 
very badly ... As to the big-wigs they are as ignorant as babes. 

I don’t know whether you read an article by General O on the 

origin of the word “Boche”, which, according to him, goes no 
further back than last September, when our men, etc. ... I can 
only assume that he has lived exclusively in the “best circles”, 
otherwise he would know, as 1 do, that domestic servants, and 
the “People” generally, have always said “Unc tetc de Boche” 
and “C’est un sale Boche”. In their mouths it ju^t sounds rather 
comic (for instance, in th.it exi client account given by Paulhan’s 
mechanic). But when Academicians start saying “Boche” in 
tones of false heartiness, with the intention of talking down to 
ll»e “People”, like grown-ups who use bab>-l.dk in thin de.ilings 
with children ... it reall) is rather more than I tan stomach.’ 

The war was st liking hard at all around him. His brothd 
Robert, serving as an M.O. at V'erdun, w^as wounded v’cry early 
on and got a mention in dispatches. Reynaldo was at the front, 
bch.iving with a reckless daring that worried his friends. Bertrand 
tie Ft'nclon ^.ibe Xohilcf of the (hulnhi'>, the ‘be-t, the br.ivest, the 
most intelligtnl of men', had been killed on Dttimber 17th, 191 j. 
Gaston de Caillaset died on Januaij igth. 191"). 

Matcel Ptou\t (<• Madame (ta\ton de (.aiUa it Tn the midst til «ill 
the griefs by vvliiGi 1 am truly being overwhelmed . . . the 
thought ol Gaston ha-, newi Iclt me lot a single day, and 1 
taiinot get used to the id<‘a tliat life, which he was so well 
fitted to enjoy, lias been t.ikcn lion him in tl.e high season 
ol his south. I h.i\c so tlcai a pittui '■f the tiiiie hen )OU 
were cng.igcd, of sour main.ige, and,the knowledge aat you 
arc a W'idtiw , you w ho has r alw as s i emamed for me the soung 
girl whom once I knew, tcais .<t ms heart. 1 hase no idea 
whether I shall be able to sic sou, sweet though 1 should 
find such a meeting. 1 hisc i medic.il board next sv'eek. In 
my present state of he.ilth I sh ill find it so exhausting that 
I shall h.ue to prcp.MC lot it b> testing completely, and, 
when it\ i>\'er (assuming th it tins don t “take me, which I 
ean’t be suie about^ I sh.ill tpute leiiainls be ill. But ii 1 
do feel strong enough one of lliese vlass, and especially if ms 
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current daily crises finish sufficiently early, 1 will telephone 
you at once. It is so bitter a g^cf to lAe to have to weep in 
solitude for Gaston, that it would do me good to have you 
here. I have thought so constantly of his daughter, in whom 
he took such pride, dear young Mademoiselle Simone, that 
I simply don’t know whether 1 have written to her or not, 
so often have I sent her a letter in imagination. If I haven't 
(but I am sure I have, though the letter is probably lying 
somewhere in the muddle next my bed) tell her that she 
might put all the letters she has received end to end and still 
not find as much constant thought about her as there is in 
my heart. . . .’ 

He tried to see his women friends: 

. . . Having managed to get up yesterday (Friday) evening, 
I telephoned. There was no answer. I came round on 
chance, but by the time I had dressed it was too late, and I 
didn’t reach your triple-arched doorway until twenty to 
eleven (or a quarter to). The whole place was in darkness; 
not a light on any of the floors. I kept the car standing there 
for a full hour with its engine running, just in (\ise a curtain 
might be drawn aside, but, .since nothing happened, didn’t 
dare ring the bell in case you had gone to bed . . . I'he last 
time I came to No. 1 2 [Avenue Hoche] w as one evening when 
I walked back, very late, with Gaston. 1 was deeply im>\e<l 
on that occa.sion by tlie sight of a house which l)rought back 
so many memories, but that emotion was as nothing compared 
to the flood of feeling Aat overwhelmed me the other evening. 
Now, it is not merely a matter of sentimental memories, but 
of irreparable lf»ss. I have no idea when I shall be able to 
leave my bed, and when that time does come, you will 
almost certainly have gone away. But perhaps it is better so. 
For me the dead still live. That is certainly so w'herc I have 
loved, and also where I have lost a friend. I can't explain 
what I mean in a letter. When the whole of Swann has 
appeared, if you ever manage to read it, you will understand. 
I wrote to you the other day; I hope that you got my letter; 
I have no idea what happens when I am left alone here in 
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bed. I think with the utmost tenderness of you, of your 
daughter, of Gaston. . . .^ 

Though Marcel had for some time, owing to his chronic ill- 
healA, been remov^ from the Army List, he still had to attend 
medical boards. His condition could not for a moment be in 
doubt, but: ‘the examinations are often hasty and slap-dash. 
Reynaldo told me that he was present at one interview at which 
the following little scene was played: “What’s the matter with you?” 
— “1 have heart-disease” “Nonsense - passed for service” - 
whereupon the sick man fell dosvn dead. It is more than possible 
that something of the sort will happen in my case. But if so, it 
will certainly not be sorrow at leaving that will kill me. The sort 
of existence I have been living for close on twelve years is too 
gloomy for me to mind the idea of changing it . . .’ What he really 
dreaded were those visits to the medical authorities which de- 
prived him c>f the few hours he might have had for sleep. .As the 
result of a curious rnistcike, he was told to report to the Invalides 
at half-past tliiee in the morning. It was a clerical error, but 
Pioust regarded it as th(‘ most natural and admirable thing in the 
world. 

Beneath the threat ol faubes and Zeppelins he continued to 
live his night-hitd c\ist(ine. He would go off to Giro’s, of an 
evening, to an a<(onipanimeMt of sirens, with some friend, 
Jacqiics Truclle, for inst.ince, a vftung diplomat who had talked 
intelligently ab<»ut Sivnnn. The conveisation would be good, 
Proust mingling hi'-torkal diaiacters higgledy-pigg’^dy with 
those of fiction. ‘He would combine tfie Ma.echal dc \ 'ars with 
Colonel C'.h.'ibeit <»r Gcncial Mangin., Dr. Cottaid nth the 
Midecin de Campagne, Madame dc Guermantes with Madame de 
Maufrignense. IVeling th.vt he might be tired after meeting so 
man) pc'ople, 1 would suggest going home. His rcpls would be: 
*‘.is a matter of fact 1 am feeling quite dead. \Miat a bore it is! 
We’ve said nothing about Cardinal Flcuiy and the d’Espards. 
We must come here again soon and discuss them — or .Albcrtine, 
since .she seems to interest you”. . . .’ 

He would be taken back to hi> fiont door, .ind there he would 

‘ tn>m an unpublished I«<lt> 
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stand for a while talking of his characters in the detached manner 
of a Balzac. *No,* he would say, *you’re entirely wrong if you 
think that the Duchesse de Guermantes was a good-natured 
woman. She was capable of being absent-mindedly kind, but . . 
On another later occasion, he said to Guiche: ‘The Duchesse de 
Guermantes was rather like a tough old hen that I once mistook 
for a bird of paradise ... By making her a powerful vulture I do 
at least keep people from taking her for a magpie.’ — ‘Why arc 
you so hard on Monsieur de Gharlus? When you know him better, 
I think you’ll find him rather fun to talk to. Still, there is, 1 admit, 
something rather nasty about his charlism. But most of the time 
he’s kindly enough, and frequently eloquent. . . 

Once he went to fetch Marie Scheikevitch. ‘This evening’, he 
haid, ‘I’m going to drag you away. We’ll go to Giro’s if you like . . . 
but please don’t catch cold. Whatever you do, don’t look at iny 
collar. If you sec some cotton wool sticking out, that’s Ceh'ste’s 
fault. She would stuff it in, despite my protests. . . No need for 
you to call a taxi, mine’s waiting in the street. And don’t be 
afraid your feet will be cold. I told them to put a hot-water bottle 
in for you. How nice of you to wear that lovely white fox . . . Sure 
you’re not ashamed of being seen out with somebody so badlj 
dressed?’ Then, to the head waiter, ‘Have you some fillets of sole 
done in white wine? some beef d la mSde? a nice salad? After that 
I recommend a lovely creamy chocolate souffle.’ (Marcel’s 
guests alpost always had the same things to cat dishes that hr 
would have liked himself, had his state of health allowed him to 
indulge in them.) ‘Oh don’t botlicr about me, I eat hardly any- 
thing —just bring me a gldss of water. I have some tablets with 
me which I mustn’t forget to take . . . and some roffee, good, 
strong coffee. I’ll drink several cups, if you dt>n’t object. . . .’ 

Often, too, driving through the darkened streets of war-time 
Paris, he would join the Princessc Soutzo at the, Ritz, where, 
when Paul Morand (her future husband) was in town he would 
dine with the two of them. Edmond Jaloux has given us a delight- 
ful picture of Proust in 19x7: 

There 'vas, in his very physical appearance, in the atmosphvt'* 
that he created about himself, something so remarkable that, 
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seeing him, one had a feeling akin to amazement. He did 
not belong to the common run of mankind, but always pro* 
duced the impression that he was a figure of nightmare, or of 
a different age, almost of a different world — but of what 
world? He could never bring himself to abandon the fashions 
of his youth. His collar was very high and stiff, his shirt-front 
starched, the opening of his waistcoat generous, and he 
habitually wore a very narrow tic. He would come forward 
with an air of embarrassment, of shy astonishment: or, 
rather, it w<mld be mf>re accurate to say that he did not come 
forward at all but just materialized. It was impossible to 
keep one’s eyes from him, impossible not to be struck by his 
extraordinary' countenance which seemed, quite naturally, to 
be more than life-size. 

He was rather sturdily built and had a full face. The first 
thing one notit ed about him was the qu.ility of his eyes. 
1'hey w< re remarkable eyes, feminine eyes, oriental eyes, with 
a tend*'r "h'rit. tar^'ssint' yet jiassise expression that re- 
minded one of a hind or an antelope. The upper lids were 
slightly hooded Hike Jean Loi rain’s) and their shadowed 
orbits weie st> dark, s<» excessively large, that they ga\c to 
the whole face i look tif pa'sion and ill-health. He had thick 
black hair which was a!wa\s too long and seemed to fit his 
head like a skull-cap of some heas'y mateiial. One could not 
but help noticing, too, the exaggerated < unature of his chest 
which Leon Daudet likened to the bi east-bone of a chicken — 
pointing out that he had this fcaiuic, too, in coir "in svith 
Jean Lorrain. 

But this description leases nc uii'^titisfied. That curious 
something, I don’t quite kn< n wlia^ which set him apait 
from other men, is missing li >m it a mixtuie of physic.al 
solidity, winged woids and aiiy thoughts, of ceicmonious 
manners and casnalness, ol appai ent '•ti ength and femininity — 
with a hint of leticencc, of \aeueness, ot absont-mniHcdness. 
It was as though he weie making an alibi of politeness, a 
screen behind which lie' could hgiimiatcly hide, withdrawing 
into the secret intimacies of hinisell, into the anguished 
mystery of his temperament. One Ici* that one was in he 
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presence of somebody who was both a child and a very old 
mandarin. 

All through this particular dinner he was, as always when he 
had finished complaining, extremely gay, talkative and charm- 
ing. He had a most attractive laugh. It seemed to burst 
from him, but he at once concealed it behind his hand like a 
small boy overcome by mirth in class, who is afraid that the 
master will catch him. Was it that he thought his gaiety so 
extravagant that he ought to hide it, or had that gesture of 
his a more immediate significance? 

The Due de Guichc left very soon after dinner, and I was 
left alone with Marcel Proust in the large vestibule of the 
Ritz. It was at the time when the Gothas were carrying out 
raids over Paris. . . . 

Proast made notes for use in his novel of ‘the Paris sky at night, 
during a raid’ as, formerly, he had jotted down descriptions of 
‘stormy da)'s at Balbcc’. He recorded how the plant's to whicli 
he always gave their full appellation of aeroplann, 'cliinl>ed like 
rockets, how the searchlights w'andered alv)nt the sectioned sk> 
like a powdering of pale stars or moving milky vtays, like bright 
jets of towering water, seeming like a reflection on the clouds of tin- 
fountains in the Place dc la Goncordc or the Tuilcrics Gardens'. 

When he was not well enough t<» go out, Henri Bardac and a 
few other friends’used to dine at his bedside off roast chicken and 
mashed potatoes. One evening Rc\n.ildo, on <)ne of his rare 
periods of lease, suddenly turned up about midnight and sat 
playing Schubert, Mozart and scraps from the MnsUmnger. 
About four o’clock in •the morning, Proust asked for the ‘little 
phrase’. Some time later, Bardac asked Reynaldo where the 
little phrase actually came from. ‘Most of it’, said Reynaldo, ‘is 
a passage from Saint-Saens’ Sonata in D Minor, but Marcel has 
embroidered it with things he has remembered from Franck, 
Faure and even Wagner.’ 

The effect of the war on tlie novel was piofuund and surpri-siiic. 
When the hfe of the world is proceeding normally, a book breaks 
free of its author as soon as it is published: the umbilical cord is 
cut, and new stimulus products luw woiks. But bccinisc In 
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Recherche du temps perdu could not appear, it went on developing in 
a pathological manner. All the cells of that magnificent and 
monstrous body proliferated at will. As in one of Piranesi’s 
engraving, growing things and creepers burst through the walls 
of the original construction. 

Professor Feuillerat has studied the extent and nature of these 
developments by comparing the proofs of tne second volume as 
printed by Grasset in 1914 with the final version as published by 
the The conclusions which he drew from his researches 

are as follows. Contrary to what has been said by most critics, 
Proust, whose mind was lucid, logical and trained in the classics 
of French literature, had constructed his novel on very simple 
lines: the Cote de cliez Swann (or, the middle classes): the CSte de 
Guermantes (or, the arist(jcracy): the Temps retrouve (or, the recon- 
ciliation of the tw'o ‘Ways' by V Adoration perpetuelU (in other words, 
by acvsthctic contemplation). 

But he had begun his book when he Wcis thirty-four and, not 
only becanst* “<'thc war. but because the work took so long, did 
not publish the second volume until he was forty-eight. In the 
course of this lung interval he had changed a good deal. The 
war (and life) had rc\*ealed to him a whole wwld of evil in.stincts 
which, formerly, he had not suspected. ‘The man who re-read 
the pages he had wriiten when the bloom almost of childhood 
was still upon him, was someone whose mind had been enriched 
by an abnormally rapid rudi of experience, someone- who was 
infinitely older than Iun age/* All the cliaracters, especially those 
connected with the Crucrmanics \ya;,, tf)ok on im.-'h darker 
colours. The Duchesse de Guennantes turned compic. v rotten. 
Madame de Marsanles revealed, benerfth a deceptive idndliness 
of manner, the incurable pride o^thc aristocrat. Robert de Saint- 
Loup, formerly so charming, h.xainc one of jupien’s clients. 
What had been a fairy-story of youth was tunicd into a mature 
and misanthropic novel. Many of the additions took the form 
of psychological and philo'^opliical dissertations, in which the 
aiitiior commented upon the actions of his characters. One could 
extract from the finished book a whole series of es.says in the 

‘ Alheki I’l: t'JLLLRAH . Cotnfltfni Miift'fl Pioust r. roman (\ale Un -ersity 
Prt'ss, New Haven. U.S.A., Oxfoni \ \cmiy VTess)t passim^ 
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manner of Montaigne: on the function of music on novelty 
in the arts — on the beauty of style — ' on the restricted number 
of human types — on instinct in medicine, etc. Proust the First 
(says Feuillerat) had worked on the assumption that the intelli* 
gence should have nothing to do with the construction of a work 
of art. Instinct, intuition, involuntary memory should reign 
supreme. Proust the Second articulated his thoughts with such 
words as ‘so’ and ‘consequently*: he made use of a number of 
formulae familiar to us from Bzilzac — ‘To cut a long story short' . . . 
'This reply of my father's demands a few words of explanation..' 
even Balzac’s famous 'this is why . . .’ the reappearance of 
which in Proust has been studied by Pierre Abraham. What it 
all amounts to, says Feuillerat, is that Proust proceeded in 
precisely the same manner as those ordinary novelists whose too 
humble submission to the laws of logical thinking he had criticized 
so harshly. 

Simultaneously with a change of thought came a change of 
style. It lost ‘its pristine bloom and mystery, its once musical 
character. The vocabulary became abstract’. Proust himself 
wrote: ‘Very often authors in whom the working of mysterious 
truths has ceased to operate, write, after tltey have reached a 
certain age, only with the intelligence, and the older they grow 
the more powerful do the claims of the intelligence become. For 
that reason, the books of their maturity may have greater 
power, but they have it at the expense of a certain density of 
texture. . . .’ 

Just as a geologist, when ^'onfronted with a stretch of ground 
which has suffered a convulsion, tries to determine from the 
study of fossils and the examination of rock structure tlie cjualits 
of the primary,. secondary and tertiary deposits, so does Professor 
Feuillerat, on the evidence of his observations and on the strength 
of certain general laws, recover from beneath the immense weight 
of the ten volumes with which the original work had been overlaid, 
the probable form of the Third Volume as it had been originally 
conceived by Proust at the time when Grasset printed the plan 
of the first three instalments. 
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For Publication in igi4 
A la recherche du temps perdu 
Le C6ti des Guermantes 

(Chez Madame Swann: Noms de pays: le pays: — Premiers 
crayons de Monsieur de Gharlus et de Robert de Saint- 
Loup: — Noms de personnes: La Duchesse de Guermantes: — 
Le salon de Nfadame de Villeparisis.) 

Un vol. in-i8 j^sus 3 fr. 50 

A la recherche du temps perdu 
Le Tempb Retrouve 

(A Tombre dcs jeuncs filles en fleurs: — La Princesse de 
Guermantes: Monsieur de Gharlus et Ics Verdurins:-- 

Mort dc ma grandmcrc: — Les intermittences du coeur: — 
Los ‘Vices’ ct les '\Vrtu>' de Padouc et de Coinbray: — 
Madame dc Cambremcr: — Manage de Saint-Loup: — 
rAdorails.il perpetucllc.) 

Un vol. in-18 jesus 3 fr. 50 

Albert Feuillcrat’s study is extremely ingenious. He proceeds 
rather in the manner of a litcraiy^ Sherlock Holmes. He bases his 
investigation on: [a) The Narrator's age (whenever he shows him- 
self to be a man of experience and reveals an extensive knowledge 
of matters concerned with Io\c, the passages in question must 
belong to the second version), {b) The state of health of the 
Narrator who, in the first version, vias not addicted ^ ‘ narcotic:>, 
did not lose liis meinor). and was not obsessed In oughts of 
death, (c) A note of disillusionment, and* a hostile attitude towards 
his characters, [d) All allusions, 1 eedles to say, to e\\ nts occurring 
later than 1912. The author’s intensified interest in class 
differences and social es'olution. (/) Finally, the style and the 
Table of Contents itself. By einplosing this method. Monsieur 
Feuillcrat has managed to extract from the two thousand five 
hundred pages wliich be has examined the five hundred w^hich 
he describes as comprising the original version. He has accom- 
plished, very skilfully, an enormous labour of erudition, though 
his conclusions must, by definition, rcm«- ^ conjectural. 
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It is quite clear that Marcel Proust’s ‘Summa’ shared its author’s 
life and grew older as he grew older. That must happen in the 
case of any extended work. True, this process of slow maturing 
somewhat blurred tlie outlines, though at the same time it gave 
to the novel that especial beauty which belongs to all buildings 
the construction of which has covered a long period and shows 
a mixture of styles. We may, fpr instance, see in our examination 
of some chktcau how the medieval towers enhanced the beauty 
of the main block which dates, perhaps, from the reign of Louis 
XIII. No one would dream of denyingkthat conscious intelligence 
plays a far larger part in the novel than Proust had at first in- 
tended. He was perfectly well aware of that: ‘1 realized, however, 
that such truths as the intelligence deduces from a direct study of 
reality are not to be entirely disdained, for they can provide a 
setting, less pure maybe, but nevertheless coloured by feeling, 
for those impressions w'hich arc brought tt> us from outside Time, 
by an essential unity of sensations belonging simultaneously to 
the past and the present. More valuable though these may be, 
their occurrence is so occasional, so rare, that no work of art can 
be constructed from them alone. I felt within myself the pressure 
of a vast number of truths concerned with human passions, human 
character and social manners, which ('oulcl be used in just that 
way. . . .’ 

When one reads Feuillcrat, three objections at once spring to 
mind. The first is this; that tlie evolution of the characters ami 
the Narrator's increasing misaiithrops formed pait of the original 
plan, and that the passage ef time could, in Proust's opinion, be 
made perceptible only through the medium of such changes. ‘I 
share your pain’, he wrote to a friend, ‘in seeing Swann becoming 
less sympathetic and even somewhat ridiculous . . . but art means 
a perpetual sacrifice of feelings to truth.’ 

The second is that the Notebooks show clearly how Proust’s 
earlier style could be just as dry, just as ‘intelligent’, as some of 
the pages that he wrote at the end of his life. Proust’s first sketches 
were often flat. It was by re-writing tlie same passages again and 
again that he imparted to them, by applying successive ‘washes’, 
a translucei t softness of texture. 

Finally, wherever Proust has had time to revise, his style shows 
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the same sort of finish as we find in the first Swarm. ITie C6U dt 
Guermantes, which he worked over in ioto is just as fine in quality 
as Swam. In the final volumes, which death did not allow him 
to re-read and re-touch, the only passages which resemble the 
*long-drawn-out, sinuous and inordinately extended phrases of 
Chopin* are those belonging to the first version - for instance, 
the whole of the final section of Le Temps .etrouvi. In just such a 
way may we see, emerging from the surface of a sea that has 
covered a drowned continent, islands shining in the soft light of 
the moon and crowned palm groves, islands which are the 
summits of submerged mountain-ranges. 

We know that the first diafts which Banes used to dictate con- 
tained the facts which he wished to communicate, but lacked his 
style. ‘.\nd now,’ he said to Thai and ‘I’ve got to start on the 
music . . whereupon, he would set hiniscU to w'eave about a 
banal theme those giave and lovely hannonies which turned the 
final v'CisicMi into genuine B.tiics. The same suit of thing occurred 
with Piou'* Theie is no t» a-on whatever for thinking that 
low aids the end ol lus life he had lost Ins magic touch, but 
death c.imc to him lieloic he could t.ikc up his draft and ‘staii 
on the music’. Had it ik'I Ikcii loi the war, his book, published 
in the ioiiii given to it at the mununt ol initial inspii.itiun, would 
li.ive been shoitci and 4 onsideiably tlos4“t to the classical ideal, 
hut it would have lacked that inonstious quality ol excess which 
is tshat makes it unique 
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On Novcinbei iith, uiih, P’oust wrote to Madame Straus. 
‘We have shaied too inanv thoughts about this wai to make it 
possible for u.s not to exchange a lendti word on the evening ol 
Victoiy -rejoicing bc'c.uiso 4)f it, but saddened, u»o, because of 
those we lovcHi who aic not hcie to see it. Wliat a wonderful 
allegro presto in the finale altei tin* infinite slowness of the first move- 
ment and of its subsetiuent dc \ c U>|mioms' hat a supei b dramatist 
Destiny is, or Man, wh4> ha> been made Us instniment' . . 
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The crowds which had filled the streets that day had enormously 
interested him, because, seeing them, he had found it easier to 
envisage those of the Revolution. ‘But however great may be the 
joy of this immense, this unexpected, victory, we mourn so many 
dead that certain forms of gaiety arc unsuited fur such a celebra- 
tion. In spite of myself I find the lines of Victor Hugo echoing 
in my mind: 

Le bonheur, douce amie, est unc chose grave, 

£t la joie est moins pr^s du ^i^e que des pleurs. 

(I am not sure about ‘douce amie*. The passage I mean comes in 
the last scene of Hernani. . . .’* 

He was far too intelligent not to realize how imprudent all this 
Joy might turn out to have been. ‘The only kind of peace I want 
is the peace that leaves no bitterness anywhere. But since this 
peace is not of that sort, it might be wiser, now that a desire for 
vengeance has taken root, if we saw to it that it should never be 
allowed to find expression in action. .Something of the kind may 
be in course of preparation, but I rather think that President 
Wilson is a soft man. There is no question, because of Germany’s 
guilt, there can be no question, of a peace of conciliation, and, 
that being so, I should have preferred to sec more rigorous con- 
ditions. Itly fear is that German Austria may be called in to 
swell Germany proper as some kind of compensation for the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine. But this is all mere guess-work, and 1 may 
be wrong. Perhaps cverytipng is all right as it is. General de 
Gallifet said of General Roget, “He speaks well, but he speaks too 
much.” President WilsoU docs not speak vcr>’ well, but certainly 
he speaks a great deal too much. . . .’ 

His personal life was, as always, in a state of complete confusion. 

^ The quotation from Ileinam (Act \\ Sernr ‘5 runs, artiiallv, as lollow's: 

Tu dis vrai. L<- )x>nh(;ur, amie, est those gra\e. 

11 veut des cofuis <lc brorxzc et Icntcincnl s*y giavt* 

Le plaisir I'cfTarouchc en lui jrtant des flcurs. 

Son aourire est moins pr^s du rire que dc’S pleurs. 

(Well, said: there is, :ny dear, soleinniifv in joy. 

1' would set its mark deep in hearts of hroiize, without alloy. 

Loud pleasure, strewing flowers, that leap's apace 

Affrights it. Tliere is fat more of team than laughter in its face.) 
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‘I have embarked on affairs of the heart which will lead nowhere, 
will bring me no happiness, and are a constant source of weariness 
and pain besides leading me into absurd expense, . / To meet 
this expense, he wanted to sell the dusty litter of carpets, side- 
boards, chairs and lustres that lay piled in his dining-room. ‘The 
quantity, I hope, will make up for the quality which is no more 
than so-so. With the enormously iniTcased cost of certain 
materials, such as leather and glass, I ought to get a good price. 

1 have no idea whether bronzes fctcfi anytliing at auction these 
days. If they do, I have lio objection whatever to stripping the 
drawing-room of the ones I don't like. I have a vast amount of 
table-silver which 1 never use, because either I cat at the Ritz, 
or lie in bed drinking coffee . . Then (for masochists never go 
short of miseries, since they themselves create them), he received 
a fatal item of news. His aunt, during November 1918, sold the 
liousc in the Boulevard Haussinann. Where could he find any- 
where to live in post-war PariN? There was a housing shortage, 
and his Illi was b<irl. hi order to get any sleep at all he had to 
take as much as a gramme and a half of veronal a day, which 
left him dazed and almost spcechles'i when he woke and, though 
caffeine would dissipate this condititm, it reduced him to such an 
extent that he was almost at deatli’s d( 3r. Sick as he was, must 
he again be exposed to the hammering of upholsterers? 

Meanwhile he had doli\crcd the second volume of his book, 
A rOmbre des jennet [dies cn /huts, to Gaston Galliinard, who planned 
to publish it simultaneously with Pastiches et Melanj^eSy a volume 
of odds and ends which had alivady# appeared in v ious maga- 
zines and ncuspaj)er,s. The socond \olumc (later U he split up 
into three) w^as so long that it jiroducccf the odd impression of a 
serried mass of print, which attiacud by its vec) strangeness, 
though it terrified by the densencNS of its t?xiurc. 

Marcel Pfoust to an umdtniijicd typist: Almost a month ago I 
asked Gaston Galliinard whether he agreed that I should 
intersperse the text with chapter headings giving the same 
information as that in the printed summary. He replied that 
he didn't iliuch like the idea, and, after thinking the matter ^ 
over, I am inclined to agree with 1 "i. ^^e aie of the opinion 
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that the * * which 1 have introduced throughout wherever 

* 

a fresh piece of narrative begins, will be enough, and that the 
reader, thanks to the summary, and to the page numbers to 
be inserted in it (but which we can’t fill in until page-proof 
stage) will be in a position to affix to each section of the 
whole the appropriate title. 

‘P.S. I notice that the * * have, as a matter of fact, not 

★ 

been retained in the last lot of proofs. At least two of them 
must be restored: - below the third line on page 177 (that 
is to say, after the words, “un berceau de glycines” we must 

have * * and similarly, on page 298, under the twenty- 
★ 

ninth line, i.e. aftei the woids ‘*je ‘m’endoi m.iis dans les 
larmes” anothei * 


Ovci the birth of this volume Proust brooded with an even 
greater tenderness than over that of its predetessor. (lalmelte 
had been murdered, but a pieliminaiy warnitig was sent (»» 
Robert de Flers, a lifelong fiiend, who was now editing the Vigaio. 
Could Marcel be sute of getting a front-page ai tide? Robert de 
Flers replied that, with so much of impoitancc going on in the 
world, it would be difficult to devote a T^eadcr to a novel. 
Proust remarked, bitterly, <hat he realized that ‘men of letters, 
even those whose books, like mine, are closely concerned with the 
war and the peace, muSt learn to efface themselves and behave 
with becoming reserve. Cedant amis libelliP Well then, would 
they at least give him a ‘snapshot’? Robert Dreyfus was invited 
to contribute one, which he entitled A Literary Re~appearanie, and 
signed Bartholo\ Marcel sent his thanks but, as Robert de Flers 
said at the time, ‘Whenever poor Marcel happens to write me a 
letter in which he doesn’t call me his “dear old Robert”, and 
doesn’t mention his “affection”, I know that he is thoroughly put 
out! . . .’ He was put out. Why had Robert Dreyfus mentioned 

* From an unpublished letter in the possession ol Allred Dupont 
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his ill-health? Why had the article been printed in such small 
type? . . . smaller than the type announcing a Poland Day at the 
Hdtel Doudeauville?’ — and why the signature Bartholo ‘which 
turned this magnificent compliment into a joke*? And all this at 
a time when the ‘noise of my death-rattle is drowning the sound 
of my pen, and the row made by the bath that someone is 
drawing on the floor above’? 

Fortunately, there was no lack of enthusiastic articles. L^on 
Daudet started an agitation to get Proust awarded the Prix 
Goncourt. Proust, though he pretended to be entirely detached, 
was careful to take a hand in the fray, and showed himself not 
wholly unskilful in the organization of publicity. He set himself to 
enlist tlie support of T.,ouis de Robert, Reynaldo Hahn, Robert de 
Flers, and met with considerable success. At last, on November 
loth, 1919, he was successful on a vote of six to four, the runner- 
up being Croix de Bois by Roland Dorgeles. Gallimard, Tronche 
and Riviere rushed round with the news, and found him in bed. 
The Selection Committee had hesitated for a long time. DorgeRs 
had fought in the war and was deservedly popular in the world of 
letters. Would it not be foolish to pass him over in favour of a 
difficult book by a rich amateur? A great many journalists were 
certainly of that opinion, and the award had a bad reception. 

To justify it, Proust wrote an article with his own hand, which 
he got Leon Daudet to send to Georges Bonnamour, the editor- 
in-chief of I' Eclair, 

As we prophesied in our ycste*da>’’s issue, the Academie 
Goncourt has awarded to Marcel Proust the Prize which 
has been the subject of so much cuViosity and »ompetition, 
and for which there were no less than thirty candidates, all 
writers of merit. By choosing Marcel Proust, the Academie 
has to some extent, and quite deliberately, violated the pro- 
visions of the Goncourts’ will, which, in establishing the 
Prize, laid it down that its intention was to encourage young 
writers. Monsieur Marcel Proust is forty-seven. But the 
superiority of his talent was so outstanding that the judges 
agreed to waive the question of age. . . . 

We should like to add that the author of Recherche du temps 
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perdu (a work which is by no means an autobiography as 
has sometimes been erroneously stated, and which authors 
of the standing of Henry James and Francis Jammes 
liave ranked with the productions of Cervantes and Balzac) 
is not a newcomer. Shortly after leaving College, he published 
a book entitled Les Plaisirs et les Jours, which Anatolc France 
described as being the production of a depraved Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre and an innocent Petroneus. But it is another 
aspect of tliis writer’s art, marked by a totally different kind 
of vitzility, that is responsible for A la recherche du temps perdu, 
and also for a volume of Pastiches, recently published, which, 
by an amusing coincidence, contains a slightly irreverent 
parody of the brothers Goncourt. . . 

The most hostile of his critics (though expressing himself 
privately) was Montesquieu. It wms not without a certain amount 
of uneasiness that he had witnessed tlie arrival of Charlus on the 
beach at Balbec. In the secret recesses of his Memoires, which were 
to be made public only after his death, he poked much bitter fun 
at the ‘theatricality’ of the Piix Goncourt affair, which, he said, 
was a ‘put up job’. Not that he denied all merit to the author, 
for he had too much taste. But he took delight in denouncing, 
behind the mask of Marcel’s seeming humility, a ‘careerism’ 
which found its support in Reynaldo — an only too willing 
tool — in Robert de Flers who, in his conduct of the Figaro, 
behaved like ‘a ferryman on a lake of holy water’, and in Leon 
Daudet, who had Wung «the voting by a violently aggressive 
article. Montesquiou was indignant at the acclamation accorded 
to a novel which he regarded as frivolous, and gave it as his 
opinion that in the Proust-Dorgeles battle, ‘1’ ombre des jeunes 
filles en fleurs’ had won the day over ‘I'ombre des heros en sang’. 
Was it possible that ‘little Marcel’ was about to force his way into 
the Temple of Fame ahead of his master? 

Bourget, who had encouraged Laure Hayman’s young fnend, 
when speaking about Proust to Mauriac pretended to laugh at 
‘this lunatic with a mania for dissecting flies’ feet’, but he was too 

^ The manusenpt of this unpublished tiagment belongs to Monsieur Theodoic 
Tausky. 
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sensitive not to see that A la RMherche du imps perdu cast a dangerous 
shadow over his own novels. Bernard Grasset, though heart- 
broken at the thought that he had so nearly captured the Prix 
Goncourt for his own firm, cordially congratulated his former 
author. *The charming feeling of melancholy to which you refer,* 
replied Proust, ‘touched me the more nearly because I, too, felt 
something of the sort as soon as I learned that I had been awarded 
the Prix Goncourt (actually I did not know when the verdict 
would be given, and it was L^on Daudet who came to me with 
the news). Our two minds had but a single thought — and that 
is truer than you think. . . .’ 

Revived by his new happiness, Proust made a brief return to 
the world of fashion and gave a series of dinners at the Ritz for his 
new friends and for the critics. Jacques Boulcnger and Paul Souday 
were even invited to a meal in his bedroom. Marcel Proust to Paul 
Souday: ‘I don’t mind in the least losing a certain amount of 
reputation because of winning a prize provided it gets me readers. 
And I value it more highly than any other honour that could have 
come my wav. To be perfectly candid, I never, as P. S. guessed, 
dreamed of getung it. But when I knew that Leon Daudet, 
Monsieur Rosny the elder, and others were going to vote for me 
whatever happened, I was careful to send copies of my book to 
the rest of the Academy. It was, as Monsieur de Goncourt used 
to say, “a shot in the dark”. I had no idea when the award was 
going to be made, and was genuinely astonished when friends 
came and woke me with the news. Since my state of health made 
it impossible for me to grant intcr\dcws ^o the journalists who came 
along with the olFcr of their “front pages”, they h^d a sudden 
change of heart, and filled the space with a lot of ather dis- 
agreeable chatter. . . .’ 

But what did a few detractors matter? Proust had wanted 
readers. Now he had them: they were springing up all over the 
world. He received eight hundred letters ot congratulation. He 
wrote with naive satisfaction to his old concierge at the Boulevard 
Haussmann: ‘So far I have answered only Madame Paul 
Deschanel and Madame Lucie F^lix-Faure . . .’ In England, 
Arnold Bennett and John Galsworthy recognized in him the lineal 
descendant of Dickens and George Eliot. No praise could have 
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gone more straight to his heart. Middleton Murry, in an enthu* 
siastic article, showed that artistic creation was, for Marcel Proust, 
the only medium through which he could achieve the complete 
flowering of his personality, and spoke of the ascetic and educational 
value of his book. In Germany, Curtius wrote: ‘a new era in 
the histoiy of great novel-writing has opened with Proust ... he 
imposes himself on our intelligence no less than on our admiration 
as a master who ranks among the greatest . . .’ The Americans 
relished his humour which, they found, was at once poetic and 
profound. They were soon to turn Proust into a classic. 

How are we to explain this universal success of a difficult work? 
Is it possible that a vast and varied public could be genuinely 
interested in the people of Combray, in Madame Verdurin’s 
‘salon’, in the beach at Balbec? Many French critics, even in 
the teeth of the evidence, remained for long doubtful. ‘How’, 
they said, ‘can we regard as representative of our age an author 
who takes no stock of our social struggles, who paints the picture 
of a dead world, who, when faced by a choice between the worldly 
and the human, chooses the worldly? . . .’ Nevertheless, as time 
passed, ‘the massive figure of Proust came more and more, in 
foreign eyes, to dominate the first half of the twentieth century, 
as the massive figure of Balzac dominated the nineteenth. What 
was it, exactly, that made Proust’s novel so important? 


IV 

PROUST AS SOCIAL HISTORIAN 

‘Balzac painted a \vftrld; Proust paints The World.’ There, in 
a nutshell, is the gist of the charge made against him. ‘In his 
novel’, says the anti-Proustian, ‘we find a picture of certain 
drawing-rooms of the aristocratic and upper-middle-class world 
observed on those rare occasions when rank and fashion are 
gathered together, and a study of the kind of passions that thrive 
in an atmosphere of over-fed leisure: love reduced to the status 
of a disease, jealousy, snobbery. Not there do we find, and less 
and less shall we find, the true representation of a society. The 
world of leisure is rapidly disappearing, and, with the passing 
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of its denizens will vanish their artificial emotions, their thin- 
blooded anxieties. Business-men, workers, peasants, soldiers, 
scientists, conservative statesmen, revolutionaries — those are the 
types of which our society is composed. Balzac foresaw the change: 
Proust is unaware of it.’ 

Pierre Abraham points out that if, like Proust, Saint-Simon 
concerns himself with a world of limited extent, the world of the 
Court, he docs at least show it in action, and at a time, too, when 
that world was the scene of great happenings. Saint-Simon’s 
courtiers are men with a career, men who have set out to achieve 
power, and from whose ranks Ministers and military commanders 
are recruited. But Proust’s heroes waste their lives in pursuing 
a social round ‘as destitute of interest as it is sterile’. ‘Here and 
there we may find a lawyer, a doctor, a diplomat, but we never 
see them in the exercise of their profession. We are never shown 
the inside of a lawyer’s chambers or a Minister’s room. What we 
are offered is Society as seen from a sick-room whose cork-lined 
walls deaden the sounds of life. It is a Fair-ground observed 
through the eyes of Lncicn LcVy-Cncur’.* It is true that work, 
other than the work of the artist, is absent from Proust’s world. 
Nevertheless ^^c know, by the way in which his novel keeps its 
hold on our affections, and because of its universal appeal, that 
there must bo some answer to these brilliant speeches for the 
prosecution. 

It should be realized, in the fir>.t place, that no novelist, hf)wever 
large his canva^, can paint everything. A man is no more than 
a man, and life is short. A novel caii^have but a limited number 
of characters. Even Balzac falls short of describing the whole of 
society as it existed in his day. An octa^lonal work in crops up 
in his pages, an odd peasant or so, but the roles tht.t they play 
are subordinate. Balzac may have knowm a great deal about the 
inside of politics, but what he knew he did not reveal. As to 
the life of the soldici Jules Romains, in Verdun^ tells us a hundred 
times more on that subjcti than evei Balzac did. It is with no 
wish to diminisli Balzac’s stature that I draw attention to these 
blanks in his canvas, but only in oulci to show how impossible 
it is even for a writer of genius to give us the whole of an\ society. 

’ PirRRi* Arraham, Reihtrthfs h ntatv^^ (Rieder, Pans, 19J0). 
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Nor is it true to say that, in Proust, we are presented only with 
menr and women of the world and their servants. Let me make 
a rough census of his universe. The aristocracy plays a part in 
it, and it would be a mistake to reproach Proust for that. Our old 
families still occupy a place in the life of the nation. The hey- 
day of the Republic of Dukes may have come to an end (hi 
M ay i6th, but it is still capable of action. It took a part in the 
Boulanger adventure, it was involved in the Dreyfus Affair. 
Even now it has its share in the various public services and has 
thrown out advance-guards even as far as the Communist Party. 
Proust understood the historic importance of this particular class. 
It is inexact to say that his book describes the decadence of the 
nobility and the triumph of the bourgeoisie. When Madame 
Verdurin or Gilberte Swann intermarries with the Guennantes, 
it is the Guermantes who assimilate these foreign elements. 

Proust was never blind to the deficiences of the Guermantes. 
Though he delighted in the courtesies and the surface charm of 
the great world, attributes, both of them, which he possessed him- 
self and of which his painfully acute sensibility stood in need, he 
saw clearly enough what underlay the exquisite manners of the 
world of fashion, and had no doubt that it was, essentially, pride, 
indifference and a sense of efforticss superiority. He realized, 
too, why it was that the nobility continued to attach such fantas- 
tic importance to details of precedence. Since ceremony is its 
sole support, it cannot but respect it. The Guermantes hold it to 
be a duty ‘more important than chastity or pity to address the 
Princesse de Parme in the third person’. Proust has clearly 
defined, within the confines of aristocratic circles, the super- 
imposed layers of disregard: Royal Highnesses, the great families 
(Guermantes), withered branches of the same tree (Gallardon), 
provincial nobility (Cambremer) and the shifting fringe of doubt- 
ful titles (Forcheville).* The Parisian middle class lives on this 
fringe, and is susceptible to the attraction exercised by the 
nobility. Hence the coats-of-arms furbished up with the new 
gold of intermarriages; hence the transformation of Madame 
Verdurin into Duchesse de Duras, and later into Princesse de 

^ Henri Bonnet, Le progres spmtuel dam Vmvre de Marcel Proust Le monde^ V amour et 
famutti (Libraine philosophiquc J Vnn, Pat is, 1946). 
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Gucrmantes. But the ^solid bourgeoisie’, especially outside Paris, 
has no wish to achieve a change of class. It is shocked at the 
spectacle of Swann, a stockbroker’s son, ^having it all his own way* 
in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and dining at the Elysde. It 
holds the view that a stockbroker’s son should consort with stock- 
brokers. ‘To lose caste does not mean merely to hob-nob with 
one’s inferiors, but also to push one’s way into an upper class 
where one docs not belong: the rule is absolute.’ It never occurs 
to this middle class that it can ‘better itself’, because it refuses to 
recognize anything better than itself. The middle-class circles 
of Gombray profess, even if they do not practise, an austere 
morality. There is a quite definite Gombray ‘code’ before which 
all bow — Fran^oisc, the Narrator’s family, and Dr. Pcrcepied. 

Tlie ‘People’ aic inadequately represented. The only full- 
length portrait in this genre is that of Fran^oise, a countrywoman 
who has transplanted to Paris the native idiom of her world, 
a modernized version of the traditions associated with the ‘folk’ 
of Saint-Andrc clcs f hamj)s But those F ren( h t\ pcs carved in the 
porch of the church standing not far from Gombray have an 
eternal qv TIow t>picallv Fiench that church was! Over 
Its door the saints, the kings ol chivalry with lilies in their hands, 
llic wedding scenes and luneials, were caned «is thev might have 
been in the mind of Fran(,oise. The sculptor had also recorded 
certain anecdotes of Aristotle and \^rvil, precisely as Frangoise 
in her kitchen would break into speech about Saint Louis as though 
she herself had known him, generally in order to depreciate, by 
contrast with him, iin giandpaicnts, whom she considered less 
“righteous In the porch of Saint-Andre des Champs Marcel 

iccognizes "1 hcodoie, Camus’s criand-bov. The hi'*^ “ic character 
of the ‘People’ intciests Proust no less thin docs thSu ^the Nobil- 
it> . Fr.in<;oisc regards mourning in leims of the Chanson de Roland, 
Albertine Simoiiet is an incarnation of the little French peasant 
gill carved in stone at Saint Vndic des Champs. Samt-Loup, 
during the war, proves himsclt a Fienchman of Saiiit-Andre des 
Champs ... even Marcel himself. . . . 


* Hinri Bonni i, Le \fiintitl Uns I au tt MatctI ProN^t mot /?, / amout et 
( I it)i. line philosophic] u( ) \iin Pms, 

■* Suann*\ I Innslaud 1>\ C K SioU Moncrufl ( h iii > \ \\iinhi> iojj 

n (q V) 
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For it is false to say that Proust was indifferent to the public 
and national life of his day. He set himself to demonstrate the 
effects on French society of such upheavals as the Dreyfus Affair, 
and the war. Far from haying no views on politics, he was for 
ever developing the theme — an important theme, and the father 
of all civil peace — that society is essentially fluid, that its values 
are relative and in a constant state of flux; that Uxe emotional life 
of peoples is no less mad than that of individuals. But human 
beings, blinded by their passions, refuse to see that emotions arc 
transitory and vain. ‘We may know that revolutions always end 
in tyrannies, that parties dissolve, that quarrels grow old, and 
that the adversaries of today will become, because of overriding 
necessities, the allies of tomorrow. But that does not prevent us 
from playing out with fury or enthusiasm tlie parts for which 
we have been cast by the chance of birth or the influences of 
friendship.’ Proust, merely because he was human, participated 
in the collective past. His attitude to the war was that of a French- 
man, to the Dreyfus Affair that of a partisan. But his intelli- 
gence held his feelings in check sufficient]) at least to stive him 
from the hysteria of hatred. Such an attitude has ;i political 
complexion, and is very definite. 

To the anti-Proustian who protests: ‘All this only goes to 
prove what I have been saying: he observes all these jiolitical 
changes, but only within the limits of a tiny world’, we tan reply 
without difficulty. Proust is not so much interested in this oi 
that social ‘milieu’, as anxious to discover and to formulate the 
general laws that control human nature. There is, in all human 
beings, a fundamental identity, so that a rigorous analysis of any 
one of them provides the most precious documentation we can 
have on all. From a sin^e skeleton, a single diagramm.itii figure, 
we can be taught anatomy. We require to study only a single 
temperament, a single heart, to learn all that there is to know about 
love, about vanity, about man’s heights and depths. Experience 
teaches that jealousy as Swann knew it, that the Verdurins’ 
snobbery, or Legrandin’s, that the Narrator’s agonizing affection 
for his mother, are to be found, if not in identical at least in 
analogous forms, at all times and in every land. 

Proust’s observations of snobbery were carried out in the world 
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that happened to be his, the world of the Gucrmantes and the 
Verdurins, but the laws of snobbery are roughly the same in all 
classes and in all countries. As soon as any human group is formed 
there are those who belong to it and those who do not. 

The outcasts long to be accepted; the accepted protect their 
privileges and look with disdain on the outcasts. That is true of 
the Great World to which birth or achievement is the ‘open 
sesame’, but it is nt) less true of an American College where 
membership of a particular Fraternity is the snob’s ambition, 
of a Trade Union where vital decisions arc taken by a small 
inner circle of initiates to which the other members would dearly 
like to belong. It matters little within what social group Proust 
cariicd out his researches. The conclusions at which he arrived, 
given the correct coefficients and indices, take on a universal 
validity. Fernandez has shown that, in Proust, the relationship 
established between an individual of superior gifts and any given 
group alw as s obes s the same lass s, no matter what that group may 
be. The ‘little band’ undervalues the Narrator just as the fashion* 
able world ‘falls out ol love’ ssith Monsieur dc Charlus, because all 
groups have a horror of the superior indmdual. 

It is a mistake to think that a book is great only because the 
events it describes are important ‘A second-rate writer, though he 
may live in a period of epic deeds, will still be a second-rate writer.’ 
There is, for the scientific obseisei, a di Terence of scale, but not 
of imjrortance. The study of one order of phenomena throws 
light on another. ‘Every social condition has its interest, and it 
may be as rewarding for an artist to depict the manner of life 
of a Queen as the daily habits of a s*camstrcss.’. During the war. 
Marcel discovered that his quarrels jvith France' se or with 
Albeitine, by (laining him to suspect them of k eping their 
thoughts to themselves, increased his ability to foresee the 
machinations of.i ^\illialn TI oi a Feitlinand of Bulgaria. The life 
of a nation ‘lueiclv lepcats, cm a largei ^cale, tlie lives of its 
component cells: and he who is incapable of understanding the 
mystery, the reactions, the laws that determine the movements 
of the individual, can nevei hope to say anything worth listening 
to about the stiuggles of Peoples. . . 

It comes to this: that Proust, who never prided himself on 
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writing about social problems, does so much oftener and 
much better than many solemn and futile thinkers who deal 
only in abstractions. T came to the conclusion that there was no 
need for me to concern myself with all the different literary 
theories which, for a brief moment, had been worrying me — 
those, in particular, which had been formulated at the time of 
the Dreyfus Affair with the avowed intention of “forcing the artist 
from his Ivory Tower”, of persuading him to abandon such 
frivolous matters as the study of emotional reactions, and concern 
himself, instead, with the great movements of organized labour, 
or, if he did not feel himself competent to deal witli humanity in 
the mass, to depict, at least not leisured nil-wits* (T confess’, 
said Bloch, ‘that all this portraiture of useless persons leaves me 
cold’) ‘but intellectual aristocrats or heroes. True art can ignore 
manifestoes of that kind: for tiue art is pursued in secret. . . .’ 

The reader curious about French Society can find, in this great 
book, a picture of that society as it existed between the years 
1880 and 1919 when it was still living in a past that gave it 
meaning and beauty. Those who are looking for a statement of 
the general laws that govern human activity cannot fail to find 
it in the writings of the most profound moialist who has 
appeared in France since the seventeenth century. Those who 
want, as most novel-readers do, to find in their author an under- 
standing temperament with which they can share their troubles 
and their sufferings, will find what they seek in Proust, and are 
grateful for the chance of making contact with one of those great 
‘intercessors’ which is what true artists are. No doubt the reality 
that he paints, a feality p’feculiar to himself, is particular and 
private. But if it be trug that the evils with which men struggle 
are never the same for all of them, and that what is good for one 
is never equally good for otlicrs, it is no less true that we arc 
all partakers in the same humanity, and that none of us can 
remain indifferent to the evidence marshalled by the man of good 
wrill ‘who travels with an observant eye along the road which 
leads to the discovery of himself, bumping against every obstacle, 
tripping over every rut, losing his way at every cross-road’.* Not 
less than Wilhelm Meister, and more completely than the novels 

‘ PlIkPF Abrmiam, op fit 
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of Stendhal, La Recherche du temps perdu is quite obviously an 
experimental work, though at the same time, like the Essays of 
Montaigne or the Confessions of Rousseau, it sums up the human 
predicament, and offers for our consideration a metaphysic of 
aesthetics. The Englishmen, the Americans, the Germans, who 
have seen fit to rank this vast piece of autobiographical fiction 
higher than the productions of Anatole France, of Paul Bourget, 
of Maurice Barres and all the French writers of their day, are not 
wrong. 
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CHAPTER X 


LE TEMPS RETROUVE 

Who knows but what from our marriage with Death may be born 
conscious immortality? Marcel Proust 


I 


THE LAST MOORINGS 

P roust’s affection for Madame Catussc was ‘filial’ 
though intermittent. Sometimes a whole year would go by 
without his writing to her, but anything in the nature of 
a domestic difficulty was enough to waken his dormant feelings. 
Some such problem had only to take shape for Madame Catusse 
to find a deluge of letters pouring in upon her. Whenever Proust 
wanted to sell those of his chairs that belonged to the Malesherbes- 
Courcelles period, or some of the family carpets, he set Madame 
Straus and Madame Catusse competing with one another, and 
the two ladies at once became eager rivals in their efibrts to serve 
him. 

Protist to Madame Catusse: ‘I have just had a letter from Madame 
Straus telling me that the brother of the English dealer is 
prepared to offer ten thousand franes for the sofa and the 
armchairs . . . but that he doesn’t seem to want the hangings, 
and quite definitely takes no interest in the green settee. She 
is going to get somebody who knows his business to put the 
hangings up to auction for me, and the said somebody is of 
the opinion that the reserve price should not be more than 
four or five thousand francs . . . because the best of them is 
made up of two separate pieces - which detracts from its 
value. I shall tell him to throw in the green settee as well. ..." 

Proust to Madame Catusse [December 22nd, 1917]: ‘. . . The 
results achieved, so far as concerns the hangings, seem to 
me to be quite detestable . . . but brilliant in the matter of 
the furniture, j/our furniture (because the extra profit should, 
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by rights, be yours). They [the Strauses| sold two sets of 
hangings to the same .purchaser for a total of four thousand 
francs! — though I seem to remember that the lady experts 
put a much higher value on them — though considerably 
lower than Berry’s and yours. They sold the sofa and the four 
armchairs for ten thousand (making, in all, for the hangings 
and the furniture together, fourteen thousand). They are 
“hoping” to get five or six hundred fiancs for the little green 
settee. . . .’ 

Proust to Madame (Jaluise [May 1919I: T was terribly disap- 
pointed to learn that Papa’s huge, handsome sofa from the 
Rue de Gourcelles went, though almost new, for forty francs! 
The dining-room lustre, (which I don’t so much mind about, 
because I don’t associate it with you a.-**! do the sofa) fetched 
thirty-eight! . . . But in view of the much increased commis- 
sion demanded by the auelioncer, wouldn’t it have been 
better to arrange things privately? The panels of flowered 
tapestry, the wall-brackets, the easy chair, and the old sofa 
wh'‘''h j found under all that rubbish, and even the little 
green settee (doubtless inferior to the easy chair, but rather 
charming, all the same) ought to have a more or less stable 
value. . . .’ 

In 1919 he had had to nurve out of his flat in the Boulevard 
Haussmann which had formed his last fragile link with the family 
past, llis aunt without 'saying a word’ to him beforehand, had 
sold the whole house, and the new owner, a banker, had decided 
to give; the tenants notice. Any !<jnn of move from familiar 
surroundings was, for Marcel, a quiuj appalling 'rama. Bad 
enough in itself, this one was made worse by the lact that for 
several weeks he had lived in dread of having to pay back-rent 
.imounting to many years - for which his aunt had never asked 
him - - ‘at least twenty thousand francs at one fell swoop’. He was 
still announcing to all and sundry, and perhaps believing, that he 
was ruined. But there is alw'ays this advantage for the helpless of 
this world, that their friends take compassion on them. Proust to 
Madame deMoailks: 'Guichc, who has been quite superb all through 
this Irightful m«)ve, went to sec the directors in an cflbrt to get 
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ioinc money for me (to which I believe I am entitled), and has 
put his own engineer on to finding some firm capable of tackling 
the cork lining. . . 

The house in the Boulevard Haussmann became, in due course, 
the Varin-Vemier Bank, and Marcel had to move out. ‘I can’t, 
alas! give you any address at present, because so far I have found 
nowhere to go. I am reduced to repeating to myself the verse of the 
Scriptures which says: — “the foxes have holes and the birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head” ’ 

Rdjane, having by chance got wind of his complaints, offered 
him a ‘wreti hed lodging’ in a house which she owned in the Rue 
Laurent-Pichard, but he stayed there only a few months. Finally, 
he settled down in a ‘hideous furnished flat’ on the fifth floor of 
No. 44 Rue Hamelin. This, ‘the exiguous proportions and dis- 
comfort of which were equalled only by its exorbitant rent’, was 
so close to the Bois that his hay-fever got worse. He regarded it as 
no more than a temporary solution of his problems, though, as 
things turned out, he stayed there until he died. All his own 
‘things’, his hangings, his lustres, his sideboards and even his 
books, were sent to store. ‘Nothing’, says Edmond Jaloux, ‘could 
well have been more arid, more poverty-stricken, than this room, 
the only ornament in which was the pile of notebooks, which form ed 
the manuscript of his novel, stacked on the mantel-piece . . .’ 
Torn strips of papers covered the walls. The whole place looked 
like the ascetic cell of some mystic of the arts, ‘Whenever you 
feel rather lonely’, he wrote to Robert Dreyfus, ‘comfort yourself 
with the thought that, far away, a Benedictine (I was about to say 
a Carmelite) of friendship is thinking of, and praying for, you.’ 

Ever since 1913 his domestic affairs had been run by Celeste 
Albaret. She was a personable young woman with a good figure 
who spoke French pleasingly and exercised a quiet authority 
which he found very restful. She had come into his life when she 
married Odilon Albaret, the taxi-driver whose cab was entirely 
devoted to Proust’s needs. He used it sometimes when he wanted 
to go out, sometimes when he wanted letters delivered by hand, 
sometimes when, at all hours of the night, he would send it to 
fetch those of his friends whom he suddenly felt a desire to sec. 
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It was a matter of surprise to many that Marcel could endure the 
presenc e of a young woniaii in his room but gradually he grew 
accustomed to letting her look after him, and even, on occasion, 
dictated parts of his book to her. 

Marcel Proust to Madame GaUon de Caillavei: ‘The charming 
and perfect maid who, for some months now, has combined 
the functions of valet and nurse — I won’t say of cook, except 
for herself, since I cat nothing these days — entered my room 
today in tears. The poor dear had just heard that her mother 
has died. She set off at once for Lozere, leaving her sister-in- 
law in charge, a woman whom I don’t know, and, what is 
far worse, who doesn’t know the flat, can hardly find her way 
to my room if I ring, and is quite incapable of making my 
bed if I get up. I hope I shall manage to get to you. The 
alternative (your coming to me) would be much more 
difficult. My room is almost always tilled with dense smoke 
in which you \\ould find it as hard to breathe as I should with- 
out it. Had my jnaid been here and had there been a day 
when the atmosphere happened to be breathable, I would 
have sent her to you (because I haven’t got a telephone now, 
and so can’t get into touch with you that way). With her 
substitute everything has become far more complicated. 
Still, if in the c ourse of the next da) or two 1 can manage 
to do without my fumigations . . . But what time would be 
best for you? Would six o’clock be convenient? But then 
again, by what time ought I to get a message to you? (either 
by sending my taxi, or by getting somebod) to telephone you 
probably a rather more tiresom«^# business) — om a ^afe 
where there is an instrument? - You must proi.use not to 
notice the disorder cither of my room or myself. I would 
very much rather go to you: but that, until my maid gets 
back, will be exceedingly difficult. . . .’^ 


Celeste had orders never to go into his room unless he rang, 
which he usually did about two or three in the afternoon. He 
insisted that his coffee a brew as strong as Balzac s — shou d 

^ UnpuWislifd lettei. 
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be ready for him. If he was late in waking, Celeste had instruc- 
tions to make it fresh, and to serve it up in several relays, ‘because*, 
he said, ‘the aroma loses its strength*. Almost his only food was 
coffee and milk. Occasionally (though very rarely) he felt a 
longing for fried sole or roast chicken, and these dishes he had 
sent round from Larue’s or Lucas-Carton’s (towards the end of his 
life, from the Ritz Hotel). Any cooking in the flat was forbidden, 
because the faintest smell would have precipitated an attack ol' 
asthma. Meals for his stafl' were sent in irom the Restaurant 
£douard VII in the Rue d’Anjou, at enormous cost, which 
accounts for the comparative poverty of so rich a man. Nor would 
he permit the use of gas whether for lighting or heating, and had 
it removed from the flat altogether, for fear of the smell. He was 
always complaining in his letters of a radiator which gave too much 
heat and brought on his breathlessness. 

At his bedside stood a small bamboo tabic his ‘pinnace’ of the 
old days — on which there was always a silver salver with a bottle 
of fivian water, a supply of lime-tisane and a candle which was 
kept burning night and day, in case he might have to ignite some 
of his fumigation powders. Celeste used to buy candles by the 
five-kilo box. At the other side of tin* bed, on a stcond table, 
were his Notebooks, several odd volumes, a bottle of ink and a 
supply of fountain-pens. ‘He was’, said Celeste, ‘a gentleman who 
could do nothing for himself. If his fountain-pen fell on the floor 
he never picked it up. When all his fountain-pens were 6n the 
carpet, he rang for me . . . His bed had to be completely re-made 
every day, and tbe' sheets changed because he said that the 
moisture of his body made them damp. When he washed, he 
used sometimes as mavy as twenty or two-and-twcnly towels, 
because as soon as one got wet, or even damp, he wouldn’t 
touch it.’ 

When he was working or sleeping, he must not be disturbed oii 
any pretext whatsoever. Every day he read his mail aloud to 
Celeste, with a running comment, from which she was left to 
guess by intuition whether or no he was willing to see his corre- 
spondents, whether he wanted to arrange a meeting, or whether 
he would accept an invitation to dinner or to supper at some 
restaurant. It was she who kept open his communications with the 
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outnde world by going round to a neighbouring caK — kept by 
‘people from the Puy-de-D6me’ - and telephoning from there. 
Celeste had caught many of his habits, his peculiar tricks of 
phraseology and even the tone of his voice. Like him, she 
imitated his friends. ‘The other evening,’ said Gide, ‘when 
Cdestc opened the door to me, after expressing Proust’s regrets that 
he could not sec me, she added “Monsieur begs Monsieur Gide 
to believe that there is no moment when he not thinking of him” 
(I made a note of the phrase at once). . . .’‘ 

After a while she imported hei dstcr, Marie Gineste, and her 
niete, Yvonne Alberct (who could type) to help her with hei 
work. Often, of an evening, Proust would summon these young 
women to his room, together with Odilon, the taxi-driver, and 
give them a little le( tuie on French history. What a wonderful 
experience it would have been to hear a lesson on Saint-Andre 
dcs Champs from the lips of the man who had created that 
imaginary church d(jwn to every detail of the sculptured figures 
in its porch! Celeste’s vocabular* and that of her relations, 
eiuhanted him: 

With .1 familiarity which I h ivc in no wa) enhanced, in 
spite of the praise (which I include here, not because I am 
its object, but because it re dound s to the ticdit of Celeste’s 
curious geniusl and the cnticisin no less baseless but no 
less sincere - which the following remarks seem to express 
on the subject of myself Celeste said, while I dipped my 
croiuanh in the milk: ‘Oh! you little demon with your jay’s 
feathers. Oh! you deep little piece of mischief I’m sure I 
don’t know what your mother Wj^ about wh' she made 
you, seeing as you’re altogether a bird! Look at iim, Marie, 
isn’t it just <is tliough he were a-smoothing of his plumage, 
twisting and turning his cute little neck, he looks so light 
onc’d almost swear he was a-learning to fly! Lucky for you 
tliat those who had a hand in your making saw to it that you 
were born with a sifter spoon in your mouth! What would 
have become of you otherwise, you w'asteful creature! — 

* Andre Gide, Journal (Bibhothtquc dc la Pl^iatle. Gallimard, 

p. 6 o3 
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There, if he hasn’t gone and thrown away his roll just because 
it happened to touch the bed! And now, bless my soul, if 
he isn’t spilling his milk! Wait till 1 arrange a napkin for 
you, because you certainly can’t manage it yourself! I’ve 
never set eyes on anyone so stupid and awkward as you!’ 
Then followed the more measured sound of the outpourings of 
Marie Gineste, who turned on her sister in a fury of reproof. 
‘You just hold that tongue of yours. Celeste! You must be 
mad to speak to Monsieur like that!’ Gdeste merely smiled 
and then, because I hate having a napkin tied round my 
neck — ‘Look at him Marie! — bing\ rearing of his head like 
a snake — just like a snake!’ 

What is remarkable is that he found genuine happiness in 
living with the Albaret family. As in the old days at Illiers, the 
days of F^licie and of Madame Amiot’s garden, he needed no 
wider field of observation in the Rue Hainelin than tliat pro- 
vided by the little group of human beings among whom his life 
was spent. Here, it seems, one touches ‘Proust’s ultimate self',' 
that goodness of heart in which there was nothing of morality 
but only an essential simplicity, an intellectual integrity, and also 
the power to enrich the persons, the objects and the events of 
every day which made it possible for him to impart to tlicm a 
vivid and enduring interest. Celeste Albaret and Marie Gineste 
seemed to him to be as ‘gifted as poets, with a good deal more 
modesty than poets usually have’. 

Cdeste never went to bed before seven o’clock in the morning, 
becauiie Proust, who worked all night, expected her to answer 
his bell promptly whenever he should happen to ring. At dawn 
he took his veronal, and then slept from seven a.m. until three 
p.m. SometiinesTie would increase, the dose and sleep for two 
or three days on end. When he awoke, it took him some time to 
recover, with the help of strong coffee, his clearness of mind, but 
by evening he was once more in brilliant form. Occasionally 
Vaudoyer, Morand or Cocteau would come to see him. Mauriac, 
who had written an excellent article about him, was, on one 
occasion, invited to dine in the Rue Hainelin. On the previous 
V ^ Stephen Hudson. 
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evening he was rung up on the telephone: ‘Monsieur Marcel 
Proust would like to know whether Monsieur Fran9ois Mauriac 
would like to hear the Capet Quartet during dinner, or whether 

he would prefer to meet the Comte and Comtesse de X ?’ 

Proust’s attitude of humility was a h ang-ove r from the days of 
his obscurity: he could never believe that his own, unaided 
company was, in itself, an incomparable attraction. 

Mauriac has described the sinister room, ‘the black grate, the 
bed on which a spread overcoat did duty for a coserlet, the 
waxen mask through which our host seemed to watch us as we 
ate, the hair that seemed to be the only living thing about him. 
For a long time now he had ceased to be concerned with earthly 
food’.‘ 

One by one, he was cutting the ‘last mooring ropes’. He knew 
now that the writer has one duty only, to live for his work: that 
Iriendship, because it wastes time, carr involve a breach of that 
duty, an abdication of the self: that conversation is a ‘superficial 
v agary which brings us nothing’. Inspiration, profound thought, 
the tnner thrill those things are possible only in solitude. Even 
love is los, dai'gcious than friendship, bec.uise, being subjective, 
it does not turn us from oursdscs. 

On the occasion of this dinner, Mauriac caught a glimpse of 
the hist of the ‘Prisoners’, the man whom Proust called ‘my only 
H. . . .’, a young Swiss, or so it was generally believed. But H. . . . 
was already under notice, and Proust was bus^ trying to find him 
an opening in the United States. Was this parting due to weari- 
ness, to a fin ill as ccsis, or to the determination that now, when he 
was about to publish Sodome it Comowhe, there should be nothing 
in his life but crystal clariu? Was he belnving ‘like ie of those 
unfrocked juicsts who obsc'r^e the rulc*of complete lastity, so 
that no one shall be tempted to think their abandonment of the 
soutane to be due to anything but loss of faith’? I.r the main it 
waTacomplete and natural stripping of the '■df to the bare bones, 
willed by a man w'ho was living no longer in the world of men, 
but only in the universe of his own creation. Within measurable 
distance of his end, ‘he lived, a solitary, in his furni'hed room, 
concerned only with the pmois of his book, and with the inter- 

' I KANCiuis Msi KiA< Du i oU dt ihfz Promt (I.A labN Rondt. Pans. loj./), pp ri-}, 
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polations which he wm busy adding in the margins between 
bouts breathlessness’. Not on his own account was he worried 
by^e knowledge that only a short span of life remained (the 
intermissions of the heart had taught him that all men die more 
than once), but only because of his work, since, when he came to 
die, the miner and the seam would both disappear together. 


1 1 

MAGNUM OPUS FAGIO 

Between 1920 and 1922 this desperately sick man produced 
a prodigious amount of work. He had long ceased to be an 
amateur, that is to say, one for whom ‘the quest of beauty is not 
a profession’ — a dangerous state of mind - and had become 
what every writer ought to be — a craftsman. In 1920 he 
published Le Cote de Gueimantes (II) and Sodome et Gomorrhe (I), to 
be followed in 1922 by Sodome el Gomotrke (II), or, rather, the 
first part of it because, so swollen had it become as the result of 
additions, that he was seeking new titles for the later sections: 
/.a PrisonnUre — La Fugitive (which afterwards became Albertine 
disparue). And all the time that he was further embellishing the 
volumes still to come he was correcting the proofs of those alre.idy 
printed — and with him correcting meant doubling, trebling, 
the extent of the text, adding so much that the publisher, in an 
access of terror, had finally to give the ‘O.K. for press’ himself, 
because something must be*done to contain the torrent of waters 
that otherwise would break their banks. But Proust was con- 
vinced that this mass of new matter was what constituted the style 
of his work. 

Marcel Promt to Gaston Gallimaid: ‘Since you are so good as to 
find in my books a certain richness which gives you pleasure, 
you must realize that the richness is due entirely to the extra 
nourishment which I re-infuse into them as a result of living, 
and that this extra nourishment takes the material form of 
additions. . . .’ 
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Aj^ain, in September 1921 : 

To sum up: in this matter of Sodome et Gomorrhe II, 1 did say 
to someone in the office (I think it was you, though as to that 
I am not prepared to swear) that, in view of the enormous 
amount of revision that would have to be done, and which 
has vastly improved the literary (and living) value of the 
book, I couldn’t expect to have everything ready until May. 
Actually I think that I shall be able to deliver a good deal 
earlier, but the original revision took a very long time, and 
1 have added some new sections. All that I can assure you 
is that I spend my whole time working, and doing nothing 
else at all. . . . 

Nothing else at all . . . those words expressed the stri( t truth. He 
looked on his work as a race with death. ‘I know what will happen; 
you will end by sending me my proofs when I am no longer able 
to correct them . . .’ He wanted Gallimard to entrust his books 
to four different printers, so that he might, at least, be able to re- 
read the \vhoie novel bclure he died. Ckin ue be sure that the 
state of his health had really deteriorated? There were those who 
had their doubts. So used had his liiends become to hearing 
about his grievances and his \<retchedncss, that they had come to 
regard him as one of those valetudinarian who finally live to be 
a hundred. But not for nothing was he the son of a doctor. The 
changes that he m)ticed in himself made him auxiou.s. There 
were periods when he was afllicled, as his mother had been on her 
deathbed, with aplmsia , .so that he sought for words without being 
able to find Iheni. He could no longer I' ".''e his beu ' 'cause, as 
soon as he got up, he was overcome by di/-zincss. 

One day in 1921 he wrote to Jean-Louis Vandoyer: 

1 lefraincd from going to bed at all, .so a^ to be able to pa) a 
visit to the Vermeers .ind Ingres this morning. Can you 
bring yourself to act as companion to a li\ang corpse, and let 
me lean on your arm? 

While at this eNhil>iti<m ol Dutch .Masteis in tlu' Jcu dc I’anme, 
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he bad a seizure which he attributed to some potatoes which he 
had not properly digested, and the incident gave him the idea for 
that lovely passage in which he describes the death of Bergotte. 
The umbilical cord between his work and his life remained uncut. 
A word, an expression, a gesture seen at the side of the road along 
which, so painfully, so breathlessly, with so dragging a step, he 
was moving towards the end of his earthly pilgrimage, still served 
to nourish the monster. Proust to Gaston Gallimard: ‘I want to add 
a short paragraph to the pages of ruled paper — if you have them 
handy — in which I describe two messengeivgirls talking to me 
in the manner of Chateaubriand’s Indian maidens (about page 
245, I think) . . .’ No doubt, Celeste had let fall some locution 
that evening, which had taken his fancy. 

Sometimes he deliberately in duced the impressions of which he 
stood in need. One evening he gotlhe Capet Quartet to visit the 
Rue Hamelin, and there they played, during the night, to an 
audience consisting of himself alone. He wanted to hear a Debussy 
Quartet which would help him, indirectly, to complete his obser- 
vations on the Septet of Vinteuil. He had thought at fitst of 
asking a few friends as well, but had finally said to Celeste: ‘On 
the whole, no! If there arc other people listening, I shall have 
to be polite and shan’t be able to give my whole attention to the 
music . . . The impressions I need for my book must be clear-cut 
and unadulterated . . .’ All the time the musicians were playing 
he lay on a sofa, his eyes shut, trying to enter into mystical com- 
munication with the music, as once he had done with Reynaldo’s 
roses. 

He had long been dreading the day when he should publish 
Sodom. That terrible book would, he believed, lead to ruptures 
with old friends. The irfverts would be furious at what they would 
take for denunciation, the non-inverts would be disgusted and 
would blame him for having written it. Little by little, however, 
his increasing fame in every country had reassured him. From 
now on he felt himself invulnerable. No doubt Montesquiou 
would recognize himself in Charlus, but what did Montesquiou 
matter? He never saw him nowadays and, if he had met him, 
would have felt pity rather than fear. Around the old gentleman- 
poet there was now a tragic emptiness. Anat<»le France had left 
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a room when he came into it, murmuring: T can’t stand this 
fellow who’s for ever talking to me about his ancestors!’ Perhaps 
it was^ because Proust had been moved by feelings of compassion 
for this fall from greatness borne with such adamantine pride, 
that he described the insulting behaviour of Madame Verdurin to 
Monsieur de Gharlus. 

Proust’s success was still a cause of offence to Montesquiou. 
Writing to Madame de Clcrmont-Tonncrre, he said: T, too, 
should like to have a little fame. To get it, I have only to call 
myself Montesproustl’ When Guermantes II appeared in 1921, 
together with the terrible opening section of Sodom et Gomorrke, 
Proust did not at once send him a copy, explaining this failure to 
do so by the difficulty of laying his hand on a first edition: 

Proust to Montesquiou: ‘It has been an idee fixe with me, an ob- 
session such as one sometimes gets for one particular flower 
on a piece of wall-paper, to find at least two copies of the 
first edition — if more were not obtainable — one for a poor 
old fiiend of Mamma’s who has really been a second mother 
to mi., uic otlicr, foi you. . . 

Monterquiou to Proust: ‘I am filled with admiration for the 
strategy of your ait (which is probably a combination of 
natural instinct and deliberate planring, because, no matter 
how much one may scheme, one can never be quite sure of 
producing the eflect at which one aims) — with its succession 
of lightning blows, book following book so quicklv that those 
who read them merely because *t is “the thing to do”, are 
given no breathing-space, no time t which to alize that, 
in point of fact, they really like something else i ach better 
though it may not be nearly so good. . . .’ 

Proust to Montesquiou: ‘If you still have a vague recollection of 
A f Ombre des Jewries filles err fleurs (forgive me for referring to 
my own forgotten works, it is you who lure me on to do so), 
you may recall a scene in which Monsieur de Charlus looks 
fixedly but absent-mindedly at me one day when we are both 
near the Casino. When I wrote that, I had in mind, for a 
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moment, the late Baron Doasan, who was a familiar figure 
in the Aubernon “salon”, and shared the tastes of Monsieur 
de Charlus. But I soon forgot all about him, and set myself to 
construct a Charlus conceived on much larger lines and 
entirely invented . . . My Charlus has a terrible fall in the 
last volume, but does (to my mind) take on a certain ampli- 
tude. There are plenty of people who are convinced mat 
Saint-Loup is Albufera, though I never even remotely 
intended anything of the sort. 1 have an idea that he must 
think so himself: I can’t otherwise understand why he should 
have quarrelled with me: but he has, and I feel deeply hurt 
in consequence. . . 

Montesquiou to Proust: ‘To revert for a moment to the subject 
of “keys”. Whether they be true or false, the work of Louis 
XVI or of Gamain, concerns only tlie author. For us the 
interest is merely secondary . . . Why should we care? Does 
it really matter to us whether the cook has put vinegar or 
savoury herbs into liis sauce? I live retired from the world, 
but I was familiar with the men of the generations you are 
concerned to portray, though I never knew Albufera. His 
mother was my sister’s daughter-in-law, but we lost touch 
with the family after filisc’s death. As you describe him he 
seems a pleasant enough creature, especially in the picture 
you give of him, sitting alone in the restaurant with his back 
to the wall, and fi dgeting about for all the world like a 
dancer of the Russian Ballet. I’here is a shade of the obse- 
quious, perhaps, in his Iricndship for you, but he is not with- 
out a certain cleganrc in the high-kicking episode which you 
describe. But everything you say of him might apply equally 
well to Guiche, who. so it always seems to me, must have 
been the model for Saint-Loup . . . For the first time, some- 
one has \entured, you have ventured, to deal openly and 
on a big scale wnth the vice associated w'ith the names of 
Tiberius and the Shepherd Corydon. You have made it the 
subject of a novel, as Longus or Benjamin Constant made the 
emotion of love . . . What the consequences may be we shall 
see, and I have little doubt that you are already feeling some 
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of the effects . . . You have made for yourself a name in the 
world; you are an influence among those who control decora- 
tions and literary prizes (though you are worth something 
better than such baubles) , and it may be, therefore, that you 
will succeed in your tilting at hypocrisy, or, if you prefer it, 
at assumed decency of behaviour. But will you? I wonder . . . 
the enemy is very powerful. . . .’ 

From this point on a bitter note ereeps into the correspondence, 
and the two writers keep up a cross-fire of references to their 
respective ailments, not excluding their death-rattles: 

Promt to Montesquiou: ‘For many long weeks now I have been 
at death’s door, not as the result of a cancer — as you so kindly 
assume . . . but literally succumbing to fatigue. I must ask 
you to permit me, after so much bowing and scraping, to 
make, with due respect, my final adieux. In a note which 
might have been written by a man of twenty-five you convey 
sad news to your obedient, your more than centenarian 
friend . Do you really believe that my feelings of admiration 
and gratitude have cooled? . . . Your charge is completely 
unfounded. It was I who wrote last, and you who never 
deigned to reply to m) letter. . . .' 

It was Montesquiou who died first, at Mentone, on December 
nth, 1921, quite alone except for a secretary. Promt to the 
Duchesse de Clermont-Tonrurre: ‘Madame: I gather that you were 
almost the only one of poor Montesquiou’s old friends to be 
present at his funeral. I say “poor \foutcsquiou”, though I feel 
convinced that he is not really dead, a:’d that at in* o bs^equi es, 
conducted in a manner befitting Charles-Quint, the offin, Tor- 
tunately, was empty. So certain am I that this was so, that I 
have delayed writing the Essay I have m mind on his work ... I 
was too ill myself to tell him by IctUr how fond I was of him, and 
if, contrary to what I believe, he really is dead, I shall never for- 
give myself for having failed to send him that message while there 
was still time. . . .’ 

With Madame Straus, who had recently undergone an opera- 
tion, and was lying in a condition of ‘chronic death’, his relations 
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were much like those of Chateaubriand in old age with Madame 
R^amier: 

Madam Straus to Marcel Proust [1920]: ‘I should like to write 
to you of many contradictory matters. First, of my sadness at 
knowing you to be ill: then, of my own irritation at being 
dead — which makes it so difficult for me to go on living: 
also, of the pleasure with which I look forward to renewing 
acquaintance with my old friends of chez Swann. That 
pleasure will be as keen as that of any living woman, nor is 
my tender affection for you that of one who is no more . . . 
I feel very “Aunt L^onie”. You will, therefore, understand 
my ''tate of mind and forgive my many erasures. . . .’ 

Madame Straus to Marcel Proust [1921]; ‘I am heartbroken to 
think that I have come to the end of my lovely book, and do 
so want to know what happens next. You have left me alone 
v\itli your grandmother in the Ghamps-Elysces at the moment 
of her seizure . . . and I have no clue to what follows. Because 
of this “Act of Separation” which keeps us physically apart 
since you never go out in the daytime, do send that lovely 
Cdeste of yours to see me. She will let me know how you 
are, and that will save you the trouble of writing. . . .’ 

Dead Madame Straus might be, but when Sodome et Gomorrhe 
reached her, she swore that she was not in the least shocked by 
the subject. Here is her last letter, dated May 13th, 1922: 

Marcel, my dear: how .very much I should like to see you! I 
feel that we have so much to tell one another. But a meeting 
would be too delightful and too sad, and I am afraid it will 
never come off. J^ever—hovr cruel that word is! I can’t get 
used to the idea of not seeing you again. . . . 

Of his oldest and fondest friends, many, though still devoted, 
silently effaced themselves. Such was the case of Reynaldo 
Hahn, of Lucicn Daudet, of Robert Dreyfus. They felt hurt to 
think that newcomers, drawn to him by his fame, bound to 
him by professional links, seemed to find a warmer welcome than 
the companions of a lifetime. It was, said Lucien Daudet, the 
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Parable of the Vineyard over again: ‘These last have wrought but 
one hour, and thou hast made them equal unto us.’ If only thdr 
Marcel could have remained an amateur of genius, caring nothing 
about what people said of him, indifferent to honours, large 
editions and advertisement! 

But he was interested, curiously interested, in ‘these wretched 
details’, and brought to their consideration the same exhaustive 
and suspicious intelligence with which he approached everything. 
He sent Celeste’s niece and sister on a round of the bookshops to 
see whether C6t6 de Guermantes was adequately displayed in the 
windows. He wrote daily letters to Gallimard, complaining of the 
insufficient size of his editions. In announcing the number of 
times that Swann had been reprinted, they had omitted to add 
Grasset’s figures to those of tlie J^.R.F. 

Proust to Gaston Gallimard: ‘It would look as though I were copy- 
ing my own parody of the Goncourts if I told you that Les 
Prunes Jilles en Jleurs is on every table in (Hiina and Japan. 
But, tc some extent that is true. So far as France is concerned, 
and the neighbouring countries, not to some extent, but 
wholly. 1 don’t know a Banker wlio hasn’t found it on 
his cashier’s desk, nor a friend on her travels who hasn’t seen 
tlicm in the houses she has visited, in tlie Pyrenees and in Lc 
Not’d, in Normandy and in the Auvergne. I am in daily con- 
tact with my readers as I never was in the case of Swann. The 
requests for newspaper articles never cease. All this doesn't 
make me v'ain, because I know that reputation is often 
achieved b> bad books. No, it doesn’t make me vain, but I 
very much hope that it will make me — some mr>.i''y . . . The 
number of copies printed is not the* only test ol 'putation, 
but it is one, like a Stock-Exchange quotation or a sick man’s 
temperature. But the more the Jeunes Jilles s'dl, the fewer 
copies do you print. . . .’ 

He draws comparisons, he complains: 

On taking the wrapper from my Nouvelle Revue Fiau^aise today, 
I see on the cover — pfe-RocnoN: Nhie 75th thousand. Now, 
Nine came out more than a year after Les jeunes jilles. What’s 
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more, tliough I have very warm feelings for Monsieur P6ro- 
chon, I would point out that ^ine is not the kind of book that 
wins the Prix Goncourt, the Selection Board of which, 
rightly or wrongly, dismissed it as a ‘sincere’ work though 
without much brilliance. That being so, the disproportion 
between the' numbers printed of it and of Jeunes Filles strikes 
me as enormous. . . . 

He applied himself with passion to the task of getting people to 
write articles on his book, and, if put to it, wrote them himself, 
quoting \\ ith pride something tliat Lemaitre had once said to the 
effect that ‘When Proust is bad, he is still as good as Dickens, and 
when he is good he is much better.’ He was prepared, he said, 
to pay for the reprinting, in other papers, of the more dithyramb ic 
of the praises accorded to him. He wanted a noisier publicity 
campaign, and regretted that his book should not have been 
announced, like Paul Morand’s, with a showcard bearing the 
words. Mot for Young Girls! Far from being content with the Prix 
Goncourt, he tried to discover his chances of winning the great 
literary prize awarded annually by the Academie Fran^aisc. He 
loved the daily mail-bag that was stuli'ed witli praises of the kind 
that Alphonse Daudet had once called ‘bouquets of poppies’, be- 
cause of tlieir highly-coloured appearance and lack of staying- 
power. It pleased him to think that the Molebooks piled on the 
‘pinnace’ were, because of their manuscript value, now woith 
their weight in gold. 

Should we blame him? When a writer has had to wait too long 
for the recognitidn he deSbrves: when, after so many years of 
doubt and despair, he finds happiness in seeing his work loved 
and praised, it is only natural. ‘After all,’ he wrote, ‘it is no more 
absurd for a man to regret that a woman died witliout ever know- 
ing that she had failed to deceive him than to want one’s name to 
be known in two hundred years . . .’ Lucien Daudet, though at 
first he regretted the friend who had been modest to excess — ‘the 
indefinable and charming Marcel Proust* — admitted later that 
he had been wrong to do so, because ‘during his very short period 
of success, Marcel Proust, knowing that he was soon to die, and 
quite resigned to his fate (I don’t tliink he wanted to live longer), 
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was consumed with the desire that his work should survive him, 
and therefore had to play to the end the game that makes or mars 
a book . . .* The truth of the matter is that Marcel developed like 
one of his own characters and, as a sort of epilogue to Temps 
retrouvi, stood caught in the beams of Fame’s spotlight, revealed 
in its glaring colours. 

He went out less and less, but his seclusion was never absolute, 
except during his bad attacks. He was to be seen still, supping 
alone at the Ritz, with almost all the liglits out, surrounded by 
waiters whom he had trained to manipulate tire switches, the 
positions of which he knew by heart. Boylesve, who met him at a 
meeting of the jury which awarded the Blurncnthal Bursaries, 
felt as though he were seeing a ghost, a human version of Edgar 
Poe’s Raven'. 

Rather tall, almost stout, high-shouldered, and huddled in a 
long overcoat. This he kept on, like an invalid who goes in 
deadly fear of a draught. But the most extraordinary thing 
abouc him was his face: it had a bluish tinge, the sort of colour 
one .cc, i.i gnne that has gone ‘higli’, and his eyes, like those 
of a darning-girl, were deeply sunk, and seemed as thqugh 
supported on half circles of shadow'. His hair was thick, 
straight and black and badly cut, or, rather, not cut at all 
for at least two months. His moustache, too, w'as black and 
ill-tended. He had the appearance and the smile of a 
fortune-teller. When 1 sliook his hand, I could trot keep 
my eyes off his collar which fitted his neck loosely , w as badly 
frayed, and I can say without exacgeiathur had not been 
cKangccl for a week. He was shabbily dre 1, and hw 
tiny', womanish feet were encased m dress shoe'- He wore a 
dilapidated tie, and his wide trousers must certainly have been 
ten years old. I thought of all that ‘dated’ in hi . recently pub- 
lished books. He was seated next to me. I looked at him. 
He had, in spite of his moustache, the appearance of a 
Jewess of sixty who might once have been beautiful. His 
eyes, seen from the side, had an oriental cast. I tried to see 
his hands, but tliey were hidden in a pair of white, and 
remarkably dirty, gloves. I did, however, get a glimpse of 
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his wrist which was delicate, white and plump. His face 
seemed to have been deflated and then impei^ecHy reinflated 
in such a comic manner that the fleshy parts seemed distri- 
buted at random and not at all where one would have ex- 
pected to find them. Young, old, sick, and feminine — an 
odd creature. . . .* 

In the late spring of 1922 he once more made his appearance in 
the Great World, at an evening party given by the Comtesse Mar- 
guerite de Mun, whom he loved for her wit and for her natural 
goodness of heart. There he met for the last time the friend of 
his childhood and youth, Jeanne Pouquet (the widow of Gaston 
de GaillavCt, who had married again and was no\v the wife of 
her own cousin). After greeting a number of people, and scatter- 
ing a few protestations of affection and admiration (‘He was a 
marvellous source of compliments and sly touches of humour’, 
said Barr^), he sat down beside her and, there being no further 
need for pretence of flattery, let himself go in a series of comic 
remarks on the company at large, acute observations, profound 
judgments and high philosophical reflections. 

That evening he was very gay, and seemed in better health. 
Nevertheless, when all the guests had gone he begged 
Madame Pouquet to stay with him for a while, and not to 
go away at once. But it was late, and she refused, sa>ing that 
she was tired. Marcel’s face took on an expression of inde- 
finable sweetness, irony and melancholy. 

‘So be it, Madame: good-bye.’ 

‘Not good-bye, Marcel dear, au -revo ir.’ 

‘No, Madame, good-bye: I shall never see you again. You 
think I am looking better, don’t you? In point of fact, I am 
dying, Madame, dying. Looking better, am I? — that really 
is comic . . .’ (his laugh sounded false and made her feel un- 
comfortable). ‘Never again shall I go to a party. This 
evening has been a great strain, Madame: good-bye.’ 

‘But, dear Marcel, I could so easily come to see you one day 
soon: even if you insisted on it’s being the evening.’ 

^ Rene Boylesve^ Feuilles tomUes (Editions Dumas, Paris, 1947), pp. 266-7. 
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*No, no, Madame, don’t come! You mustn’t take my refusal 
of your offer in bad part. You are very kind. I am touched, 
but I can no longer receive my friends. I have an urgent 
piece of work that must be finished . . . very . . . veiy . . . 
urgent. . . .’ 

So urgent was it, that he felt he owed every minute to his book. 
When Jacques Riviere asked him to write an article on Dostoievsky 
for the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise he refused: ‘I have an enormous 
admiration for the great Russian, but I know him only very 
imperfectly. I should have to do a lot of reading and re-reading, 
and that would mean that my own work would be interrupted for 
several months. I can only answer like the prophet Nehemiah 
(I think) who was summoned, for some reason I have forgotten, 
when he was up his ladder: Non possum descendere: magnum opus 
facio. . . .’ 

‘I can’t come down ... I am engaged on a great work . . .’ He 
was a prey to constant anxiety. For nearly twenty years he had been 
struggling with images and with words in order to express certain 
ideas whiHi -'"^nld, he hoped, liberate his spirit, and the spirits 
of those who were in sympathy with him. He had almost reached 
tlie end, but it was essential that everything should be said before 
he died. ‘I decided to dedicate all my remaining strength to the 
task. But that strength was slipping away, as though reluctantly, 
as though anxious to leave me just enough time, the circle com- 
pleted, to close the door of the tomb. . . .’ 


Ill 

THE FINAL STRIGGLE WITH ’"IME 

In June 192^, Lucicn Daudet went to say goodbye before 
leaving Paris. He found him looking paler than usual, his eyes 
ringed in dark shadows. Daudet felt embarrassed. He knew that 
he was in the presence of a very great man, but was too shy to 
tell him so. Marcel tried hard to speak with the tender humility 
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of former days. They talked of one of his new friends, and of the 
profound antipathy that existed between him and the old familiars. 
‘Neither sympathy nor antipathy can be transmitted,’ said Proust 
sadly; ‘that is the great tragedy of friendships and family bonds . . .* 
Long ago he had written that friendship is more delusive even 
than love. ‘I felt a lump in my throat when we parted,’ wrote 
Daudet: ‘I wanted to give him a kiss, but he drew back in his bed. 
“No,” he said, “don’t kiss me, 1 haven’t shaved . . .” On a sudden 
impulse 1 took his hand and pressed it to my lips. I can still see 
his gaze, framed in the doorway, fixed upon me. . . .’ 

Throughout the summer his health grew worse. Promt to 
Gaston Gallimard: ‘I don’t know whether I have written to you 
since I discovered that I fall down whenever I try to walk, and 
that I can no longer speak properly. It is frightful . . .’ A martyr 
to his craft, he was literally killing himself by working all night 
at the proofs of La Prisonniere and dictating ‘additional matter’ to 
Celeste’s niece. To Gaston Gallimard: ‘No sooner do 1 get out of 
bed than I feel giddy and fall down. I have at last decided, 
though perhaps wrongly, that the reason for this is a crack in the 
chimney which has developed since it last caught fire. Since 1 
always keep a fire burning, I am, to some extent, suffering from 
as phym a. I ougJit, really, to get out, but before 1 tan do that 1 
must manage to reach tlic lift. Living’s not always an easy busi- 
ness. . . .’ 

He continued to harass his publisher and fiercely to defend his 
work: 

Others, and i am glad'of it, can enjoy the world about them. 
I can make no movements, form no words, think no thoughts. 
I am deprhed even of the happiness of not suflering. Thus 
expelled, so to speak, from myself, I take refuge in ni>- books 
which I handle rather than read, and, on their behalf, take 
the precautions of those digging- wasps about which Fabre 
wrote that admirable passage, quoted by Metehnikoff and, 
I doubt not, familiar to you. Curled up like one of them, and 
deprived of everything, I am concerned only to sec that my 
books shall achieve, in the world of men’s n)iiiHs. the further 
expansion which is now denied to me. . . 
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Someone having been so foolish as to tell him that the brain 
functions best on an empty stomach, he refused all food in order 
that La Prisonniire should be worthy of the earlier volume. There 
is something sublime in this sacrifice of a mortal body to an immor- 
tal book, in this act of transfusion in which the donor deliberately 
chooses to shorten his life that the characters who are dependent 
on his gift of blood may live. 

To a few of his friends he wrote that he was definitely on the eve 
of departure. ‘That', he added, ‘will really be, so far as I am 
concerned, le Temps retrouve.^ 

His thoughts had already leaped ahead of the days that still 
remained to him. He was worried about the forthcoming 
publication of Montesquiou's Alemoircs. He had been 
vaguely told that the gentleman-author had said a number 
of very unpleasant things about sc\eral people, including 
himself. ‘I am dying,’ he said, ‘and it would be much better 
that my name should not appear, since I shall not be able to 
reply. . . .’^ 

One evening in October 1922 he went out to pay a visit to 
fitienne dc Beaumont. It was foggy, and he caught a chill which 
turned to broncliitis. /\t fii.st there seemed to be no great danger, 
but lie refused to have himself looked afler properly, refused even 
to let the room be kept warm because the central heating brought 
on his asthma. Celeste could do nothing because he forbade her 
to call ill a doctor. It was soon obvious to her that his condition 
was far worse than usual. Neverthi^less, with ftoic disregard, he 
insisted on spending every night woT'king 011 li* revision of 
Albertine dispaiue. At last, round about t)ctober 151^ feeling that 
his feverish condition w^as impeding his work, he consented to see 
his usual medical man, Dr. Bi/e. The verdict w'a:> that there w'as 
no cause for alarm, but that he must coi..sent to rest, and must 
lake nourishment. Marcel remembered his mother, who had 
always prescribed better for him than any doctor, and had had a 
strong belief in the virtue of dieting. He argued that food would 
send his temperature up, would make it impossible for him to go 

^ Leon Pierre-Quint, Ma7ul Proust, sa vif, ion cruvre (Editions du Sagittaire, 1935V 
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on with his work. ‘Death is close behind me, Gdleste,* he said: 
‘Gallimard is waiting for the proofs, but I shan’t have time to get 
them back to him. . . .’ 

‘He was very weak,’ records Celeste, ‘and persisted in his 
refusal to take any food. The only thing he could fancy was iced 
beer which Odilon was told to get in from the Ritz. He was very 
breathless, and kept calling for me. “Celeste,” he said, “this time 
1 really am going to die. I only hope I shall have enough time to 
get through with what I’m at . . . Promise me. Celeste, that if, 
when I’m too weak to put up a fight, the doetors want to give 
me one of those injections that only prolong one’s sufferings, you 
won’t let them . . .” He made me swear I wouldn’t. He was just 
as sweet and gentle with me as ever, but was so obstinate with 
the doctor that Monsieur Bize called in Monsieur Robert. The 
Professor came and begged his brother to let himself be taken 
care of, if necessary, in a nursing-home. Monsieur Marcel got 
proper angry at that. He refused to leave his room or to have any 
nurse but me. When the two doctors had gone, he rang his bell. 
“Celeste,” he said, “I don’t want to see that Dr. Bize again, nor 
my brother, nor my friends, nor anybody at all. They shan’t 
stop me from working. Stay in tlie room next door, keep awake, 
and don’t forget for a single moment what I told you about 
injeetions!” As he said this he gave me a terrible look, and said 
that if I disobeyed he would come back and haunt me. But 
he told me to send a basket of flowers to Dr. Bize. That had 
always been his way of saying he was sorry when he had had to 
hurt anybody’s feelings. “Good!” he said when I told him the 
basket had been sent off: ^“that’s one more thing settled if I 
die.” . . . ’ 

This final offering, florhl and funereal, to the God of medicine 
brings to mind Socrates’ last words as he lay dying: ‘Do not forget 
that we owe a cock to Aesculapius.’ And, as Socrates in his 
prison summoned a lute-player, that he might still learn some- 
thing before he died, so Marcel Proust, well aware that he had 
been condemned by a judge no less pitiless than tlie Eleven, 
surrounded himself on his deathbed with books and notes and 
proofs, busying himself with giving the final touches to tlie text 
that would survive him. 
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On November 17th he believed himself to be much better. 
He agreed to see his brother, and Robert stayed with him 
for quite a long while. To Celeste he said: ‘It remains to be 
seen whether I shall get through the next five days . . .’ He 
was smiling, and went on: ‘If, like the doctors, you’re bent 
on my eating something, fry me a sole. I know it won’t do 
me the slightest good, but I should like to please you.’ Pro- 
fessor Proust tliought it best to forbid this particular pleasure, 
and Marcel realized that the decision was wise. After a fur- 
ther talk with his brother, he told him that he was going to 
spend the whole night working, and that he would keep 
Celeste in the room to help him. The sick man’s courage 
was sublime. He settled down to the correcting of his proofs, 
and made some additions to the text. At about three o’clock 
in the morning, exhausted and fighting for breath, he made 
Celeste sit by him, and dictated to her for a considerable 
while. . . . 

It has been said that what he dictated on this occasion were the 
notes he had made for the deatli of Bergotte, making use, for the 
purpose, of his own sensations as a dying man, but nobody, so 
far, has ever been able to produce any proof that this was so. 
‘Celeste,’ he said, ‘I tliink that what I’ve just made you take do\sn 
is very good. I shall stop now. I can’t go on any longer . . .’ 
Later, he murmured: ‘This night will show which of us was right, 
I or the doctors.’ 

Next morning, about ten o’cloA, Marcel asked for some of 
the cold beer which he used to ha\ c sent in ir n the Ritz. 
Albaret went for it at once, and Marcel whispert to Celeste, 
that it would be with the beer as with everything else — it 
would come too late. He was finding it very difficult to 
breathe. Celeste could not take her eyes from the bloodless 
face, the pallor of which was accentuated by the stubble of 
his unshaved beard. He was appallingly thin. So intense was 
his gaze that he seemed to be looking into tiie invisible. 
Standing beside his bed, and scarcely able to keep herself 
from collapsing (she had not been to bed for the last seven 
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weeks) Cdeste watched his every movement, trying to guess 
and anticipate his least wish. Suddenly he flung his arms 
free from the sheets. He seemed to see a fat and hideous 
woman in the room widi him. ‘Celeste! Cdlestcl she’s very 
fat and quite black — she’s dressed entirely in black: — I’m 
frightened . . . Word was sent to Professor Proust at the 
hospital, and he came round as quickly as he could. ^ Dr. 
Bize came too. Celeste, in despair at the thought that she 
was disobeying Marcel’s orders, watched the arrival of all 
sorts of medical appliances, oxygen balloons, syringes ... A 
look of irritation came into the dying man’s eyes when Dr. 
Bizc entered the room, Marcel, who as a rule was so punc- 
tiliously polite, gave him no word of welcome, and showed 
his annoyance by turning to Albaret who had just got back 
with the beer, ‘Thank you, my dear Odilon, for fetching the 
beer*. . . Dr. Bize leaned over the bed in order to give the 
patient an injection. Celeste helped him to turn down the 
sheet. She heard the words: ‘Oh, Celeste, why?’ and felt 
Marcel’s hand, which was resting on her arm, give it a pinch 
as though he were making a final protest. 

They were crowding round him now. Everything that could 
be tried was tried, but it was too late. The cupping-glasses 
could no longer get a hold. With inhnite precautions. Profes- 
sor Proust lifted his brother on to the pillows. ‘I'm afraid I’m 
moving you a lot: am I hurting you, old boy?’ Marcel’s last 
words came in a whisper: ‘Yes, Robert dear, you are.’ The 
end came ve^ quietly at about four o’clock. He made no 
movement, and his eyes' were wide open. . . .* 

That evening, his friends rang one another up on the telephone, 
and spoke with sadness, almost with incredulity, of the terrible 
news. ‘Marcel is dead.’ Some of them went to see him when the 
body had been laid out for burial. The wonderful face, bloodless 
and emaciated like that of a figure in a painting by El Greco, 
gave an air of indescribable dignity to the furnished, featureless 
room. ‘The sunken, fleshless mask, with the black smudge of a 

* As a matter of fact. Dr. Robert Proust had not been out of the sick-room for the 
last three days, and nursed his brother with tireless care and devotion. 

^ Marie Scheikbvitcii, Souvenirs d^tm temps dispani (Plon, 1935). 
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sick man s beard, lay bathed in those greenish shadows which 
certain Spanish painters gave to the faces of their dead.’^ A large 
bunch of Parma violets had been laid on his breast. ‘We saw,’ 
says Mauriac, on a soiled envelope which had contained tisane, 
the last illegible words that he had written. The only one tliat 
we could make out was the name Forcheville. To the very end his 
creatures had been feeding on his substance, had drained him dry 
of what remained of life. . . .’ 

Faced by the poverty-stricken appearance of the room in which 
this man, crowned with every gift, had just died, those present 
suddenly realized the meaning, the soh'mnity, of that asceticism 
which, in the last months of his life, he had imposed upon himself. 
‘The impression was tliere and then borne in upon us,’ wrote 
Jaloux, ‘that he was very far from us, not simply because he was 
dead, but because his whole existence had been profoundly 
different frcjin our own; because the world of investigation, 
imagination and sensibility, in which he bad lived, was not our 
world; because he had suffered in strange ways; because, that his 
spirit might find nourisliment, he bad needed excessive miseries, 
and been rapt up into meditations such as most men know nothing 
of. . . .’ 

‘No one, seeing him lying there on his deathbed, would have 
believed that he was fifty. He looked barely thirty. It was as 
though Time had not dared to lay its hand upon the man who 
had grappled with, and overcome, it . . .’ He had the appearance 
of eternal youth. After the funeral service, Barrts, bowler-hatted 
and with an umbrella on his arm, met Mauriac as they were 
both leaving the church of Saint-PienV de Chaillot. ‘Ah well,’ he 
said, ‘so that’s the last of our young man.’^ But he wa.*- luch mire 
than that, as Barres was later to realize, he was oui ^reat man. 
‘Ah! Proust, dearest of companions, what a phenomenon you 
were, and w'hat levity I showed in daring to pass judgment 
on you!’ 

Now that we have reached the moment when Marcel Proust's 
earthly and toimcntcd life ended, and his true life, his life 
of glory, began, it is impos-sible not to quote the hnal sentence 
of the passage in which he described the death of Bergotte; 

* Edmond Jaloux. 
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They buried him, but all through the night of mourning, in 
the lighted windows, his books, arranged three by three, 
kept watch, like angels with outspread wings, and seemed, 
for him who was no more, the symbol of his resurrection. 

I remember how, when I once gave a public reading of that 
passage a few months ago, I was struck by the silence, heavily 
charged with emotion, that surrounds the works of genius. It is 
such as Proust himself described when Swann heard the Vinteuil 
Sonata, and the little phrase had died away into silence; 

Swann dared not move, and would have liked to compel all 
the other people in the room to remain still also, as if the 
slightest movement might embarrass the magic presence, 
supernatural, delicious, frail, that would so easily vanish. 
But no one, as it happened, dreamed of speaking. The 
ineffable utterance of one solitary man, absent, perhaps dead 
(Swann did not know whether Vinteuil were still alive), 
breathed out above the rites of those two hierophants, sufficed 
to arrest the attention of three hundred minds, and made of 
that stage on which a soul was thus called into being one of 
the noblest altars on which a supernatural ceremony could 
be performed. . . .‘ 

Our quest is ended. I have attempted to recapture the story 
of a man who, with heroic courage, sought, through ecstasy, for 
truth; who dashed himself against the apatliy of men, tlic mystery 
of things and, above all, Ijie obduracy of his own weaknesses; 
who, having chosen to renounce all else that he might give free- 
dom to the images that dwelt within him, saw, between four bare 
walls, in solitude and fasting, in sorrow and in labour, that last 
door at length fly open at which, before him, no writer had ever 
knocked; of a man who revealed to us, in our own hearts and in 
the humblest of objects, a world so beautiful that one may say 
of him as he once said of Ruskin: ‘Though dead, he still shines 
for us like one of those extinguished stars whose light yet reaches 
us’: and, again: ‘it is through those eyes, now closed for ever in 
the grave, that generations yet unborn will look on nature’. 

^ Swann's Waj 11 , translated by G. K. Scolt Moncrieff (Chatto & Windus, 1922). 
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LE TEMPS RETROUVfi 

In the beginning was Illiers, a small town on the borders of 
La Beauce and Perche, where a few French folk lived huddled 
about an old church which wore its belfry like a hood, where a 
nervous and sensitive child would sit on fine Sunday afternoons, 
beneath the chestnuts in the garden, reading Frangois le Champi or 
Th£ Mill on the Floss. Whence he saw, through the hawthorn hedge, 
paths Ijordered with jasmine, with pansies, with verbena, and 
sat on, motionless, gazing at the scene before him, breathing in 
its scents, striving to let his thoughts range beyond the thing seen, 
his senses catching the fragrance of a more than earthly sweetness. 
‘Thus raptly contemplated by this humble passer-by, this dream- 
ing boy, that corner of a country world, that scrap of garden, 
could never guess how it would be that, thanks to him, they would 
know a new life of survival in every passing, ephemeral detail.* 
Yet it is his exaltation that has brought us the perfume of the 
hawthorn trees that died long years ago — that has made it possible 
for men and women who have never seen, nor will ever see, the 
land of France, to breathe with ecstasy tlirough the curtain of 
the falling rain tlie scent of invisible yet enduring lilacs. In the 
beginning was llliers, a market-town of tw^o thousand inhabitants, 
but in the end was Combray, the spiritual home of many million 
readers scattered today over all the continents. Tomorrow they 
will stretch in long processions across the centuries — in Time. 


Y — (d d) 
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